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POLITICS OF MEDLEVAL 


ITALY. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP VAN NESS MYERS, A. M. 


HE EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY IN THEIR RE- 
LATIONS TO ITALIAN POLITICS. 
T was because of the Medizval con- 
| ception of the papacy and the empire as 
the divine organs for the government of 
the world that Italy became during the Middle 
Ages the center of the most significant move- 
ments in universal history. Rome through- 
out this period was in touch with both the 
political and the religious life of christen- 
dom. To use Dante’s figure, the Eternal 
City was the mirror in which the world re- 
flected itself. Hence, it is impossible to trace 
the politics of Medizeval Italy without at the 
same time drawing the outline of universal 
history during the period under review. But 
the very fact that Medieval Italian affairs 
cannot be severed from the concerns of the 
Transalpine countries, while augmenting the 
difficulty of dealing in limited space with 
them, still as compensatory, lends to them 
universal importance and unique interest. 
We shall in the present paper attempt noth- 
ing more than to give the merest outline of 
the relations of the imperial and papal 
powers from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, and briefly to indicate the influence 
of the ambitions and undertakings of pope 
and emperor upon Italian politics, and inci- 
dentally upon European affairs in general. 


THE WAR OF INVESTITURES : THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF THE PAPACY. 

The German kings,who, it will be recalled, 
about the middle of the tenth century ac- 
quired in the person of Otto the Great the 
B-Mar. 


right to the crown of Italy and also to that 
of the Holy Roman Empire, found the pa- 
pacy in the lowest state of debasement. As 
the guardians and protectors of the church, 
the new emperors took away from the Roman 
people the privilege of electing the pope, and 
themselves assumed and exercised the right of 
appointing the head of christendom. The 
papacy being reformed and exalted to a com- 
manding position in the estimation of the 
world, under the direction of the great Hilde- 
brand, now turned its newly acquired power 
against the empire. 

Hildebrand came to the papal throne in 
1073 and held it until 1080. But for a quar- 
ter of a century before he became pope, Hilde- 
brand was the power behind the throne. His 
aim was to make the papal power absolute- 
ly supreme, not only in spiritual but also 
in temporal matters. The reforms he in- 
augurated that particularly concern us now 
were the freeing of the papal elections from 
the control of the emperors, and the destruc- 
tion of the authority of the temporal princes 
over the clergy and the church property ; for 
ali the secular rulers of Europe were at this 
time appointing to vacant bishoprics and ab- 
bacies within their respective dominions, 
just as the emperor was exercising the right 
to appoint the Roman bishop. The ecclesi- 
astics were thus the vassals of the temporal 
princes, and held their offices and lands as 
fiefs received from them as over-lords, and 
subject, of course, to all the incidents of lay- 
fiefs. Probably one-half of the wealth of 
Europe was at this time in the hands of the 
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church. This fact will enable us to realize 
the tremendous significance of Gregory’s 
proposed reform. As Ranke* puts it, it was 
not so much a reform as a revolution. 

Gregory’s bold measures brought on a 
great struggle between pope and emperor, 
between the spiritual and the temporal 
power, which is known as the War of Invest- 
itures. The contest affords some of the most 
dramatic situations in all history. We can 
only summarize. The Emperor Henry IV. 
refused obedience to the papal decree, which 
was to the effect that no layman should pre- 
sume to give to an ecclesiastic the ring and 
staff that were the symbols of investiture in 
the spiritual office. He even called a council 
of German prelates and deposed Gregory. 
Gregory in turn excommunicated the em- 
peror. This was the first time that a pope 
had exercised the power of taking away from 
a king his crown and throne. 

The progress of the quarrel soon brings us 
to Canossa. Henry as an excommunicate 
could not manage the affairs of his kingdom. 
He must secure the removal of the papal ban. 
He goes over the Alps in mid-winter, and at 
Canossa, among the Apennines, seeks the 
pope. For three days he stands in peniten- 
tial garb, in the court yard of the castle, be- 
fore Gregory will give him an audience. 
Then the imperial penitent is admitted to the 
presence of the stern bishop, makes confes- 
sion, seeks humbly for forgiveness, and is 
absolved (1077). 

But the end is not yet. The scene at Ca- 
nossa was but the first act in a long drama. 
The next was at Salerno, in the Norman 
kingdom of the South. Henry avenged his 
humiliation by making war on Gregory. 
The Normans, the pope’s good friends, gave 
him an asylum at Salerno. There he died 
with these memorable words on his lips: ‘‘I 
have loved justice and hated iniquity ; there- 
fore I die in exile.’’ 

The quarrel went on for half a century. 
The outcome at the end of that time was 
what is known as the Concordat of Worms 
(1122). In this convention the Holy See 
gained about one-half of what Hildebrand 
had set himself to gain forit. It was agreed 
that ecclesiastics should receive the ring and 
staff from the pope; but that the emperor 
should have the right of investiture by the 


*(Ran’ke) Leopold von. (1818-1886.) A German histo- 
tian. Among his numerous works is one entitled ‘‘ The 
Popes of Rome, their Church and State.” 


‘heiress of the Neapolitan throne. 
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touch of the scepter. This meant that the 
clergy should be dependent upon the popes 
in all spiritual matters; but as to all their 
temporal possessions and relations, should 
be regarded as the vassals of the emperor. 
The emperors also surrendered the right 
they had claimed and exercised to appoint the 
pope. He was hereafter to be elected by the 


.cardinals, and the emperor was to have noth- 


ing to do with the matter. This was a great 
point gained by the papacy. It left the pope 
independent of the emperor, while leaving 
the emperor dependent upon the pope, for he 
must seek the imperial crown at the hands 
of the Roman bishop. 


THE PAPACY AND THE HOHENSTAUFEN : 
POPE BECOMES SUPREME. 


THE 


The Concordat of Worms by no means 
brought concord to christendom. The popes 
were not content to be merely independent ; 
they wished to be supreme. The emperors, 
on the other hand, could endure to see them 
neither independent nor supreme. Hence 
the quarrel, somewhat modified, went on be- 
tween the popes and the emperors of the 
house of Hohenstaufen (ho’hen-stow-fen) 
(1138-1254). The struggle was now more 
local. Italy becomes more directly involved 
in the strife. The Hohenstaufen attempted 
to make themselves masters in the penin- 
sula, to consolidate it as nearly as might 
be intoa kingdom. This unification of Italy 
under the Imperial Suzerainty, the popes op- 
posed. All Italy became divided into two 
great parties, the partisans of the popes be- 
ing known as Guelfs, and those of the em- 
perors as Ghibellines, names of German 
origin. 

The enterprises and schemies of Frederick 
Barbarossa, the second of the Hohenstaufen, 
or Suabian, line, will give us an understand- 
ing of the situation. At first Frederick at- 
tempted to reduce the cities of Lombardy to 
amore complete dependence upon the im- 
perial power. They resisted his encroach- 
ments, and, as we shall see later, forced him, 
through a humiliating defeat, to respect their 
municipal rights and liberties. 

Failing to make himself master of the 
Lombard cities, Frederick now determined to 
enhance the power of his family in Italy 
through a marriage alliance with the Norman 
house of Naples. Hebrought about the mar- 
riage of his son Henry with Constance, the 
The union 
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effected all that Frederick Barbarossa had 
hoped. A few years passed away, and 
Henry was emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire and king of Naples. In this way 
was the Norman kingdom transferred toa 
German house, and the popes deprived of 
their strongest ally, for it will be recalled 
that the Norman rulers were always good 
friends and helpers of the popes, whose vas- 
gals they were. 

The popes hardly could be expected quietly 
to submit to see the largest and most valua- 
ble fief of the papal see thus given over into 
the hands of their most implacable enemy. 
Especially was this intolerable to them, since 
now the popes themselves, in almost total 
neglect of their spiritual duties, were devot- 
ing their energies to the building up of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Holy See in the 
territories of Central Italy, and were looking 
forward to the temporal lordship of all the 
peninsula, and, indeed, of the world. 

It was under Pope Innocent III. (1198-1216) 
that the papacy was at the meridian of its 
temporal authority. Up tothe time of this 


bishop, the alleged donation of Constantine 
and the gifts of Pepin and Charlemagne had 
given the popes ground rather for claiming 


lordship of the territories of Central Italy, 
than conferred upon them any real authority 
inany of these donated lands. The feudal 
lords and the cities did acknowledge the su- 
zerainty of the Holy See, but this was merely 
anominal thing. In practice they managed 
their affairs without much reference to the 
will or wishes of their titular over-lord. But 
Innocent III., basing his rights on the vari- 
ous donations to which we have referred, and 
upon the bequest of the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany, a devoted friend of the Holy See, 
who had bequeathed her vast possessions to 
the pope, claimed all Middle Italy from shore 
toshore. And over these ample domains he 
purposed that the Roman See should be not 
simply titular, but actual, master. The pa- 
pal claims were made good by war. Rome 
subjugated the surrounding cities by force of 
arms, just as she had once before subjugated 
them in pagan times. The Papal States now 
appear as a real secular principality, occupy- 
ing all Central Italy. 

It is as the temporal over-lords of these large 
domains, as secular sovereigns ambitious to 
secure for themselves leadership among, if 
not suzerainty over, all the republics and 
Principalities of the Italian peninsula, that 
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the popes view with anger and alarm the 
growth of the power in Italy of the house of 
Hohenstaufen. They declare unrelenting 
war against the hated race. To dispossess 
the enemy of Naples, became the chief aim of 
the papal politics. To effect this, the popes 
called into Italy the French. Pope Urban IV. 
gave the kingdom of Naples to Charles of 
Anjou, brother of the French king, St. Louis. 
An army of French crusaders drove out the 
German ‘“‘usurpers.’’ Young Conradin, the 
last representative of the Suabian house, 
attempting to regain the lands that were his 
by hereditary right, was taken prisoner, and 
in shameful disregard of all laws of right 
and justice, was beheaded on the scaffold 
(1268). 

In effecting the ruin of the house of Hohen- 
staufen, the popes compassed virtually the 
ruin of the Medizeval Empire, so far as Italy 
wasconcerned. Frederick II. (1212-1250), the 
grandson of Frederick Barbarossa, was the 
last emperor who really had much to do with 
Italy. Other emperors after him did visit 
the peninsula, but their coming or their going 
was a matter of slight significance. In Henry 
VII. of Luxemburg (1308-1314), some Italian 
Ghibellines, among whom was Dante, placed 
great hope, trusting that he would effect a re- 
vival of the imperial power, and bring order 
and peace to Italy, torn and distracted by in- 
ternal discussions. But he was carried away 
by an early death, and the ‘‘ garden of the 
empire,’’ as Dante calls Italy, received no 
further noteworthy attention from the em- 
perors during Medizevaltimes. At the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century the Emperor 
Charles V. attempted to revive imperial rights 
in the peninsula—but that lies beyond the 
limits of our present study. 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS (1282). 

A long train of sad consequences followed the 
calling of the French into Italy by the popes. 
A new factor most potent for evil was thereby 
introduced into Italian politics. The pres- 
ence of these foreigners in Sicily—the king- 
dom of Naples embraced this island as well as 
South Italy—led to one of the most terrible 
crimes in Italian history. Charles’ rule was 
harsh and tyrannical. The people were ready 
to revolt, when a gross insult offered by a 
French soldier to a young bride of Palermo, 
incited the populace to an indiscriminate 
massacre of all the French throughout the * 
island. The victims numbered several thou- 
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sand. As the massacre began at Palermo on 
the vigil of Easter, it is knownas the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

The King of Aragon, who had claims to 
the kingdom through a marriage alliance with 
its former Suabian rulers, now espoused the 
cause of the Sicilians. The outcome was that 
the island of Sicily passed to the Aragonese 
princes, Naples remaining in the possession 
of Charles of Anjou. After a time and much 
fighting that involved countries as remote as 
Hungary and Castile, the main-land also 
came into the hands of the house of Aragon. 
Thus was still another factor of complication 
introduced into Italian politics. 


THE POPES AT AVIGNON: RIENZI AND THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


The popes had put their faith in French 
princes. They soon came to be entirely de- 
pendent upon France. French influence 
came to prevail in the college of cardinals, 
resulting in the election of a pope, Clement 
V., who was wholly subservient to the will of 
Philip the Fair. The papal seat itself was re- 
moved to Avignon, on the borders of France. 
As the popes were here in so-called exile for 
about seventy years, this period in church 
history is known as that of the Babylonian 
Captivity. 

While at Avignon, the papacy of course was 
little more than a puppet in the hands of the 
French king. This shameful degradation of 
the Holy See, this shameful perversion ot the 
high pontifical office, led to a series of mo- 
mentous revolutions which concerned not 
Italy alone, but all christendom. We must 
here confine our notice to one that bears di- 
rectly upon Italian politics. 

The absence of the popes from Rome led to 
a revolt there against their temporal authori- 
ty. The Roman peoples and the surrounding 
nobles and cities were always very insubor- 
dinate, as we have seen, and acknowledged 
the ill-defined suzerainty of the popes with the 
greatest reluctance. The Romans probably 
would never have consented to the temporal 
government of the popes, were it not for the 
prestige and the wealth that the location of 
the seat of the Holy See among them brought 
to their city. The removal of the papal chair 
to Avignon deprived the Roman people of all 
the advantages that had accrued to them 
through their relations to the head of 
christendom. It is no wonder then that the 


present situation proved too great astrain up-* 
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on their loyalty to the Holy See. Declaring 
that the pope ought not to exercise any tem- 
poral authority, that there should be an entire 
separation of state and church, they threw off 
their allegiance to the pope, and set up a 
republic, with the eloquent Rienzi as tribune. 

This movement at Rome had had several 
precursors. A forerunner of Rienzi is found 
in Crescentius, who in 980 was made consul 
of Rome, and whose aim it was “to restore 
to Rome its liberty and former glory.”’ Pope 
and emperor combined to suppress this move- 
ment, for it threatened alike the imperial and 
the papal pretension. 

The next most noteworthy advocate of the 
principle of separation of state and church 
was the renowned Arnold of Brescia. He 
said, ‘‘The government of the Eternal 
City does not belong to the pope : he ought to 
content himself with the spiritual power.” 
The republic that he established was short- 
lived, as he, like Crescentius, became a martyr 
to the principle of the independence of the 
temporal power (1155). 

Rienzi’s attempt to re-establish the ancient 
liberty and glory of the Eternal City was no 
more successful than that of the preceding 
apostles of civil liberty. Fora moment, in- 
deed, it looked as though the temporal au- 
thority of the pope in the papal states would 
be wholly destroyed, and the various repub- 
lics and principalities of the peninsula united 
in a sort of federation, and the unification of 
Italy on this basis effected. But Rienzi’'s 
head was turned by his sudden elevation. 
He indulged in extravagant follies, and final- 
ly, through subserviency to the pope, aroused 
the anger of the Romans and was assassin- 
ated. The issue was the re-establishment 
of the temporal rule of the pope. 


SECULARIZATION OF THE PAPACY. 

The Babylonian Captivity ended in 1377 
with the return of the popes to Italy. But 
for a considerable time after this the pontifical 
authority was of little weight, for these were 
the times of the Great Schism,* when chris- 


* At the death (1378) of Gregory XI.—the Pope who re- 
turned from Avignon to Rome—the cardinals elected Ur 
ban VI. By his attempted reforms he soon alienated the 
French cardinals, and they and their adherents protested 
and elected another pope, Clement VII. There were thus 
formed two sacred colleges, one at Rome and one at Avign- 
on, and each party had its adherents among the nations 
of Europe; England; Germany, Hungaria; Bohemia, 
and Holland joined Italy in supporting Urban, while 
Spain, Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine united with France 
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tendom was divided between two and even 
three rival popes. The unity of the church 
was at last re-established by the Council of 
Constance in 1414, and Pope Martin V. be- 
came sole pope. 

But unfortunately the restored popes very 
soon turned almost entirely aside from their 
spiritual duties and devoted their attention 
chiefly to the work of enhancing their tem- 
poral power in the territories of the church, 
and to securing for their kindred hereditary 
domains. The character of the Universal 
Bishop was merged in that of an Italian 
prince. The worldly ends that became al- 
most the sole aim of the head of christen- 
dom were reached through the employment 
often of the most detestable means, through 
conspiracy, treachery, war, assassination. 
The Holy See adopted, or rather did 
much to help create, that Machiavelian,* 
standard of morality that came to prevail 
among the Italian princes of the latter part 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

Pope Alexander VI. (1493-1503) is the ex- 
treme representative of this worldly spirit 
that had taken such complete possession of 
the occupants of the papal chair. He strove 
by every means to enhance his power as an 
Italian potentate ; but his chiefaim was to se- 
cure the wordly advancement of his Pindred, 
particularly to carve out for his son Czesar 
Borgiay a great hereditary principality. This 


inupholding Clement. This schism lasted thirty years, 
during which time there were several new popes in both 
sacred colleges, known then as popes and antipopes. A 
council was convened in Pisa in 1409, but both rival popes, 
who were then Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII, feared 
for their position and refused to attend. Another pope, 
Alexander V., was chosen there, and thus there were 
three rival popes at the same time. 

*(Mak-i-a-vel’yan.) An adjective derived from the name 
of an Italian statesman and writer, Nicolo Machiavelli 
1469-1527). It is used to designate political cunning, craft- 
mess, or trickery. 

}“In 1492 this son was made cardinal. In 1498 
he was sent to France with a bull of divorce for Louis 
XI, who gave him the title of Duc de Valentinois. He 
matried a daughter of Jean d’ Albret, king of Navarre, 
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son was, according to all testimony, a phe- 
nomenal monster, ‘‘a virtuoso in crime,’’ 
who, shielded by his father, terrorized Rome 
for years, and stained the most holy places 
with blood. 

Pope Julius IT. (1503-1513) was not neglect- 
ful of his relatives, practicing unblushingly 
the nepotism * of his predecessor ; but his most 
anxious care was given to the extension and 
consolidation ot the temporal sovereignty of 
the Holy See. Continuing or resuming the 
work of Pope Innocent III., he made the 
Papal States one of the five great powers— 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, and Venice— 
into which the multitude of Italian republics 
and principalities had by this time been 
gathered. Thus the history of the Roman 
pontiff became the history of an Italian po- 
tentate. 

To trace further the papal history would 
carry us beyond our assigned limits ; we shall 
content ourselves with asking the reader to 
note that the influence of the popes as Italian 
potentates was quite as world-disturbing as 
was their influence as ‘‘ World-Priests.”” An 


Alexander VI. as well as a Gregory VII. sup- 
plies motives to revolutions that concern uni- 
Through their ambition to 


versal history. 
figure as temporal princes, the popes of the 
last half of the fifteenth and the opening years 
of the sixteenth century became most impor- 
tant factors in European politics, as is evi- 
denced in every chapter of the history of this 
period ; while through the scandalous mis- 
direction of their energies, and at times the 
open profligacy of their lives, they awakened 
the conscience of the Northern nations, and 
thus became one of the efficient, though un- 
conscious, causes of the Protestant revolt. 


in 1499. Having raised an army he undertook the con- 
quest of the Romagna, the cities of which were ruled by 
feudatories of the Roman See [in which he was success- 
ful]. After the death of Alexander VI., his power 
rapidly declined. His army having been defeated, he 
was taken prisoner and sent toSpain in 1504. He escaped 
in 1506, entered the army of the King of Navarre, and 
was killed in battle in 1507.” 


*(Nep’o-tism.) Favoritism shown to relations. 
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IV.—A VISIT TO POMPEII: ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EARLY ITALIAN-ROMAN PAINTING, MO- 
SAICS, POTTERY. 

I stood within the city disinterred ; 
And heard the autumnal leaves like light foot-falls 
Of spirits passing through the streets ; and heard 
The Mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls ; 
The oracular thunder penetrating shook 
The listening soul in my suspended blood ; 
I felt that Earth out of her deep heart spoke— 
I felt but heard not :—through white columns glowed 
The isle-sustaining Ocean flood, 
A plane of light between two heavens of azure ; 
Around me gleamed many a bright sepulcher 
Of whose pure beauty Time, as if his pleasure 
Were to spare Death, had never made erasure; 
But every living lineament was clear 
As in the sculptor’s thought ; and there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy, and pine 
Like winter leaves o’ergrown by moulded snow, 
Seemed only not to move and grow 
Because the crystal silence of the air 
Weighed on their life ; even as the Power divine, 
Which then lulled all things brooded upon mine. 
— Shelley. 
NE of the most beautiful times of the 
year to visit beautiful Italy is the 
summer. The light on the hills is 
then most lovely; the ruins are infinitely 
pathetic in their desolation; vegetation is 
luxuriant; and the sea has a color more 
gentian-blue than at any other time. 

It was in this happy time that I ran down 
from Rome to Naples in order to visit the 
‘‘mummied city ’’ of Pompeii and reproduce 
for myself avivid image of Old-Italian life and 
architecture as they lay so wonderfully re- 
vealed in the conserving lava of Vesuvius. 
Complete in all its details, with all its multi- 
plicity of limb and movement instantaneous- 
ly arrested, looking at youas through acrystal- 
line envelope, yet singularly silent lies the 
city of thirty thousand inhabitants miracu- 
lously preserved for scientific examination 
through eighteen centuries, till it was opened, 
only one hundred forty-eight years ago! It 
is a mighty object-lesson of ancient Roman 
life. No traveler to Italy, no archzologist, 
or lover of art can afford to slight Pompeii. 

It was in 1745 that the lid begun to be lifted 
from this wonderful life. A peasant, who 
was sinking a well in that year, hit upon 

>» 


some paintings and sculptures far beneath 
the soil. The then recent discovery of the 
neighboring city of Herculaneum (‘ Her- 
cules-ton’’) excited the attention of Charles 
III.,* who ordered excavations to be made, 
In a few years one limb after another of the 
buried giant came to light ; first the amphi- 
theater, in 1755 (the year, singularly enough, 
of another great earthquakey); then the 
forum ; and then, under the lead of Napoleon 
I. and Murat,{ some of the larger houses. 
Now the Italian government systematically 
devotes a considerable sum to pulling the 
entombed town from its enveloping mummy- 
cloths of lava, scorize, ashes, and dust. 
Pompeii was an ancient Campanian city, 
probably of Oscan|| origin, overlaid witha 
very vivid veneering of Greek civilization. 
It stood just where the voluptuous life ot 
Sicily and Sybaris, of Neapolis and Syra- 
cuse, of Agrigentum and Tarentum, would 
flow in upon it in a many-hued torrent. But 
what if reveals is not altogether Hellenic; it 
is Greeco-Roman in its essential elements, 
just as nearly every thing else valuable in 
Roman art life was ‘‘Greco’’-Roman. 
Hence, the study of Pompeii throws precious 
light on the complex Roman civilization as 
we know it. And this light when examined 
by the spectroscope of criticism resolves it- 
self into numerous threads common alike to 
Greece and Rome. The life of these cultured 


King of Spain and of the Two Sicilies. 


* (1716-1788.) 

+The great earthquake of Lisbon, one of the most 
memorable recorded in history. Itis thought that 60,000 
persons perished within six minutes. The sea retired 
and soon returned in a great tidal wave fifty feet high. 
The portion of earth shaken was estimated to be four 
times the extent of Europe. 

t(1771-1815.) A French marshal. He married a sister o! 
Napoleon and was proclaimed king of Naples. In 1513 
he deserted the cause of Napoleon. For attempting to 
excite the Italians to revolt and seek their liberty, he 
was shot. 

| ‘* A large portion of Central Italy was occupied from 
an early period by a people whom the Greeks called 
Opicans and the Latins, Oscans, and whom many identity 
with the Ausoniansof the Greeks and thg Aruncams 0 
the Romans. The oldest form of the Latin bore 4 
close resemblance to the extant monuments of the Oscam 
language.” 
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Aryans, of the high-bred Greeks and Ro- 
mans was essentially the same, so that we 
cannot go far wrong if we study bits of it 
where the two appear so singularly blended— 
at Pompeii. 

Pompeii was an Italian Saratoga where 
tich men and famous men like Cicero had 
villas as rich men now have them at Newport 
or Biarritz. The beauty of the situation, the 
exquisite scenery of the Gulf of Naples as it 
swept in an azure arc and gleaming indenta- 
tion far into the land, the fertility of the soil, 
the salubrity of the climate, had lifted Pom- 
peii from an humble Oscan village, through 
the Samnite conquest and the Social War 
(91-891 B. C.) into aRoman military colony, 
and at length into a luxurious Romanized 
city. ; 

So it stood when in 63 A. D. the first mut- 
terings of the first earthquake were heard. 
A violent wrenc’) shook the beautiful mount- 
ains, and overthrew Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, destroying a large part of the public 
buildings of both. The Pompeiians, however, 
were attached to their town, and they soon 
obtained permission to return to and rebuild 
it. Sixteen years passed when, all of a sud- 
den, while they were actively engaged in re- 
pairing and restoring their disheveled edifices, 
the volcano of Vesuvius became alive with 
infernal fires, leaped out of its slumber of ages, 
and spouted forth a river of ashes and red- 
hot pumice-stone, till the graceful Italian 
cities at its feet lay buried twenty feet be- 
neath the surface—completely obliterated. 
For nearly eighteen hundred years vineyards 
and mulberry orchards grew over the silent 
town whose very site was forgotten and 
whose joyous inhabitants were (the legend 
tan) engaged in watching the sports of the 
amphitheater when the volcano-cone burst 
open and rolled down its fiery sea of lava. 

The site of the city has changed ; the river 
Sarnus on which it stood has silted up ; and 
from having been a sea-port town, Pompeii 
has retreated two miles inland, and there its 
irregular oval and towered walls nearly 
two miles in circumference, may still be dis- 
cerned. 

American cities are often laughed at for 
their rectangularity ; but here is Pompeii all 
Squares and parallelograms and rectangles, 
with streets crossing each other almost as 
mathematically as those of Philadelphia; 
Streets from twelve to thirty feet wide with 
stepping-stones at the crossings and raised 
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pavements and ruts worn by ancient cart- 
wheels in the stone; streets better paved, 
with their broad polygonal blocks of hard 
basaltic lava, than any American city of to- 
day. The houses, as in the Mohammedan 
Orient, turned their backs on the street, and 
looked inward on a suite of lovely diminu- 
tive rooms one behind the other, foreshadow- 
ing the Moorish-Spanish fatio* of to-day. 
And here the true enchantment of Pompeii 
is seen. Its temples, forums, altars, amphi- 
theater, theater, were like those of any other 
third-rate Roman town of thirty thousand 
souls; but its interiors! Here we get our 
most delicious glimpse of this far-away viva- 
cious people who speak to us so singularly 
from their tombs and reveal themselves to us 
under shovel and excavator’s pick as no 
classical dictionary or even gallery of photo- 
graphs could ever reveal them. 

First and most charming is the bewildering 
profusion of paintings on these brilliant 
walls. In the Romans the decorative rhetor- 
ical instinct was strong (in literature as well 
as in fine art), and this found vent in these 
tiny Italian boudoirs and dining-rooms in 
which a world of tender grace and sprightly 
inventive power and lascivious fancy sprang 
fountain-like from walls brilliant with black 
enamel and scarlet pigment, and spread in 
festoons and panels, in garlands and delight- 
ful little parallelograms of color all over the 
marvelous little houses unearthed by Signor 
Fiorelli.+ 

The Romans early came to delight in real- 
istic delineations of real events. Panel paint- 
ing gradually extended until it began to cover 
walls and the whole interiors of houses, and 
a system of elaborate and exquisite mural 
ornamentation probably of Alexandrian 
origin developed itself. Pompeii, accidentally 
preserved to us under its mummy-envelope 
of ashes, reveals this in a truly marvelous 
manner, and as one after another of its 


*The following description of some of the houses in 
Seville, Spain, is taken from Appleton’s Guide Book: 
“Many of the inhabitants have patios, or inner courts, 
which are generally separated from the street by halls 
paved with white and black marble and closed in from 
the halls by exquisitely-worked iron grilles. All round 
the patio is a colonnade, along which is a gallery which 
forms the corridor of the dwelling. A fountain plays in 
the center, and across the court an awning is spread, asa 
protection from the rays of the sun.”’ 

+ Guiseppe. (1823-———.) An Italian archeologist ; author 
of several volumes relating to discoveries made while he 
was acting as superintendent of the excavations at 
Pompeii. 
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Watteau-like* rooms was torn from the lava 
and turned to the light of day, the copious- 
ness of Italian fancy, the versatility of Greek 
grace, the ingenuity of Grzeco-Etruscan orna- 
mentation running wild in a tropic soil, 
glowed upon the beholder and amazed him 
with the fertile resource, the florid brain, the 
supple fingers, the inventive prodigality of 
the ancients. Surpassing lightness and 
linear charm characterize these frescoes and 
their figures, the grandchildren of which 
may be said to exist in the celebrated Loggia} 
of Raphael in the Vatican. In the sixteenth 
century certain houses (the baths of Titus, 
etc.) in Rome covered with mural ornamenta- 
tion were excavated and seen by Raphael and 
his students. They were painted probably 
in the Pompeiian style, and to a glimpse of 
them (for they were soon covered up) we owe 
the shower of beautiful figures and orna- 
ments which the painter and his scholars 
scattered over the brilliant chambers of the 
papal palace and the Farnesina.{ 

Professor Helbig’s catalogue of ancient 
Roman paintings, mostly from Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabice, comprises nearly 
two thousand specimens. Recent excava- 
tions on the Palatine Hill and in the garden 
of the Farnesina have brought up mural 
paintings of the first century of our era supe- 
rior in execution even to the best of the Pom- 
peiian series,—a series which may be called a 
lovely illustrated album of the Old-Italian life. 
If Raphael even fascinated by these charming 
radiations of light and fantastic genius,— 
grotesques, scroll-work, and pilasters inter- 
mingled with foliage and birds and animals 
dashed off with great freedom of touch and 
inventive power,—and fascinated by the few 
examples he saw, what would he have said 
to a city full of them, setting the diminutive 
courts and colonnades where they appear, fair- 


* Antoine. (1684-1721.) A French painter whose favor- 
ite subjects were rural festivals, balls, masquerades, and 
military encampments. He was famous for his brilliant 
delineations of the costumes, manners, and life of the 
times of Louis XIV. 

tCelebrated galleries or porticoes ornamented with 
paintings. Raphael (1483-1520) was their architect, deco- 
rator, and painter. A suite of fifty-two pictures, occupying 
the gallery of the second story, represents leading sub- 
jects in the Old and the New Testaments. ‘“ They occupy, 
four by four, the vaulted arches of thirteen arcades.” 


1A villa built for a member of the Farnese family, an 
Italian family of princes. It is celebrated for its frescoes 
by Raphael. It passed into the possession of the Neopol- 
itan Bourbons, and was finally sold to the Spanish duke 
of Ripalda, who still owns it. 
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ly ablaze with animation? This sensuous, 
laughter-loving section of the Old-Italian 
people sought in this gay art what charms 
and touches, not what elevates and instructs. 

The great Greek masters had read the Iliad - 
these swarming artists threw it away for the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. No longer the Olym- 
pian gods on Olympian heights dwelt in this 
painted and poetic city, it is Nar-cis’sus, 
A-don’is, Gan-y-me’de, An-drom/e-da, Om’- 
pha-le ; bacchantes with wild hair toss over 
these walls; nymphs and nereides flash in 
panels of deep black or intense crimson - 
centaurs and satyrs engage in mythologic 
revels ; fauns and cupids enliven the dead 
surfaces ; Dido, Me-de’a, Dir’ce, A-ri-ad/ne. 
Pa-siph’a-e,— all the love- stricken demi- 
goddesses of the Olympic demi-monde spread 
their painted griefs over these sertimental- 
ized planes; and the gallant adventures of 
allthe gods and godéesses fill the corridors. 
A quaint, almost fairy-like, effect is the result. 

While Pliny lamented that the wealthy 
Romans preferred the costly splendors of mar- 
ble and porphyry wall-linings to the more ar- 
tistic decorations by good artists, yet paintings 
enough remain to show that they had real and 
genuine taste in the matter. The Pompeiian 
pictures have a singular value, apart from 
their own delightful charm, in the fact that 
many of them are probably third or fourth- 
hand copies of celebrated Greek originals. 
Thousands of people admire and enjoy Mu- 
ril’loand Correggio (kor-ed’jo), Van Dyck, 
and Sir Joshua without ever having seen any- 
thing of theirs but photographic copies. So 
in Pompeii, photographed in colors, we prob- 
ably possess shadows of the great work of 
Ti-man’thés or Nicias. There is one grand 
thing of this description now in the Museum 
of Naples—the Ceres—remarkable for the no- 
bility of the drawing, the delicate modeling 
of the flesh, and the beauty of the appurte- 
nances. The coloring of these paintings was 
agreeable and harmonious, black, yellow, and 
rich deep red being the ground of the wall- 
surfaces and panels, from which sprang 4 
luxuriance of artistic detail, inclosed in 4 
frieze of flowing ornaments. The colors were 
probably fixed by the encaustic process, 1. €. 
the painting when finished was brushed 
over with hot melted wax, over which 4 
red-hot iron or brazier of burning charcoal 
was held near the face of the wall, till, bit by 
bit, all the wax melted from the surface and 
soaked indelibly into the absorbent stucco- 
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This application of hot wax kept out the 
damp and was probably repeated more than 
once. Sometimes the pigments themselves 
were mixed with hot wax treated with some 
mineral spirit or essential oil. Great care 
was taken in preparing the stucco for paint- 
ing, the ground of the color being laid on 
while the stucco was still moist. On this the 
various figures and ornaments were painted 
in fempera. 

But the walls (and floors) of Pompeii shine 
with more than painted mythologies : they 
glitter with mosaics often of rare design and 
extraordinary workmanship. The Romans 
delighted in mosaics of marble and'of opaque 
glass, in tessellated pavements made of cubes 
(tesser@) of marble, glass, or clay, in ‘‘ sec- 
tile’ work wrought of larger pieces of marble 
cut so as to fit accurately one with another ; 
and in vermiculated* work, for walls and 
vaults, wrought of bits of opaque glass in 
small cubes arranged so as to form compli- 
cated pictures. The ‘‘ House of the Faun ’’+ 
at Pompeii contains a magnificent work in 
floor-mosaic representing with great elabora- 
tion the battle of Issus; doubly valuable as 
an extraordinary feat in mosaic work and as 
the chief classical historical picture still ex- 


isting. In it Alexander is victoriously charg- 
ing the cavalry of Darius, and the expression 
of the faces and the characteristic national 
dresses of the Greeks and Persians are brought 


out with great skill. The /essere are of dif- 
ferent sizes, the smallest (about one-tenth of 
an inch square) being reserved for the faces, 
where refined detail was required. 

There are many graceful flowing mosaic pat- 
terns and geometrical designs of picture-like 
effect in their sinuous grace and vividness. 
Figure-subjects are not uncommon at Pom- 
peii such as representations of the victory of 
Theseus over the Minotaur, hunting scenes, 
Achilles in Scyros, and a fine work, of ex- 
treme delicacy, representing a rehearsal scene 
inaGreek theater, remarkable for being signed 
as the work of Dioscorides ¢ of Samos. 

The best known and most charmingly 
executed of all existing mosaics, however, is 


*Formed by inlaying, which resembles the tracks of 
worms. In architecture it is applied to work so wrought 
astohave the appearance of having been eaten into or 
tracked by worms 

tSo called because it contained a bronze figure of a 
dancing faun. 

1A Greek artist who lived at Rome in the time of Au- 


Sustus, and who was reputed the greatest gem-engraver of 
antiquity. 
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that known as ‘‘ The Doves of Pliny,’’ found 
in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli and now in the 
Capitoline Museum. Doves flutter on the 
edge of a golden bowl, in which the light, 
the plumage of the birds, and the image of 
the drinking dove reflected in the water are 
reproduced with striking technical resource. 

The largest and almost the finest of all the 
Roman mosaics have been found in Algeria, 
Tunis, and Carthage, of marble stained with 
all the gorgeous hues of northern Africa. 
The Carthaginian work excels in the richness 
and beauty of its materials, and in the bold- 
ness, freedom, and inventiveness with which 
foliage and flowers, in delicate gradations of 
tint, spring as if growing from the clustered 
tesser@. 

But a peep into Pompeii will reveal even 
more than galleries of paintings and walls 
and floors of mosaic. These small houses 
were stored with artistic furniture of bronze,— 
tripods, curious and elegant lamps, bed- 
steads, chairs, utensils of all descriptions, 
weights and measures—every thing that 
could be useful or ornamental in a house. 
The Museo Nazionale of Naples is full of these 
irteresting objects, many of which combine 
rare grace of form and design with beauty of 
workmanship. The household art of the 
ancients affords an entertaining side-scene 
to the more spectacular sort ; and the lesson 
of Pompeii is rich in instruction to the lover 
of graceful form as well as to the designer of 
useful arts. 

Naturally few specimens of fine pottery 
have been found in a city subjected to the 
double shock of earthquake and fire ; but the 
traveler has only to visit the vase-rooms of 
Munich, London, Paris, and Naples to see 
what Etruscans and Romans could do with 
lifeless clay,—how full they could breathe 
it of palpitating life—how its curves and 
ellipses could be made to serve as panel and 
canvas for a world and wealth of artistic alle- 
gory and imaginative design, and how the 
humble workers in clay wrought shapes of 
such loveliness that they seem the overflow- 
ings of dream-land. 

This art, like others, shows an evolution 
out of ugliness to grace, from rudeness to 
refinement, from the prehistoric pottery of 
Italy and Sardinia to the shapes of beauty 
and elegance that fill the vase-rooms of Flor- 
ence and the Louvre. In Italy there were 
six varieties of prehistoric pottery. (1) The 
small, coarse brown or blackish hut-shaped 
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pottery slightly ornamented with ridges of 
clay modeled in relief. (2) The famous Etrus- 
can black ware supposed to be clay copies of 
the metal-work in which this skillful people 
excelled, many of the vases being completely 
covered with gold or silver leaf. (3) Painted 
Etruscan vases three feet high, full of fan- 
tastic dull-colored figures of men and animals 
drawn often with considerable spirit in black, 
red, and white. The sides of some of these 
great jars are the scenes of miniature dramas 
such as a pirate scene, etc.; others contain 
checker boards of mathematically arranged 
leaf ornaments and plat-bands. (4) The so- 
called‘‘ biscuit’’ vases with their stamped re- 
liefs and yellow or red-clay ornamentation in 
bright red ‘‘slip.’’ Some of these reliefs were 
impressed on the soft clay by rolling along it 
wheels an inch thick and seven or eight 
inches in circumference having ‘‘incase”’ 
figures cut on their edges. (5) Imitations of 
Greek vases on thin, hard black enamel poorly 
drawn and poorly executed. They are distin- 
guishable from genuine Greek vases by their 
Etruscan inscriptions and un-Hellenic paint- 
ings. (6) Painted wall-slabs used to decorate 
tombs, about two feet wide, four or five feet 
high, and one inch thick. The intermediate 
spaces between the upper frieze and the lower 
part is often full of sacrificial scenes, re- 
ligious processions, and the like in dull earth- 
colors. 

Graeco-Roman ware of the ‘‘Samian ’”’ va- 
riety has been found at Arezzo, so dainty and 
of such gem-like delicacy in the modeling of 
their dancing fauns-and bacchanals, vine- 
leaves, and flowing draperies, as to recall the 
school of Praxiteles * in Greece. 

The historical pottery of Rome and the 
Roman colonies throughout Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, and Britain extends over a 
period of five hundred years (first century 
B. C. to A. D. 400) and easily falls into sev- 
eral related groups. 

(1) The beautiful glossy ‘‘Samian’’ ware 
mentioned above was so-called from its re- 
semblance to the red pottery of the Greek is- 
land of Samos. It looks like bright red 
sealing-wax moided into bowls, cups, and 
jars covered with molded reliefs. Arezzo in 


*(Prax-it/i-lés.) One of the greatest ot the Grecian 
sculptors. He flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. He is regarded as the founder of a school 
or the author of a new style of art, noted for refinement 
of contour, grace in attitude, and delicacy in the expres- 
sion of tender affections. 
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Italy and Saguntum in Spain produced the 
finest of this ware. (2) The common Roman 
biscuit pottery was made of unglazed clay, 
undecorated, many-colored, natural in form, 
and often artistic in finish. It was probably 
out of the fragments of big amphore of this 
description that the curious Monte Testaccio, 
or Hill of Pottery at Rome (recently described 
by Lanciani*), was gradually heaped up, 
(3 and 4) Other varieties are bowls, cups, 
and bottle-like vases with reliefs applied in 
‘‘slip,’’ and the black silicious pottery of the 
Rhine and other localities where Roman kilns 
have been found. (5) A few specimens of 
glazed pottery resemble the Graeco-Roman 
glazed ware described above. 

These ancient jars and cups and bowls re- 
veal the fond exuberance of the artist-potter’s 
imagination, his overflowing mind, and deft 
fingers ; a whole side of ancient life as it was 
lived in the kilns, by the potter’s wheel, in 
the atelier,—a whole range of life spreading 
from the biscuit ware of the Pompeiian shop- 
keepers to the gorgeous Portland vase; and 
the mighty jars of Greece alive with forms 
that palpitate, myths that live, scenes that 
seem photographed on living enamel, deli- 
cate geometric suggestions that are the 
mathematics of fairy-land. As the pots and 


* Lanciani’s description is as follows: ‘ This singular 
hill, unique of its kind, rises from amidst the plain occu- 
pied by the imperial warehouses, to the height of one hun- 
dred forty feet and covers an area of nearly sixteen acres 
Its singularity arises from the fact that it is not the work 
of nature, but the mysterious work of man, composed of 
millions and millions of broken amphore aud terra-cotta 
jars piled up in regular layers in imitation of geological 
strata. Many conjectural explanations have been made 
of its origin and character. . . The true explanation has 
been given by Professor Heindrich Dressel. It appears 
that when the trade between Rome and the provinces be- 
gan to assume a certain amount of importance the author- 
ities of the Tiber set aside a space of ground in the vicinity 
of the landing-place, in which the fragments of the 
amphore (in which wine, oil, dried fruit, caviar, and salt 
fish were shipped over) broken during the journey, or it 
the act of unloading, could be thrown. These fragments 
were piled up heap after heap. .. . until a real hillat 
least 150 feet high and nearly 4000 feet in circumference 
was formed.”’ 

t‘‘ This vase was found about the middle of the sixteenth 
century in a marble sarcophagus near Rome and is sup- 
posed to have been made as early as 138 B.C After hav- 
ing been for more than two centuries the principal orn 
ment in the Barberini palace 1n Rome, it was purchased 
by the duke of Portland for £1,029 and placed in the British 
Museum. Here it was broken by a madman into mally 
pieces, which were afterward joined together with great 
skill. The vase is about ten inches high and is composed 
of two layers of glass, the one being of a deep blue color 
and the other of opaque white. The raised figures appeat 
in white upon a beautiful background of blue.” 
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kettles in the ancient German story, so the 
pots and kettles of Rome and Greece have 
breath in them : their lives and loves are no less 
intense than those painted on the enameled 
walls of Pompeii or reflected in the temples 
and palaces of Rome or mirrored in the lyre- 
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tones of Horace and Virgil or thundered in the 
satire of Tacitus and Juvenal. Every atom 
of ancient life is instructive and valuable ; 
and the pottery and pictures of buried Pompeii 
are one endless lesson in the ways and wis- 
dom of the ancients. 


ROMAN MORALS. 


BY PRINCIPAL JAMES DONALDSON, LL. D. 
Of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


EZ. 

N trying to trace the history of the mor- 
| als of the Romans and of their moral 

ideas, we are met at the beginning by a 
difficulty of great magnitude. The historical 
literature of the Romans does not commence 
earlier than the later half of the third century 
B.C.,* and historical documents or monu- 
ments that go much further back are few and 
meager. Weare thus left to tradition, but 
even in regard to this tradition we are cer- 
tain that it is mixed up with a considerable 
portion of pure fiction, either invented to 
please the great Roman families or based 
upon tales in Greek history. At the same 
time working on obscure hints and judging 
from the analogies of other states we may 
form an idea of what must have been the con- 
dition of primitive Rome. : 

The story goes that some shepherds and 
outlaws formed themselves into a society and 
occupied a stretch of hill land near the Tiber, 
which they walled round and called the city 
ofRome. Then it is related that a short time 
after this event the new settlers invited the 
men from the neighboring cities with their 
wives and daughters to come to the celebra- 
tion ot a great festival, and that while the 
Strangers were gazing on a grand spectacle 
which had been provided for them, the 
Romans seized the daughters for the purpose 
of marrying them. And it is from this 
Strange union that the race of the Romans 
was said to have sprung. 

The story is in many respects improbable, 
but it suggests several social arrangements 
which we can well believe to have existed. 
The circumstance that the men combined and 
walled themselves in, implies that they were 


_ 


*Q. Fabius Pictor, the first Roman historian, was 
born about 250 B. C.—/. D. 


in acountry and at a stage of civilization in 
which they might expect to be attacked by 
their neighbors, and the circumstance that 
they had to steal their wives, implies that 
they could not get them without force. From 
these two inferences we can easily form a 
general idea of the city and its mode of gov- 
ernment and growth. 

We have first a certain number of men who 
are the proprietors of the ground on which 
they have fixed their abodes. They combine 
to protect this ground and their houses and 
movables against all comers. They are 
thus by necessity soldiers, and if they 
are to succeed as soldiers, there must be 
officers who will rule them in peace as in 
war. Sothey elect their rulers, they agree 
to obey laws, they arrange themselves so as 
to be ready for action at any moment. But 
the male population would soon dwindle 
away even though they received occasional 
reinforcements from other towns, if there 
were no children. And, therefore, each man 
seizes a woman, wherever he can find her. 
He sets her down in his house to do his do- 
mestic work, but her first function is to bear 
children and continue the existence of the 
state. And when once the children ate born, 
then the man and his wife and children form 
a family, and the state would consist of an 
aggregation of families. 

The man is the head of the family and acts 
as despotic ruler and proprietor of the various 
members of the family. The first concern of 
every head of a family is that the state 
should continue and be strong and he looks 
on the familyspurely as the suitable means 
by which this object can be accomplished. 
There must not be a superfluity of girls, as 
they cannot fight, but merely devour the 
common sustenance. They, therefore,. are 
killed as soon as they are born, except the 
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few that are deemed necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the state. The males are more 
valuable, because they can be taught to 
fight. But, as this is the principal use of 
the male, every weak or deformed male in- 
fant must be exposed at its birth. The state 
must consist only of strong men and strong 
women. 

In process of time the men go out to war. 
They fight and conquer lands. These lands 
become part of the property of the state, por- 
tions of it being given to individuals, part of 
it remaining common to all. As rewards of 
their victory they also take possession of the 
vanquished men and women and make them 
slaves, who henceforth are considered as mere 
property. The owner has entire control over 
them and can make them do what he likes. 
They are supposed to have no conscience and 
no responsibility to any one but to their 
master. 

Besides these a stray stranger may come 
into the city. He may have accidentally 
killed one of his own fellow-citizens and pur- 
sued by the avengers of blood he may have 
taken refuge in Rome. Any Roman meeting 
him may knock him down or appropriate 
him, as it suits his fancy, but generally the 


stranger, having some claim to acquaintance 
with a Roman citizen, appeals to that citizen 
to protect him, and the citizen answering the 


appeal, becomes his patron. He is allowed 
to remain in the city and can procure certain 
privileges through the help and guarantee of 
his Roman patron. 

Such was probably the early condition of 
Rome. And we have to ask ourselves the 
question, what was the conception which the 
early Roman formed of his duty to his fellow- 
citizens, to his wife and children, to his 
slaves, and to the stranger within the city or 
outside of it? These are the subjects which 
an inquiry into the moral ideas of the Romans 
has to investigate. 

Now the conception which we find preva- 
lent in all these early states is that the su- 
preme duty of the citizen is to secure the 
welfare of the state. The state consisted of 
individuals whose only hope of comfortable 
existence depended on the strength of their 
combination, and while the ifdividuals were 
sure to pass away, the state was permanent. 
This sentiment of the absorption ofthe indi- 
vidual in the state prevailed down to the 
latest times. 
thing with reason and intelligence,’ says 


‘“When you survey every. 
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Cicero,* ‘‘no form of combination is more im- 
portant, none dearer than that which exists 
between each one of us and the common- 
wealth. Dear are parents, dear are children, 
relatives, and intimates, but all the dearness 
of allof them is embraced by one’s native 
land alone, for which, what good man would 
hesitate to meet death, if he were to beof 
service to it?’’ 

In Cicero’s time the bond must have been 
considerably loosened, but in earlier times it 
was all powerful. Religion and the depend- 
ence of one upon all, riveted the chain which 
joined citizen to citizen. In the city the citi- 
zens worshiped the same gods within the 
same temples and at the same altars, and 
this identity of spiritual interests obliged 
them to be true to each other. And it was 
the combination of citizens in a state acting 
loyally to each other that secured safety and 
comfort to all their families. 

The citizens, therefore, were bound to 
maintain the state, and this they could do 
only by honesty to each other and obedience 
tothe rulers and laws. But at an early 
stage of civilization the consciousness of the 
necessity of combination to secure safety was 
not sufficient of itself to make men speak the 
truth and act honestly. And, accordingly, 
in primitive times the power that acts or is 
supposed to act most efficiently for this pur- 
pose is religion. 

The mén are conscious that they are under 
the sway of supernatural beings who can 
blast their life here and torment them in all 
time tocome. Thus almost every act of con- 
tract is confirmed by an appeal to the gods. 
The oath is the great security for the honesty 
of men and obedience to the laws. The oath 
was a religious act. The person who swore 
generally offered up a sacrifice, invoked a 
god or gods to witness the pledge of his faith 
and performed some deed symbolical of the 
fate that would await him if he broke his 
word. Thus Livyt+ records how Hannibal by 
an oath assured his soldiers of the certainty 
of the rewards which he promised them. He 
took a lamb in his left hand and a piece of 
flint in his right and prayed Jupiter and the 
other gods to smite him down as he had 
smitten the lamb; and immediately after the © 
prayer he crushed the head of the lamb with 
the piece of flint. Another writer tells us 


*In his work “ De Officiis” (On Duties), I., XVII., 57- 
+ Chapter XXL, 45, 8. 
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that those who swore by Jupiter held a piece 
of flint in their hands and uttered these 


words: “If I knowingly deceive, may 
Diespiter,* while the city and the citadel re- 
main safe, cast me out of my possessions as 
Icast away this stone.’’ The idea of the 
oath was that the gods would punish the 
man whoinsulted them by breaking his prom- 
ise solemnly made in their presence. 

Some have maintained that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables imposed death as the penalty 
of perjury, but there is no good ground for 
thisopinion. The Twelve Tables lay down 
death as the punishment for those who bore 
false witness. But an oath, so far as it was 
an oath, was a concern of the gods, not of 
men, and the punishment of its violation was 
leftto them. They were supposed to blast 
the life of the perjured man, to create infinite 
miseries for him, and to bring him to utter 
destruction. ‘‘The divine punishment of 
perjury,’ says Cicero,} ‘‘ is destruction, the 
human punishment, disgrace.’’ The perjurer 
was shunned, despised, and distrusted by his 
fellow-citizens, and it was usual for the cen- 
sor to take note of perjurers and degrade the 
offender to the lowest class of citizens. 

The oath was used on all occasions even in 
the most private transactions, such as buying 
and selling; but it was specially employed in 
all public concerns. The citizen gave an ac- 
count of himself and his possessions on oath 
tothe censor. All the magistrates swore on 
entering office that they would act in harmony 
with the laws and on resigning that they had 
soacted. The senators gave their votes on 
oath, and in courts of law presiding judge, 
jurymen, witnesses, pursuer, and defendant 
were compelled to confirm their statements 
by invoking the vengeance of the gods, if they 
spoke falsely. 

We cannot doubt that the oath educated the 
Romans in honesty. They were said to be 
the most religious of all ancient nations and 
they claimed this merit for themselves. And 
certainly the great majority of them in early 
times would have dreaded the wrath of the 
gods more than any earthly calamity. But 
in the historical period this reverence for the 
gods had dwindled away among the educated 
classes under the influence ot philosophical 
speculations derived to a large extent from 
the Greeks. 

*Another name for Jupiter; a compound, probably, of 
divus and pater, signifying father of gods. 

“De Legibus’’ (On Laws), II., 9, 22. 
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The Romans came to believe that the stories 
about the infernal regions were old wives’ 
fables. And oneof the most striking features 
of the last days of the republic was the open 
and professed disbelief of a future state. In 
the senate which contained most of the mem- © 
bers of the great colleges of public priests, the 
pontifices,the augurs, and the Quindecemviri* 
for consulting the Sibylline books, Julius Cz- 
sar while actually invoking the immortal gods 
affirms that ‘‘death puts an end to all the 
evils of man and beyond it there is room 
neither for care nor joy.’’+ But by this time, 
whatever men’s conduct might be, a firm be- 
lief had been established that men were bound 
to speak the truth, to act honestly, to keep 
their word, and to show themselves worthy 
of trust in all transactions. And honorable 
men had reached the point of being confident 
that oaths were unnecessary and _ useless. 
Sophocles { had expressed the idea long be- 
fore in the G-dipus Colonus (v.650): 

Edipus. 
men 
Bind one of lower nature. 

Theseus. Thou should’st gain 
No more by that than trusting to my word. 

The oath is the clearest instance of the 
strengthening of moral ideas by means of re- 
ligion. But in theearly stages of Rome near- 
ly all morality was connected with religion. 
This was not because the religion of the 
Romans required the performance of duty as 
something pleasing to the gods. A Roman 
satisfied his gods if he went through all the 
ceremonial rights accurately, and no punish- 
ment was inflicted on him by the state if he 
neglected them, unless the neglect was sup- 
posed to bring on public calamity. If he 
neglected his religious service or performed 
it inaccurately, he had simply to offer up an 
expiatory sacrifice or to face the wrath of the 
gods. The pontifices could not interfere by 
the exercise of temporal power ; for they were 
not magistrates. But they were at first near- 
ly the only persons who knew the art of 
writing. They were the depositaries of the 
city’s archives and laws. And they con- 
nected nearly every duty of the man and the 
citizen with some religious rite. Thus mar- 


I will not bind thee by an oath as 


*Fifteen men who composed the college of priests who 
had charge of the Sibylline books. (See foot-note on page 
7 inthe October issue of this magazine.) 

¢Sallust, Catalina, chap. 51. 

3 (About 495-406 B.C.) A Greek tragic poet. 


| Plumetree’s translation. 
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riage and the making of wills were under their 
special jurisdiction. They were also the per- 
sons best acquainted with the laws and it was 
natural that their opinions should be contin- 
ually asked in regard to their meaning and 
application. Gradually the Roman citizens 
were emancipated from this spiritual control, 
but it was not until the institution of the 
preetorship in 366 B. c., that there was a com- 
plete separation of priestly and legal func- 
tions. 

The ruling principle, therefore, of the per- 
sonal morality of the Romans during the 
early period of their history was unquestion- 
ably the good of the state. Whatever tended 
to preserve the state and was advantageous 
to it was right. The interests of the individ- 
ual were to be entirely subordinate to those of 
the community. 

The same conception of morality ex- 
tended to the actions of Romans toward 
strangers. The first attitude to strangers 
would be that of hostility. The Romans 
would be afraid that they might be attacked 
by outsiders, especially as their city was a 
refuge for outlaws from other places. In har- 
mony with this we are told that the word 
hostis, ‘‘a public enemy,’’ was used in early 
times as in the Laws of the Twelve Tables to 
signify a ‘‘ stranger.’’ But continual fear and 
suspicion cannot last forever. The Romans 
came into friendly contact with other cities. 
They formed treaties with them, they entered 
into alliance with them, and they ruled some 
of them as subject states after conquering 
them. 

In all these transactions the Romans had to 
pledge their faith and in doing so they had re- 
course to the sacrifice and the oath. There 
cannot be a doubt that here again religion 
weakened the selfishness of man and helped to 
establish a general belief that honesty was the 
best policy. The Romans prided themselves 
on the fidelity with which they kept their 
word to enemies. The record of their early 
history abounds in instances. And even in 
times bordering on the historical they could 
point to the conduct of Regulus, who could 
easily have remained in Rome, but having 
given his oath to the Carthaginians returned 
after the performance of his mission, to torture 
and a cruel death. 

It has to be remembered that the accounts 
which we have of the personal or official deal- 
ings of the Romans with foreign states are 


derived almost exclusively from the testi-° 
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mony of theconquerors. There was another 
side to the story. The Romans continually 
branded the Carthaginians with perfidy, but 
probably the Carthaginians asserted that 
Roman faith was not a whit better than Punic 
faith, perhaps worse. It is one of the merits 
of Dr. Ihne’s history of Rome that he has 
brought into prominence the case for the con- 
quered nations. In fact the Romans them- 
selves confess that their great aim was to pre- 
serve and glorify the state. Virgil has embod- 
ied the policy of the Romans in the lines: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Haec tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


‘But ye, my Romans, still control 
The nations far and wide, 
Be this your genius—to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humbled soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.” * 


Here it is not the idea of justice that is upper- 
most, but the extension of Roman power. The 
Romans spared where it was politic to spare > 
they warred until the resisting parties, how- 
ever just their cause might be, were destroyed. 
Even Cicero in his work ‘‘ De Officiis,’”’} 
a book full of the purest and noblest senti- 
ments, acknowledges thesame fact. ‘‘ When 
victory is obtained,’’ he says, ‘‘those ought 
to be saved who have not been cruel in war, not 
brutal, as our ancestors received even into the 
rights of citizenship the Tusculani, the “qui, 
the Volsci, the Sabini, the Hernici, but they 
razed to the foundation, Carthage and Nu- 
mantia; Corinth also they razed to the 
ground, though I wish they had not done so, 
but I suppose they had some object in view, 
particularly looking at the advantageous situa- 
tion of the place, lest the place itself might 
one day encourage the people to make war.” 

When the interests ef the state required 
faith, the Romans were faithful ; when the 
advantage of the state suggested the vio- 
lation of a treaty or of conditions of peace, 
excuses were easily found, and the treaty 
or conditions of peace were violated. But 
the Romans being an eminently practic- 
al people and possessed of shrewd com- 
mon sense found by experience that generally 
it was best to observe treaties and conditions 
of peace. And as conquerors they had no 


* Aneid, VI. 852. Conington’s translation. See “ Latin 
Courses in English,” p. 198. 
FZ., 22, 35 
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great temptations to violate their word of 
honor. Moreover from the circumstances of 
their history the Romans became a people 
fall of respect for themselves and their credit 
and with a high sense of their own dignity. 
Hence we have a characteristic feature of the 
Romans in this, that, while the Greeks were 
led up to the idea of the morally right, main- 
ly through their sense of the ‘‘ becoming’”’ 
and the ‘‘ beautiful,’’ and called a morally 
right deed ** beautiful,’’ the Romans reached 


the idea of the morally right, mainly through 
their sense of honor, and called what is moral- 
ly right ‘‘ honorable.”’ 

In the literary period of Roman history, 
philosophical ideas became current which en- 
larged the moral conceptions of the Romans 
and events occurred at the fall of the republic 
and the establishment of the empire, which 
tended to widen their sympathies with hu- 
manity.. We shall discuss thése points in 
our next article. 


LIFE IN MEDIZAVAL ITALY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
Of University College, London. 


III. —FLORENCE. 

F I had been limited to a single paper, 
| that paper must necessarily have been 
given to Florence. For Florence was, 
indeed, as her name so happily suggests, the 
“flower’’ of Italy. Dante was the greatest 
of Italian poets ; Italian art found its noblest 
achievements in the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo, the architecture of Giotto (jot’o), the 
painting of Fra Angelico, Florentines all of 
them. In no city of the peninsula from the 
Alps to the Sicilian Straits was there more 
gorgeous civic life. None held itself more 
bravely in the days of freedom ; in none did 
the vices of despotism hide themselves under 
a fairer show of splendor and power ; and in 
none was there raised a loftier voice to rebuke 
the sins of rulers and people ; for it was from 
aFlorentine pulpit that Sav-on-a-ro’la* thun- 
dered against luxury and sin, and to a Flor- 
entine tyrant that this undainted reformer 

refused absolution. 
I must begin with the Florence of Dante 
(torn in 1265). It was a far humbler and 
smaller city than that Florence of a century 


— 


*Savonarola (1452-1498) was not by birth a Florentine. 
He was a native of Ferrara, but he came to Florence in 
, is twenty-ninth year, and it was in Florence that he 
lived his life. The occasion of his refusing absolution to 
lorenzo Medici was when he was summoned to the death- 
tedof the prince. ‘“‘ You must have faith,” he said. The 
dying man assented. ‘‘ You must restore your ill-gotten 
wealth.” He assented again, but with a manifest effort. 
“You must give back liberty to Florence.” Lorenzo 
tuned his face to the wall, and died unabsolved.—A._/. C. 
—This great reformer boldly denounced the corruptions 
of the church, and having refused to submit to papal au- 
thority was excommunicated. He was arrested, tortured, 
condemned, and put to death by strangling. 


later. As yet it had neither its Cathedral* 
nor the Campanilet of Giotto. The private 
houses of the citizens were as yet without the 
splendor of the later days of the republic, 
and were even wanting in comfort. One 
spacious chamber served the numerous fam- 
ily—Florentine kinsfolk lived together as 
long as house-room held out—for drawing- 
room, dining-room, and kitchen. A long 
table, a number of stools, and sundry chests 
in which brides that had married into the 
house had brought their contributions to the 
common stock, were the whole furniture of 
the apartment. The unglazed windows kept 
out rain and wind only with shutters of wood, 
while the sun was excluded by a screen or 
curtain. Little ornament was to be seen ex- 
cept in the trophies which adorned the stair- 
cases. 

In common with almost all the Italian 
cities Florence was torn asunder by the fierce 
strife of Guelf and Ghibelline. Five years 
before the poet’s birth this strife had nearly 
caused its absolute destruction. ‘The Ghibel- 
lines, banished from the city some years 
before, had returned victorious, and it was 
proposed to raze Florence to the ground. One 


* The Duomo (dwo’-mo), one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the Italian-Gothic style of cathedral. It is 500 
feet in length; the transept is 306 feet long; the nave is 
153 feet high; and the side aisles 96 feet high. The cupola, 
octagonal in form, is 138 feet in diameter and 133 feet 
high. It was begun in 1298 by Calle and finished 1444, 
by Brunelleschi. It is said that Michael Angelo modeled 
the dome of St. Peter’s from this dome. 

+(Kam-pa-né/la.) A’ bell tower. It is 276 feet high, 
and divided into four stories. Round the lower story are 
tablets in relief, and above these are sixteen large statues, 
four on each side of the tower. 
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Florentine only, member of the most detested 
family in the city, the Giberti, (ghé-bair’tee) 
raised his voice against the monstrous pro- 
posal, and, happily for the world, was suc- 
cessful. It was in one of the party fights, in 
which Florence, now become Guelf again, 
‘was contending with the Ghibellines of 
Arezzo, that Dante first distinguished him- 
self as a soldier, not, however, as he frankly 
confesses, without first going through ‘‘much 
fear’’; and it was the same strife, though 
under a different name, that drove him forth 
into an exile that ended only with his life. 
Dante was twenty-four when he fought 
against the Ghibellines of Arezzo. Four 
years afterward he married his cousin and 
neighbor, Madonna Gemma, for the love of 
his youth, Beatrice Portinari (be-a-tré’che 
por-te-na’re) whom he had worshiped from 
afar since he saw her a child of eight, clad in 
a ‘‘subdued and goodly crimson,’’ was dead.* 

In 1300 we find him one of the priors of 
Florence. The title gives us a curious insight 
into one region of life in the Italian cities. 
In earlier days Florence, like Rome, had had 
turbulent neighbors, rapacious nobles who 
took toll of her trade and plundered her 
merchants. She had vanquished them, and, 


leveling their strongholds to the ground, 
had compelled them to live within the pre- 


cincts of the city. But the change of abode 
did not always bring a change of disposition. 
Lawless and turbulent still they set up new 
strongholds within the city walls. The re- 
mains of these buildings may still be seen 
in modern Florence, and give us a curious 
glimpse into its medieval life. From towers 
which sometimes rose to the height of two 
hundred thirty feet these restless barons 
issued forth to fight with each other or to 
unite in assaults on the burghers. For pur- 
poses of defense these buildings were ex- 
ceedingly strong. One small door-way gave 
admission to them, and if this was forced, a 
narrow stair-case easily could be held by a few 
resolute men against a multitude of foes. At 
intervals, up to almost the top, were loop- 
holes from which arrows and stones might be 
showered on besiegers. Additional vantage- 
ground for the defense was given by a scaf- 
folding of beams and planks which rested on 
stones projecting from the walls. In peace- 
ful times these scaffoldings could be used as 
places from which the splendid civil and re- 


* Beatrice died in 1290.—A._/. C. 
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ligious processions, which were a great feature 
of Florentine life, might be conveniently 
witnessed. The politics of the family were 
conveniently indicated by the shape of the 
battlements, square if it took the Guelf side, 
swallow-tailed if it was of the Ghibelline 
party. 

The state, which was even fiercely demo- 
cratic in temper, found, or fancied, herself 
compelled to take vigorous measures against 
these enemies of her peace. Nobles were not 
permitted to hold office, and a further enact- 
ment passed in the year of Dante’s marriage 
(1293), even forbade them to vote in the elec- 
tion of magistrates. Actually to disfranchise, 
however, so numerous a body of citizens was 
impossible, and a back door, so to speak, was 
left open by which a noble, if he condescended 
to use it, could creep into political life and 
even into power. Each trade or craft had its 
guild, and a noble, if he could bring himself 
to do such violence to his family pride, 
might enroll himself among the members,* 
and so secure the privileges of a citizen, 
though following the occupation only in 
name. The great nobles stood aloof, but 
members of the smaller houses often availed 
themselves of this opening into public life. 
Among these was Dante, whose name ap- 
pears in the register of the ‘‘ Craft of Doctors 
and Apothecaries’’ under the year 1297. 
During the three years that followed he was a 
man of importance in the state. This impor- 
tance he owed, it would seem in a great mea- 
sure, to his fame as a poet,} a very noticeable 
fact in those days, for there was not another 
country in Europe where literary greatness 
would have been a passport to power. He 
went as envoy of the republic to Venice, to 
Naples, to the Pope, to King Philippe of 
France. In 1300 he was made prior of Flor- 
ence. Never were the party feuds of the city 
at a fiercer heat ; and the magistracy, driven to 


* There isa survival in England at once curiously like 
and unlike this practice. The Companies ofthe City of 
London are trade guilds which, for the most part, have 
ceased to have any connection with the trade whose name 
they bear. Nobles, clergymen, lawyers, men of independ- 
ent fortunes, are nominally mercers, fishmongers, mer- 
chant tailors, etc. Of course the wealth which the Com- 
panies possess is the chief cause of this survival ; but the 
membership of a Company also gives the Parliamentary 
franchise in the City of London.—A. /. C. 

}He had not yet written the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” but 
the “ Vita Nuova,”’ which tells the story of his romantic 
love for Beatrice, was well known, so well known indeed 
that we hear of blacksmiths singing the sonnets at their 
work and muleteers while they drove their beasts.—4./. C. 
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despair, took the desperate remedy of banish- 
ing the heads of the rival parties. Unfortuna- 
tely they did not keep to their purpose. 
One of the factions was permitted to return, 
and Dante is said to have used his influence 
on behalf of his friend Guido Cavalcanti 
(gwe’do cav al-kan’te), who had fallen ill dur- 
ing his banishment. He was soon to meet 
with the same fate but not with the same 
favor. Going as ambassador of the republic 
to the Pope, he left Florence, neglected to 
return when he might, and when his pres- 
ence might have helped the patriotic and 
moderate party ; and never, though he sur- 
vived for twenty years (dying at Ravenna in 
1321) saw his native city again. 

The names of Guelf and Ghibelline, even 
in Dante’s time, already had lost much of 
their old significance. Butone thing, which 
indeed they had always meant, they con- 
tinued to mean. For as it had been in Athens 
and Rome, as indeed it must be everywhere, 
for the New World shows it as plainly as the 
Old, there came out the eternally dividing 
line between the ‘‘ Few’’ and the ‘‘ Many,”’’ the 
“Haves’’ and the ‘‘ Have-nots.’’ The Flor- 


entine democracy of Dante’s day, as we have 
seen, carefully had shut the avenues of power 


against the nobles. But there grew up out 
of this democracy a new nobility, and this 
again had to defend its privileges and pos- 
sessions against a new democracy. There 
was, as the great Florentine historian Ni- 
colo Mach-i-a-vel’li, puts it, a popular party 
aud a plebeian, and the old struggles repeated 
themselves generation after generation with 
new leaders and new watchwords, but with 
ever the same ruling motive, one side seek- 
ing to secure what they had, whether it was 
power or wealth, the other to acquire what 
they had not. 

Commonly it takes more than one gener- 
ation to lift a class or an individual from the 
lower level on which the characteristic action 
is to attack, to the higher on which it is 
todefend. But sometimes, by force of genius 
or of circumstances, this prolonged experi- 
ence is compressed into a very brief space in- 
deed. Of this speedy development we have 
a conspicuous example in the career of one 
of the most remarkable of al! Florentine 
worthies, Mi-chae’le di Lando, the hero of 
what was called the Revolution of the Ciompa 
(the wooden shoes). 

In this revolution we find the popular de- 
mands assuming a definite shape. Power 
C-Mar. 
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and wealth in Florence, as we have already 
seen, had much to do with the privileges and 
rights of the trade companies or guilds. The 
first articles of the new charter accordingly 
had a reference to these societies. New com- 
panies were to be formed. They were to 
have representatives in the government. The 
state was to build halls in which they might 
meet. Here comes what reads like a page 
out of Livy. In Florence as in Rome debt 
was the everlasting grievance of the Com- 
mons. No member of the new companies was 
to be constrained to pay a debt of less than 
fifty ducats *—and few, we may guess, would 
have been trusted with more—for the space 
of two years. On no debt was interest to be 
charged ; the creditor was to be satisfied if 
his principal was returned to him. It was 
in pushing these demands that Michaele di 
Lando came tothe front. Wesee him ‘ with- 
out shoes to his feet and scarce clothes to his 
back,’’ running to the top of the great stair- 
case of the Palace and then turning himself 
to the multitude with the words, ‘‘ You see, 
Gentlemen, this Palace and this City are 
yours; how shall they be disposed of ?’’ The 
appeal was met with the unanimous cry, 
‘You shall be our Governor and rule the 
City as you think best.’’ ‘‘ Michaele,’’ says 
Machiavelli, ‘‘ was a prudent and sagacious 
man, more obliged to nature than to fortune.”’ 

He began at once to act with vigor. A 
proclamation was issued that no man should 
burn or steal any thing for the future, and en- 
forced it by the erection of a gallows in the 
Piazza. Order restored, Michaele began to 
provide for the future. He was an Oppor- 
tunist in his day, for he recognized facts. If 
his government was to stand, it must have 
many friends, and friends in politics could be 
secured only, he knew, by serving their in- 
terests. Before many weeks were out, the 
populace rose against him as it had risen 
against his predecessors, declaring that he 
favored the rich over much. But he would 
not wait, as they had done, in the Palace to 
see another barefooted Michaele run up the 
stair-case and be saluted as his successor. 
Gathering together a great number of the 
citizens he marched out against the rebels on 
horseback. Curiously enough the antago- 
nists missed each other, and Michaele returned 
from his search for the insurgents to find 


*Gold coins worth about $2.25. There were also silver 
ducats worth about half as much as the gold ones. 
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them battering the gate: of the Palace. 
‘* Thereupon he charged them so smartly in 
the rear that they broke immediately.” 
Quiet was instantly restored, ‘‘ and all,’’ says 
the historian, ‘‘by the single valor of the 
Governor, who for courage, generosity, and 
prudence, was superior to any citizen of his 
time, and deserves to be numbered among 
the few benefactors to the City.’ An honest 
man, with no ambition that was not legiti- 
mate, he had despotic power within his grasp, 
but would not seize it. 

It is melancholy to Lave to say that after 
three years another revolution of the wheel 
brought Michaele down from his high place. 
The last time that we see him he isin prison, 
and from a Florentine prison it was buta short 
step to the gallows. The man in whose 
praise Machiavelli, no enthusiastic believer 
in his fellow creatures, grew eloquent, must 
have been of no common sort. Michaele’s 
brief lease of power lasted from 1377 to 1380. 

These turbulent Florentines, as may easily 
be imagined, had as little peace with their 
neighbors as they had among themselves. 
Northern Italy was divided very much as 
Greece was divided during the century and a 
half (to speak roughly) which intervened be- 
tween the end of the Persian Terror* and the 
establishment of the Macedonian tyranny. 
Rival states, dangerously near each other, and 
with interests as dangerously intertwined, 
made war and peace, became allies and 
enemies with a rapidity that perplexes those 
who seek to follow their history. Commer- 
cial jealousies, the border disputes which it 
takes so much prudence and forbearance to 
avoid, personal quarrels, and the eternal 
strife of Guelf and Ghibelline, combined to 
keep up a perpetual irritation ; and Florence, 
which equaled, perhaps surpassed, its rivals 
in wealth and power, was as ready as any for 
the arbitrament of arms. 

To tell the story of the wars within my 
limits is impossible, happily, perhaps, for my 
readers to whom it would be unutterably 
wearisome. It will be enough to mention a 
few characteristic incidents. In the first 


* For about thirty years (510-480 B. C.) it seemed as if the 
little free land of Greece must be overwhelmed by the 
huge armaments of Persia. We see now that the victory 
of Marathon practically decided the question in favor of 
Western freedom against Eastern despotism, but the 
Greeks could not realize their deliverance till after the de- 
feats of the Persians at Sal’a-mis (420) and Pla-tz’a (479). 
The extinction of Greek freedom by Macedonian arms may 
be dated from Che-ro-né-a (338).—A. /. C. 
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quarter of the fourteenth century a certain 
Castruccio (cas-troot’cho) had made himself 
master of Lucca, and had raised the power of 
that city to a height that seemed to threaten 
the prosperity if not the independence of 
Florence. The Florentines attacked him and 
suffered a disastrous defeat. In their ex. 
tremity they turned, according to their cus. 
tom, to foreign help, and put themselves 
under the patronage of Carlo, duke of Cala- 
bria, son of King Robert of Naples. Carlo 
accepted the office of protector, but sent a 
lieutenant, who bore the title of Duke of 
Athens, to act in his stead. Castruccio was 
indeed kept at bay, but Florence paid dearly 
for her victory. ‘‘In a year’s time the Duke 
drained the city,’’ writes Machiavelli, “of 
400,000 florins,’’* just double the sum to 
which he had been restricted by agreement. 

Castruccio died, and Florence was able to * 
dispense with the costly aid of the foreigner; 
but about ten years afterward another quar- 
rel brqught her into a similar difficulty. This 
time it was with Pisa that she fought, and 
Lucca which had been purchased from the 
Visconti (vi-kont’ee), the tyrants of Milan, 
was the cause of dispute. Again the 
Florentines had recourse to King Robert, 
and again the Duke of Athens was sent to 
them. The Duke continued to play his cards 
so well that he was elected Lord of Florence 
for life. Once firmly seated in power, he 
showed his true character, and Florence found 
that she had given herself into the hands of 
a tyrant. Her servitude, however, did not 
last long. Conspiracy after conspiracy was 
formed against the Duke; and in August 
1343, just ten months after his election, a ris- 
ing so formidable took place that he was glad 
to save his life by promising to quit the city 
for ever. The Florentines, with their keen 
sense of beauty, were particularly humiliated 
because their master was ‘‘as contemptible 
in person as he was odious in manners, very 
little, exceedingly black, his beard long and 
thin, not a part about him but concurred to 
make him despicable.’’ 

Another foreigner, whose services the Flor- 
entines were compelled to purchase a genera- 
tion later, was of a very different stamp. Sir 
John Hawkwood, son of an Essex tanner! 
had distinguished himself in the French wars 
and had been knighted by Edward III. The 


* About $1,200,000.—A./. C. 
+ The story that he was apprenticed to a tailor in the 
City of London seems to be a myth.—A. /. C. 
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peace of Bretigny* in 1360 threw him out of 
employment, and he made his way with a 
number of other soldiers of fortune into Italy, 
whence there were wealthy cities ready to pay 
for their services, or, refusing them, to be 
plundered. In 1363 Hawkwood with his 
English Company—the ‘‘ White Company”’ 
it was called from its white flags, white vests, 
and shining arms—came into Tuscany. Flor- 
ence was again at war with Pisa.+ Both cities 
had the chance of engaging the English cap- 
tain, but Florence had a fit of parsimony 
which cost her dearly in theend. ‘‘In the 
end,’’ says one of her chroniclers, ‘‘ we spent 
six times as much.’’ Twice did Hawkwood, 
who it may be said, in passing, was a soldier 
of singular ability,{ defeat the Florentine 
forces. In 1375 the city purchased the for- 
bearance of him and his company. In con- 
sideration of a sum.of $500,000 they promised 
to abstain from injuring Florence or any of 
its dependencies for the space of five years. 
At the end of that time Hawkwood definitely 
entered the service of the republic, and 
though this did not hinder him from selling 
his sword to other employers, he never 
harmed her again. In her great struggles 


with the Siennese under their powerful leader 
Gian Galeazzo (jan gal-a-at’so) he saved her 
from what seemed imminent destruction. 
His retreat across the Adige in 1391, in the 
face of a superior enemy, was not only a most 
brilliant achievement, but preserved for the 
city almost the last force that she could put 


*(Bra-teen-ye.) A village of France in Eure-et-Loir, six 
miles by rail south-east of Chartres. By this treaty Ed- 
ward III., the English king, was to remain in possession of 
the provinces of the Loire (known as Acquitaine), Pon- 
theu, and the country round Calais ; but was to renounce 
his claims to the throne of France, to Normandy, Tou- 
taine, Anjou, Brittany, and Flanders. 


tThis rival of Florence, situated on the river Arno, was 
astrong and beautiful city surrounded by a wall having 
five gates, and also protected by acitadel. It contains four 
of the most remarkable structures in the world: the 
Cathedral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and the Campo 
Santo. All are built of white marble. 


t Inthe judgment of some, the first really scientific sol- 
dier of modern times.—A. /. C. 


in the field. The grateful city showered fa- 
vors upon him. He had enjoyed since 1375 a 
pension of $2,650. This was more than 
doubled. Dowries were given tohis daughters, 
and finally a magnificent tomb was ordered 
to be erected, in which the great captain was 
to be buried when he had rendered his last 
services to the republic. 

Hawkwood died in 1394, having, it is 
probable, nearly reached his eightieth year. 
His funeral was splendidly performed, and 
two of the first painters of the city were com- 
missioned to execute in fresco a design for 
his tomb. The tomb was never built, for the 
old soldier’s body was, by special request of 
King Richard II., transported to England. 
More than forty years afterward an equestrian 
portrait was painted by the Italian Paolo 
Uccello (oot-chel’ lo) and this, transferred 
from fresco to canvas in 1845, is still to be 
seen on the walls of the Duomo, showing a tall 
stalwart figure with a face that is said to 
resemble strongly the hereditary features of 
the Stanley family. 

It was thus by means of her art that Flor- 
ence most effectually honored the memory of 
her deliverer. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate, for it was in art that Florence was 
supremely great. 

A succession of such masters as no other 
city has ever seen, patronized with a splendid 
liberality which has never been paralleled 
elsewhere, made Florence the wonder of the 
world. Sovast was the wealth expended on her 
public buildings that a visitor from Verona, 
itself a city of no little beauty, is said to have 
remarked of the Campanile that for it alone 
the whole riches of two cities would hardly 
suffice. And the Campanile was only one of 
the splendors of the city of the Arno. But 
Florentine art, the art of Cimabue (che-mié- 
boo’a) and Giotto, of Leonardo de Vinci 
(vin’chee), of Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo 
Lippi and Andrea del Sarto, of Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael, for Raphael though born 
elsewhere did much of his best work here, is 
not a subject which can be discussed at the 
end of an article. 





TORQUATO TASSO. 


BY ARLO BATES. 


not interesting alone for its dramatic 

force, its subtile distinction of charac- 
ter, its lofty sentiments, and its poetical 
worth, but it is interesting also for the strik- 
ing picture which it presents of the life of 
the period with which it deals. Goethe did 
not scruple to take several liberties with his- 
tory, so that as a chronicle of events the 
drama could not be commended to the stu- 
dent ; but to the essentials of the social and 
literary court life of the time he has held with 
admirable fidelity. 

The period was one of so much richness 
that even a poet would hardly be likely to 
feel called upon to add much in the way of 
invention to what actually existed. Thesix- 


|‘ ‘‘Torquato Tasso’’ of Goethe* is 


teenth century was in Italy largely a period 
of comparative peace, during which the ri- 
valry which never ceased to exist between its 
states was urged rather by intrigue than by 


arms, and showed itself outwardly in the 
strongest competition to excel in luxury, in 
elegance, andin art. The revival of learning 
which had been so marked in the later years 
of the fifteenth century, when Lorenzo the 
Magnificent} was the central figure of that 
brilliant period of Florentine history to which 
the city still looks back as its ‘‘ golden age,”’ 
had left a strongly marked impress upon the 
Italy of Tasso’s time. Court strove with 
court not only in the superb appointments of 
palaces, the extent and richness of gardens 
and galleries, the splendor of garments and 
of banquets, of pageants and of masques, al- 
though these things were treated with an at- 
tention and a gravity which raised them al- 
most to affairs of state, but in the patronage of 
genius there was also a strong rivalry, anda 
ruler boasted of his poets as he did of his 
palaces and his statues. 

The time was one of so much intellectual 


*(Gé'teh.) Johann Wolfgang von. (1749-1832.) A great 
German poet. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November, 
p. 222.) 

+Asurname given to Lorenzo di Medici (med’i-chee) 
(1448-1492) in honor of his marked talent and his munifi- 
cent disposition. He made himself the head of the 


Florentine state ; he was a poet and a great patron of art’ 


and letters. 


stir and animation that even though much of 
the life which passed for literary was mere 
affectation, there yet were gathered at the 
Italian courts brilliant companies of men and 
women, not a few of them really learned, 
some of them of no mean poetic and artistic 
gifts, and all eager to shine in the continual 
contest of wit and eloquence which was the 
fashionable recreation. The first poets ofthe 
time vied with each other in inditing can- 
zonets * and sonnets and madrigals} upon 
each event, no matter how ill-suited it might 
seem to be to the theme of poetic effusions; 
their poems were read in the midst of the 
court circle, where their merits were discussed 
and their faults pointed out with a freedom 
which would be impossible nowadays. Wit 
vied with wit, poet with poet, philosopher 
with philosopher ; and if there was in it alla 
vast deal of affectation, it is still not difficult 
to perceive how such a life would be full of 
fascination. Its very affectations were ele- 
gant, and as such appealed to the cultivated 
taste. 

The court of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
was second to none in Italy in its elegance, 
and it was pre-eminent as having been the 
home of Italy’s latest important poet, Ari- 
osto. The Duke was proud to have underhis 
patronage a man who, like Tasso, enjoyed 
the distinction of being the leading poet of 
his time, and until the relations between 
himself and Tasso were broken by Alphon- 
so’s anger that the latter had dared to raise 
his hopes to the love of Leonora, the Duke's 
youngest sister, the situation of the poet at 
Ferrara was by no means a disagreeable one. 
Indeed, it was one which he found too 
agreeable. 

The scene of Goethe’s drama is Belri- 
guardo, a villa belonging to Alphonso, 
whither he had taken Tasso with Leonora and 
a friend, also named Leonora, the Countess 


* Little songs, shorter and less elaborate than the aria 
(the rhythmical melody composed for one voice) of an or- 
atorio or opera. 

¢ Little love poems or pastoral poems, not confined to 
the regularity of asonnet. The latter must always have 
fourteen lines comprised in two stanzas of four lines each 
and two of three lines. 
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of Scandiano. It is regarded as pretty well 
established historically that Alphonso, who 
was at this time well enough aware of Tas- 
s0’s love for his sister, and who only wished 
toobtain possession of his long promised 
poem, the famous ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’’ 
before dealing out to him the vengeance 
which to his haughty mind such presump- 
tion merited, planned this trip with a view 
of entrapping the lover in some open declara- 
tion of his passion. The poet is represented 
as full of suspicion, of jealousy, of irresolu- 
tion, and of violently changing moods. 

For the purposes of his drama, Goethe has 
purposely exaggerated the defects of Tasso's 
character, and he also has softened the im- 
placable hardness of Alphonso ; a hardness, 
which had in it a certain terrible and endur- 
ing ferocity which indicated that in his veins 
flowed the blood of his ancestors, who had 
distinguished the house of Este by deeds so 
black that to-day they can hardly be men- 
tioned. The Duke was supposed to have had 
his first wife poisoned, and the second was 
imprisoned for the latter years of her life 
upon the charge of having embraced. the doc- 
trines of Calvin.* As a matter of history 
Tasso had already been charged at the insti- 
gation of the Duke with madness, a pretext 
upon which he was afterward imprisoned for 
more than seven years ; and the one aim of 
Alphonso was now to secure sufficient evi- 
dence to give this charge an air of plausibility 
in the eyes of the world. 

The drama opens with a scene between the 
two Leonoras, the Princess d’Este and the 
Countess of Scandiano, in which after crown- 
ing the busts of Virgil and Ariosto, they 
speak of Tasso, hinting at his love for the 
Princess and dwelling upon the lofty hopes 
which were everywhere entertained of his 
forthcoming poem, so long awaited. The 
scene shows well the attitude of court ladies 
inthat day toward art, when it was as nat- 
ural a thing to wreathe crowns for the busts of 
the masters of song as it would to-day appear 
affected. It hints, too, at that remarkable 
state of public taste, when literally the whole 
country awaited the coming of an epic poem 
with the keenest interest. When the ‘‘Jeru- 
salem ’’ was at length published, it was read 
and recited by every body, from prince to 
peasant. The monk and the brigand, the 

*John. (1509-1564.) The great French Protestant re- 


former. The central idea in his theological system was 
the doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation. 
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shepherd of the Apennines and the gondolier 
of Venice, the shopkeeper and the duchess, 
alike had the flowing lines on lip and tongue, 
and all Italy literally resounded with the 
melody of Tasso’s muse. 

Another singularity of the literary life of 
Tasso’s time was the extent to which the 
poet asked and received the advice of his 
fellow-poets. Tasso was never weary of sub- 
mitting his verse to the criticisms of his 
friends, and what is more, of changing at their 
suggestion what he had written, until one 
might have felt that all individuality would be 
in danger of being refined out of it. This was 
in all arts the custom of his day. The great 
masters of the Renaissance* had all to a 
greater or less degree the habit of asking ad- 
vice in regard to their designs, and the great- 
est of them did not scorn to make changes 
at the hint of another, even though the ar- 
tist offering the criticism might be of a rank 
in art far inferior to their own. Tasso not 
only polished and repolished, but he traveled 
through Italy reading his epic to those whose 
judgment he esteemed, and often rewriting 
whole stanzas at the suggestion of men whose 
names are now remembered only from their 
relations to himself. 

The Duke Alphonso having been brought 
upon the stage by Goethe, he is soon followed 
by Tasso, who comes at last to present his 
book tohis patron. The humility with which 
the poet addresses the ruler is only atruthful 
representation of the attitude which in those 
days actually existed between artist and pa- 
tron. The poet was at once more esteemed 
and more scorned in those days than at 
present. As aman he was the natural slave 
of the hereditary lord, whose haughty ear was 
accustomed to the address of humblest flat- 
tery, and who condescended to allow the man 
to breathe the same air with him only in or- 
der that he might enjoy the society of the 
poet and share the honor which the mere 
presence of the latter conferred upon any court, 
no matter how exalted. 

Having received Tasso’s poem, Alphonso 
directs his sister to crown the poet with lau- 
rel, and while he shrinks from so great an 
honor, the whole company assures him that 
this is but an earnest of the acclaim with 


*(Ruh-na-songs.) The French word literally means a 
new birth. The name is applied to the period beginning 
with the fourteenth and extending through the first half 
of the sixteenth century, during which classic literature 
and the fine arts were revived in Southern Europe. 
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which all the world shall hail him in time to 
come. The Italian princes were never scanty 
in their praises when it suited them to com- 
mend, and while a modern poet might find 
himself somewhat embarrassed by the assur- 
ance on the part of his admirers that his name 
was to rank with that of Homer and Virgil, 
this was what an Italian singer of those days 
expected. In that agea poet believed him- 
self conferring immortality when he cele- 
brated a person in his verse, and he said so 
with the utmost frankness. 

Another feature of the literary and court life 
of the sixteenth century in Italy was the con- 
tinual intrigues which went on and the intense 
personal jealousy with which the favor of the 
prince was viewed by those who were less 
fortunate in obtaining his favor. The whole 
life of Tasso was embittered by the intrigues 
of those who were angry that he should win 
fame, support, and favor ; and one of the most 
dangerous of his enemies was Antonio Monte- 
catino, the secretary of Alphonso, who is the 
fifth person introduced by Goethe into his 
drama. It was inevitable under a condition 


of society where the advancement of all the 
underlings of the court from the lackeys up to 
the poets depended upon the personal inclina- 


tion of the prince, that there should be all 
sorts of attempts made to secure his favor, as 
well by dishonorable as by honorable motives. 
Indeed, it was inevitable that the complaint 
which in the drama is put into the mouth of 
Tasso, and which he in life often enough ut- 
tered, that the more dishonest a man the 
greater his chances of success, should have 
its foundation in fact. The courtiers who 
were willing to stoop to the most clever and 
unworthy artifices, were precisely the ones 
who were most sure to advance in the good 
graces of their flattered and deceived lords. 
Goethe has made Tasso extravagantly sus- 
picious and Antonio both envious and self- 
contained, sothat the quarrel which soon 
takes place between them is the natural out- 
come of their opposing dispositions. Tasso 
draws his sword, and only the timely arrival 
of the Duke himself prevents bloodshed. The 
natural result ot strained situations in the 
Italy of the time was a duel. The nobles 
were, it is true, given to the habit of using 
the dagger of the hired assassin, the art of 
the poisoner, and other devices more cruel 
and cunning than even these. There are 
preserved from this period the most fiendish- 
ly cunning inventions for ridding rivals or 
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enemies of life. They had rings furnished 
with tiny claws that inflicted a poisonous cut 
upon the hand which the wearer grasped in 
apparent friendship ; necklaces that contract- 
ed about the throat of the miserable woman 
who put them on, and slowly strangled her; 
scent-bottles out of which darted a keen blade 
to stab the face bent over it to inhale its per- 
fume. It is not strange that in an age when 
these things were not only invented but used, 
the poet, at the height of his reputation and 
apparently high in favor with the Duke, 
should have feared all sorts of treachery. It 
was not alone upon underhand means, how- 
ever, that the hate of an Italian fed, and the 
sword was an ever ready arbitrator. It was 
the natural conclusion of a dispute that swords 
should be drawn, and only the most stringent 
edicts against the use of arms in the bounds 
of courts restrained the fiery spirits of the 
courtiers. 

It was natural that the fierce spirit of Tasso, 
alréady stung to madness by the rage, by the 
coldness and taunts of Antonio, should leap 
over all bounds when his offer of friendship, 
which the poet made to please Leonora, was 
contemptuously rejected by the secretary. 
The relations which would exist between a 
poet and his patron are brought out in the ac- 
tion of Alphonso when Tasso had been guilty 
of this breach of the peace. The Duke simply 
requests Tasso to confine himself to his own 
apartments. The word of the prince in those 
days was law, and it was not unnatural that 
he should treat the offender, who was one of 
the brightest ornaments of his court, some- 
thing as a father might a refractory boy. 

The quarrel and the disgrace of Tasso cre- 
ate the liveliest emotions in the mind of the 
two Leonoras, and the Countess of Scandiano 
determines to improve the opportunity to 
steal from Ferrara its envied poet. She en- 
deavors to persuade Tasso to accompany her 
to Florence, whither she is about to go, to 
rejoin her husband. She says to herself that 
she shall not envy Laura* her Petrarch if 
she can but gain Tasso, who shall win for her 
immortality by his song. He does not, how- 
ever, trust her. There was distrust every- 
where, and besides his natural suspicion his 
poetic instinct for truth warned him against 


* The name immortalized by Petrarch in his poetry. She 
was supposed to be the wife of Hughes de Sade of Avignon 
though many contend that she was only a fictitious 
character, about whom the poet wove incidents of his own 
life and love. 
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her guile. She urges that he needs travel, 
change, new surroundings, and that he were 
better away from the court of Alphonso until 
his outbreak against Antonio is forgotten. 
She does not succeed, however, in winning 
his consent to the suggestion, even when she 
gives him to understand that it is by the wish 
of the Princess Leonora that it fs made. 

The historical justification of Goethe for 
making the Countess of Scandiano thus 
treacherous it would be hard to find with any 
exactness, and the dramatist, if forced to a 
defense, would probably fall back upon the 
abundant proofs that it was rather the rule 
than the exception to find guile in the treat- 
ment of one Italian lady by another, although 
she might pretend to be her best friend. The 
real Leonora Sanvitali is rathera shadowy 
character, and not a great deal is known of 
her beyond the general facts of her friendship 
for the Princess Leonora, and for Tasse him- 
self. The poet wrote sonnets and canzo- 
nets to her, after the fashion of the day, 
because a poet wrote verse to all the noble 
ladies of his acquaintance, but there is no 
evidence that the Countess ever hoped to win 
the exclusive devotion of the bard, or that 
she meditated the treacherous course here 
given her. 


Beset by contending emotions, the way of 
escape which seems to Tasso to open to him 


is that to Rome. Here are old and tried 
friends, and here are those to whom he wishes 
tosubmit his poem. When Alphonso brings 
about a reconciliation between the poet and 
Antonio, Tasso asks his lateenemy, whom he 
secretly loves no more than before, to inter- 
cede with the Duke for leave that he depart. 
“At Rome,’’ he declares, ‘‘a noble council is 
assembled to try my poem, and I long for 
their criticisms, that I may benefit by them 
before I publish.’’ He enumerates those who 
are ready to advise him, and insists upon this 
office as a proof of the newly professed friend- 
ship of Antonio. 

The Duke is disturbed atthe request. Ina 
passage which conveys a very lively and just 
picture of the state of things which existed at 
the time, he declares that if once he lets Tasso 
§0, some other potentate will manage to get 
possession of him by flattering allurements. 
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‘“‘The thing which enriches Italy beyond 
all other lands,’’ he says, ‘‘ is that her princes 
strive who shall patronize the men of genius 
whose work is the glory of the time. The 
ruler who cannot attract and keep men of 
genius at his court is like a general without 
an army. It was I who discovered and fos- 
tered the genius of Tasso, and it is my pride 
that he is my servant.’ 

It is in vain that Alphonso combats Tasso’s 
intention, and it is when the poet is taking 
leave of the Princess Leonora that the climax 
of the drama comes in the overwhelming burst 
of passion which makes him clasp her in his 
arms and cover her lips with kisses. The 
Duke and Antonio appear at this fatal mo- 
ment, and the former pronounces the words 
which contain the hint of the awful tragedy 
of Tasso’s life: ‘‘He raves! See he escape 
not.’’ 

It has been said already that for a period of 
more than seven years the Duke d’Este had 
the wretched Tasso confined in a mad-house, 
although there is now little doubt that be- 
yond an extravagantly sensitive temperament 
which rendered his sufferings doubly acute, 
and an overweening pride which made him 
often unreasonable, the poet was in perfectly 
sound mind. The drama ends before this 
doleful culmination has been reached, and 
leaves Tasso bitterly reproaching himself for 
the madness of the impulse to which he has 
yielded, but claiming that such as he is, he 
has been made by providence, and that his 
actsare, therefore, largely beyond hiscontrol ; 
a doctrine which would if really uttered, have 
gone far toward justitying Alphonso in hav- 
ing him shut up from the world. 

The whole fabric of the poems of Tasso’s 
time were interwoven with allusions to their 
patrons. Their heroes were chosen from the 
families they served, of which the descent 
was traced back to the gods, and often into 
the texture of the poem were woven events in 
the history of their patrons. All this phase 
of literary life, which is the more curious to- 
day for being so far removed from that of our 
own time, is imaged in the drama of Goethe. 
The life of Tasso was in its way a typical one, 
and it has been so used by the great German 
poet in the drama ‘‘ Torquato Tasso.”’ 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[March 2.] 


THE GOSPEL OF THE BODY. 

And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there 
was given to me athorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan, to buffet me lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure.—2 CORINTHIANS xii. 7. 

THINK a good life of St. Paul would be 

the best possible exponent of Christian 

experience. I do not mean an external 
biography, for that we have ; but a full tran- 
script of his thoughts and feelings. If St. 
Paul had written confidential letters to a 
friend ; if he had kept a sincere diary ; if St. 
Luke had written down his conversation as 
they sat on deck in sea voyages or traveled up 
and down in Asia, what a priceless treasure 
would have fallen to the church,—what a rev- 
elation of the Christian faith every believer 
would have had! But we have this in a 
greater degree than we suppose. These 
epistles of his are not theological treatises 


but genuine letters from one man to other 
men, full of personal feeling and experience, 
and not impersonal generalizations of truth ; 
they show how the man Paul took in the Gos- 
peland how it worked in and through him. 
His personal experience is valuable because 


it was so natural. There was nothing be- 
tween him and the source of his faith ; he felt 
and thought in response to a close and full 
vision of Christ. 

This experience of the thorn in the flesh is 
both interesting and valuable, or would be, if 
wecould come atit. But it has been buried 
under such a mass of comment and conjecture 
that the simple lessons it contains are hard to 
reach. The main object seems to have been 
to discover what the exact nature of the thorn 
was. The strife is typical of much study of 
the Bible,—infinite scrutiny of the form with- 
out much thought of the end. Now it mat- 
ters little what the thorn in the flesh was; 
but how it pierced the apostle, how he bore it, 
and how it affected him are the real ques- 
tions. Still it may be well to refer to these 
various theories, if for nothing else than to 
get rid of them. 

One is that it consisted in spiritual trials,— 


something that directly assailed his principles 
and faith. The view taken by the writers in 
the Romish Church is that he was beset by 
sensual temptations. This is the natural 
view of men who have turned their whole 
lives into a needless conflict with the pas- 
sions. What is bitterest and hardest to be 
put away by them must have been the par- 
ticular trial of the apostle; so it is easy to 
think. His own description of it forbids us 
to accept this explanation ; for, having prayed 
that it might depart from him, he concludes 
to abide by it and bearit as best he may, get- 
ting from it some compensating spiritual re- 
turn. But he would not have treated a sensual 
temptation in this way. Luther keenly and 
tenderly says of this view, ‘‘Ah, no, dear 
Paul, it was not that manner of temptation 
that troubled thee.’’ 

Another interpretation is that it was a 
temptation to unbelief. But as little would 
St. Paul have acquiesced in this. Doubt is 
indeed a thorn that pierces deep. To havea 
mind made to know God, and yet not be able to 
find Him, is well-nigh the keenest suffering a 
true man can feel. But it was not a tempta- 
tion from which St. Paul suffered. He was 
pre-eminently and always a believer, a man 
of convictions. ‘‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved.’’ No; St. Paul did not feel the rank- 
lings of this thorn. 

Another explanation is that he suffered 
from remorse for his past life, and especially 
for his part in the death of Stephen. But St. 
Paul had too true a conception of the gospel 
to give way to such a feeling. Remorse is 
one of the black and fearful things the gospel 
undertakes to destroy. It belongs to that 
worldly kingdom which the kingdom of 
heaven displaces. It is indeed according to 
nature to keep alive remorse for evil deeds, 
and the finer the spirit the more bitterly will 
one regard one’s offenses. Butthe gospel re- 
verses this process ; it is a revelation of a 
love that forgives ; it blots out; it washes 
away ; it destroys the past ; and so ends the 
wild play of remorse. St. Paul well under- 
stood all this. He did not forget Stephen, 
and the memory kept him humble, but it did 
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not haunt him with remorse ; it was no thorn 
piercing him in this way. 


[March 9.] 

Another interpretation is that it was some 
external trial. The greatest trial, undoubt- 
edly, he ever encountered was the opposition 
of the Judaizing party in the churches ; and it 
never departed from him. He endured their 
relentless opposition to the end, and he 
fought them to the last, foreseeing that if 
they should prevail the church would share in 
the fate of the nation. This party had all 
those characteristics that have so often been 
repeated in the history of the church: blind 
adhesion to the past ; the mistake of suppos- 
ing that what is old istherefore venerable, and 
what is new is therefore dangerous ; insensi- 
bility to the fact that God is continually re- 
vealing Himself in new forms; exalting the 
letter above the spirit ; dullness of spiritual 
vision ; obstinacy mistaken for principle, and 
all penetrated witha hard, relentless spirit 
toward those who disagree with them. These 
things do not belong to one age, but ever 
hang onthe skirts of God’s advancing Church, 
a part of it in appearance, but in reality the 
antichrist. This party denied that St. Paul 
was an apostle, and that he had any right to 
speak for the church ; it thwarted his influ- 
ence, it slandered his character, it miscon- 
strued his motives and conduct, and all in 
the interest of what is called religion. This 
party insisted on retaining the Jewish rites ; 
St. Paul determined to cut free from them, 
and to get the faith out of a provincial form 
into such shape that any Greek or Roman 
could take it at once into his reason and con- 
science without the entanglements of purely 
national customs. It was a life-long battle, 
in which the apostle won, or won at least the 
ends of victory, but it was a bitter conflict. 
It is to St. Paul that we are indebted for a 
gospel and a church universal in character, 
without local or temporal features,—a religion 
of the spirit and of freedom. But this conflict 
was not the thorn in his flesh ; this was some- 
thing more personal, something apart from 
his general work. 

It is thought by some that the thorn in the 
flesh was the physical persecutions he en- 
dured. But St. Paul elsewhere treats these 
experiences in a different way; they unite 
him to Christ ; they are taken joyfully, and 
endured bravely,—a part of his lot as a soldier 
of Jesus. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


We come nearer the probable truth in the 
suggestion that it was some physical ailment 
orinfirmity. Ifthe force of words is to be re. 
garded, it is the flesh, the body, that suffers,’ 
There is something pathetic, and at the same 
time almost humorous, in the way in which 
suffering commentators have laid their ail- 
ments on the apostle. They have attributed 
to him diseases ranging from epilepsy to 
weakness ofthe eyes. Others insist on some 
personal defect, and their guesses have ranged 
from an insignificant personal appearance to 
a habit of stammering. The commentator 
finds some phrase in an epistle that bears him 
out, and so transfers to the apostle his own 
infirmity. Amusing, but more pathetic! 
What better can we do with some hindering 
infirmity or humiliating weakness than to 
bring it into such company,—drawn on in the 
simple delusion by the thought that if we 
share in the weakness of the great apostle, we 
may also share in his strength. It takes 
something from pain to know that a great 
man has borne it; something from shame to 
know that one better than ourselves has 
felt it. 

It is, however, now quite generally under- 
stood that by the thorn in the flesh St. Paul 
meant some nervous ailment, fitful or con- 
stant, that detracted from his personal ap- 
pearance and influence, and shut him off from 
the fields where he mostdesired to act. Thus 
it was both a humiliation and a grief to him. 
Further than this we ought not to go in our 
investigation, for the simple reason that St. 
Paul saw fit to take us no further into the 
privacy of his personal history. He was a 
man of too much refinement to speak of his 
disease in a close way, and it is not delicate 
in us to press our inquiries in that direction. 
It isa mean and vulgar characteristic of an 
age which deems itself refined that it leaves 
no privacy about any life. St. Paul did not 
see fit to tell us from what disease he suffered, 
and so we will not attempt to fix it, even if 
we have the data. It was enough for his pur- 
pose, it is enough for ours, that we know he 
suffered from some incurable physical ail- 
ment, which was of sucha nature in its effect 
and persistence that it became to him a source 
of spiritual strength. 


[March 16.] 
If the real significance of the thorn in the 
flesh were put in a general way, it would be: 


. physical evil a condition of spiritual strength. 
. 
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Such a thought at once stirs up question 
and denial. It seems to be contrary to the 
thought of the day ; it looks off toward old- 
time asceticism, and to an ungenerous view 
of human life. 

Iputitin a general way rather than as a 
definite assertion, for as an assertion it needs 
to be largely qualified. It is a hazardous 
thing to claim that physical evil is of any true 
yalue tous. Can evil teach or bring us any 
good? Is there any thing to be done with 
evil except to get ridof it? Is not a sound 
body the condition of a sane mind and 
also of a sane spirit? Are not body and 
spirit so related that if one is distem- 
pered the other is also? Affirmative answers 
to these questions may justly be expected. 
The matter becomes more puzzling when we 
remember that Christianity has for one of its 
ends the destruction of physical evil. It dis- 
tinctly prophesies that there shall be no more 
pain. One of the most illuminated aspects 
in which Christ stood before men was as heal- 
ing their diseases. If evil isa factor of good, 
if physical infirmity helps the moral nature, 
why does Christ set Himself up as its de- 
stroyer ? 

Puzzling questions, I grant, which I can- 


not now stop to discuss as problems, but will 


speak of only in a practical light. Despite 
all that may be said with such force and just- 
ness on the other side, as a matter of fact we 
know that we get a great deal of good out of 
our evil. Suffering is a thing to be put out 
of the world as fast as knowledge and hu- 
manity can doit. There is not a diviner work 
man can do than to lessen pain, if he does it 
by destroying the cause ; and yet pain teaches 
lessons of supreme value. One of the largest 
factors in any wise man’s education is the 
mistake and misfortune and suffering of one 
kind and another that he has undergone. 

Following the strict line of our subject, I 
speak now of the moral effect of bodily in- 
firmity. 

It cuts up our conceitand pride. Their cen- 
tral principle is  self-strength,—a strength 
without relations ; the man fails to see that 
his excellence is a derived thing, that it comes 
to him from without. And this is what makes 
it evil and fit to be named selfish, for self is 
its central principle. 

Now, nothing strikes such a blow at self as 
an experience of physical infirmity or suffer- 
ing. Pain is a great humbler ; weakness a 
still greater. When one is groaning from 
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physical suffering, one does not indulge in 
self-gratulation. When a man cannot walk, 
he ceases to be proud. The pain and weak- 
ness reach far beyond the body, and strike at 
the mind and spirit. There is no logical reas- 
on why, when I suffer, I should be humble, 
but I am,—no reason, unless, indeed, this 
body was made to play upon the soul and 
teach it lessons. 

Bodily infirmity teaches a man to go care- 
fully in this world of mischance. Nothing is 
truer than that we know not what a day may 
bring forth. The main feature of human life 
is its uncertainty. But man tends to make 
himself at home here ; to live as though he 
were to stay here forever. There is indeeda 
great deal to make one feel safe and sure in 
this world. The heavens do not change and 
the earth abides forever. There is a tremen- 
dous assertion of life in our hearts that does 
not readily give way to a sense of mortality. 
It is not easy for any of us to realize that here 
‘‘we have no abiding city,’’ and that we must 
‘soon fly away ’’; we can be made to feel it 
only through the body. Itis by the body 
that weare linked tothis sure order of nature 
and the world, and it must be by the body 
that we are taught we do not belong to nat- 
ure andthe world. Providence at times weak- 
ens and almost breaks the links of this chain 
to show that it will not forever hold us. We 
are not citizens here, but sojourners. We 
‘tarry but a night.’’ The places that now 
know us will soon know us no more. 


[March 23.] 

Physical infirmity reveals toa man the tact 
that he himself is not a source of power, and 
the more general truth that the power of the 
world is outside of him ; in other words, it 
teaches him that he is a dependent being. 

Man undoubtedly has power, and the con- 
sciousness of it leads him to assert and main- 
tain his place as the head of creation. There 
is not an animal but man is consciously its 
master; there is not a force that heis not 
bringing under hiscontrol. We speak of sub- 
duing nature. There is an instinctive feeling 
that we should have the mastery of the earth. 
Man is all the while striving in ways that ex- 
press his power. There is an end of utility 
which is an excuse, but the real motive, the 
passion of his labors, is to express his mas- 
tery. The human mind brooks no challenge 
that implies weakness, and it is the glory of 
man that he does not admit an impossibility. 
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If he cannot yet find a way, he conquers in his 
dreams. Thus he is insensibly led to pride 
himself on his power. What is so glorious 
to him as an intellectual beirlg becomes a 
temptation tohim morally. For, whether we 
understand it or not, whena man gets to feel 
that he is of himself a power, that he can do 
for the most part whatever he undertakes, he 
suffers injury in the region of thespirit. This 
senseof power generates a feeling of independ- 
ence that closes the avenues of sympathy 
and mutual dependence which connect him 
with his fellows, and he becomes selfish, and 
proud, and hard. The temptation of wealth 
lies in the sense of power it begets. There is 
nothing grander than this sense of power, but 
it carries with it a corresponding moral dan- 
ger, and so it is a thing to be kept in check. 
Now the logical way of restraining this tend- 
ency, the absolute method, is by knowledge, 
thought. But man has not yet come to that 
point ; the strong man is not yet wise enough 
to think himself into a true humility. The 
time may come when he will not need an out- 
side discipline to correct his faults, but that 
day has not yet dawned. Nothing so well re- 
strains the undue action of our nature in this 
direction as bodily infirmity. It has an em- 
pirical look; it seems like making a bad 
thing serve a good end. But for all that it 
is true. 

There is nothing that so surely and 
thoroughly undoes character as the belief that 
there is no power and intelligence above us, 
that we head the column of existence. Hence 
the most violent and arbitrary checks are put 
in the way of such thinking ; badgesof weak- 
ness are wrought into our very body. We 
cannot forego a moment’s breathof air ; grav- 
itation breaks our bones by a little fall; a 
misdirected atom clogs the life-current; a 
slight rise of the temperature of the body and 
great Ceesar ‘‘cries like a sick girl.” We gird 
the earth with our railways and telegraphs, 
but all the while an impalpable gas is eating 
away our life. When we realize this, we 
change our tone of exulting strength for one 
of humble dependence which we feel to be truer 
and really higher. 


[March 30.] 

An experience of physical infirmity gives 
one a certain wholesome contempt of material 
things. 

As I say this, I hasten to qualify and ex- 
plain it. Nothing that God has made is to 
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be despised ; least of all this body that now 
holds us. It has in it all the wonder and 
glory of creation, and is an epitome of all 
previous creations. Such a thing as this is 
not to be despised nor treated otherwise than 
as sacred. Wehave hardly any more impera- 
tive work than to secure for the body its 
highest possible vigor and health. How to 
feed and clothe and house it ; how to use it: 
how to keep it safe from weakening and poi- 
sonous gases ; how to secure that rhythmic ac. 
tion of its functions that turns physical ex- 
istence into music,—this is the immediate 
question before civilization, the discussion of 
which will drive out much of the vice of gso- 
ciety and revolutionize its systems of educa- 
tion. The gospel of the body is yet to be 
heard and heeded. 

But this gospel will go no further than to 
require such care and treatment of the body 
that it shall best serve the uses of the mind. 
It is worthy of the greatest care, but only 
that it may be the most supple and ready 
servant of our real self. It is, as St. Paul 
says, something to be kept under. It is all 
the while crowding to the head and front ; it 
seeks to be master, and when it gets the mas- 
tery it is that fearful thing which turns on the 
mind and enslaves it, turns on the spirit and 
smothers it, and finally destroys itself, for so 
at last it works round. It is well, therefore, 
to have for it a certain wholesome contempt ; 
to keep it down and within its lowly place; 


"to know just how much is due to it, due to its 


appetites and passions. A very noble thing 
is the body, but also a very poor and weak 
thing. There are great advantages in not be- 
ing allowed to feel at home in the body. An 
animal life antagonizes a moral life. When 
we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord. Flesh and spirit play into 
and help each other, but they also contend 
against each other, and the conflict is whole- 
some. It is a great impediment to suffer 
weakness ; it is a hard thing to halt in life's 
labor and liedown on a bed of sickness. But 
the worth of the experience is plain, it is a 
simple logic : the body is not always to hold 
us, and it is well to be reminded of it, to keep 
destiny in mind. There is a strong tendency 
to make the body itself the chief end of exist- 
ence. Ignorance is always doing this, and 
the worldly are always saying, What shall we 
eat, and what shall we drink? The rich are 
prone to indulge in a luxury that ends in a 


‘pampering of the body. These tendencies are 
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constantly at work; they form in their reac- 
tion the basis of asceticism, which is but a 
false way of realizing a great truth. But to- 
day we have other influences tending to 
unduly exalt the body, such as the revival of 
Greek art, and the teaching of science in re- 
gard to the relation of the body to civilization. 
Art, in nearly all its schools, plays about the 
human figure; a certain school of literature 
has no higher inspiration ; science, with in- 
tense but narrow vision, wisely, but not with 
‘profound discrimination, directs us to the 
physical basis of society,—all forgetful that 
man does not live by bread alone. For hun- 
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ger may feed him ; blindness may give him 
light ; pain may bring peace; the weakness 
of the body may be the strength of the spirit. 
However it be with all this fine regard paid 
to the body by art and science and philosophy, 
a docile experience of life teaches us that it is 
good to bear burdens on our spirits, and to be 
pierced with thorns in our bodies. For all 
this finite order and encasement is a minis- 
ter to the life which is eternal._—From ‘‘ The 
Appeal to Life,’’ by Theodore 7. Munger.* 


*(1830——.) A Congregational minister of New Haven, 
Conn. The author of several volumes of religious writings. 
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BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, LL. D. 


V.—SELF-MOLDING. 


forms of matter to ascertain the elements 
of which they are composed, and the 
proportions in which they are combined ; and 
in all the coarser organisms this can be done 
But 


[' is the function of analysis as applied to 


with absolute or approximate accuracy. 
that which is simple becomes complex and 
difficult when the principle of vegetable life 
is introduced, and mysteries still baffle the 


acutest penetration. Animal life is full of 
mystery. ‘‘The infinitely little’’ is as in- 
comprehensible as ‘‘the infinitely great.’’ 

Man is the highest form of animal life, and 
possesses an intellectual power of assimila- 
tion and rejection which acts not only auto- 
matically, as in the physical organism, but 
by the principle of voluntary selection, which 
has its center in that mystery of mysteries, 
personality. 

In these articles thus far, we have had to 
do chiefly with nature, material environment, 
society, school, and civillaw. There remains 
the element in man by which he intention- 
ally molds himself, and the means whereby 
he does it. So potential is this prerogative 
of man, that against a host of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and much personal opposition, 
he may rise to a sublime height of mental 
and moral achievement, which distinguishes 
him from all his kindred and cotemporaries. 
Or he may transform himself into a monster 
of iniquity, and scourge of his race, defying 
the influences of heredity, and resisting suc- 
cessfully persuasion and force. 


INHIBITIVE POWER OF.THE WILL. 

In exhibiting the methods by which such 
results are obtained, I shall begin with the 
inhibitive power of the will, expressed in the 
words voluntary self-restraint. The appe- 
tites are unreasoning ; more so in man thanin 
the lower animals, which seem to be directed 
by instinct in the choice and quantity of their 
food, and by seasons in the gratification of 
their passions. Yet, as they live without in- 
tellectual or moral restraint, «xcept as they 
are brought into contact with man and made 
subservient to him, they are by no means as 
well protected by nature as some have repre- 
sented. In man the natural appetites are 
stimulated by ideas. The elaborate menu of 
a royal entertainment produces an artificial 
hunger ; and the history, names, colors, and 
social relations of wines, an artificial and in- 
satiable thirst. Nature rebels, and the youth 
is taught by the consequences the folly of 
eating for gluttony and not for health. He 
restrains himself by an effort of the will, 
adopts a plan ; and though not entirely con- 
forming to it, is held in check by it. If he 
does not do this, mental and physical decay 
speedily follow. 

It is in the appetites of the body that the 
demand for self-restraint first makes itself 
felt ; and with the first resolution to eat less, 
or to reject what is found to be unwholesome, 
self-molding begins. The passions of child- 
hood are transient, though violent. The cries 
and blows are comparatively harmless, and 
often receive undue indulgence ; but in such 
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instances there comes a time when the youth 
perceives that the results of ebullitions of 
passion are more dangerous to him than to 
others, and he resolves that he will maintain 
his self-control. After various failures and 
much introspection he discovers what is 
necessary, is resolutely silent or turns away, 
and, except in extreme cases, after having 
been at first so excitable that a slight, or a 
mere glance at random, would throw him 
into a tempest, can remain calm or conceal 
his emotions under great provocation. 

Many are so diffident that the least un- 
usual occurrence in company embarrasses 
them. Their cheeks crimson, they become 
painfully self-conscious, and there is forced 
upon them the necessity of passing their 
lives in solitude, ever shrinking from re- 
sponsibility, or of overcoming these feelings. 
Those of really strong character determine 
upon the latter. They restrain these phys- 
ical tendencies; drive the blood back, and 
firmly hold a dignified and self-contained 
attitude. 

This work goes on constantly. Thescholar 
in school, the clerk in the store, the student 
entering upon his profession, the maiden 
naking her début in society, are all molding 
themselves by voluntary self-restraint. By 
nature the mind wanders. Professor Ribot 
in his ‘‘ Psychology of Attention’’ (a work 
recently translated into English and pub- 
lished in a cheap form, worthy the reading of 
all students of human nature), makes clear 
the fact that attention is spontaneous and 
transient, and that the first step to voluntary 
attention is the use of the inhibitive power 
of the mind, other things being shut out, 
and the attention directed to the object de- 
manding consideration. Children and un- 
educated persons find it impossible to fix 
their minds; protracted discipline alone can 
give the power. 


IMITATION. 


The attitude and motions of the body, and 
the use of the human voice, are the products 
in a large degree of self-molding. Some at- 
titudes, movements, words, tones, would be 
learned by spontaneous imitation; but the 
power to speak, sing, drill, perform the count- 
less acts which make a trade or profession, is 
attained only by intentional conformity to rule 
or model. In society man naturally imitates 
his fellows ; but independent of these general 
customs which give a unanimity to the 
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aspect of society, each person sees something 
which falls in with his tastes, and is adapted 
to promote his interests. He determines to 
possess himself of the accomplishment, which 
he does by voluntary attention and deliberate 
imitation. Taught by his failures he elimi- 
nates their causes, and stimulated by his suc 
cesses he redoubles his energy and equals his 
master ; then a newprinciple called emulation 
comes into play, and he determines to sur- 
pass him. 

It is thus that progress is made, first in th¢ 
soul of the man, and then in the outer world, 
Restraint and imitation are the first and the 
second steps in this upward,—or in some in- 
stances downward progress. For there are 
those who imitate vices, not virtues ; defects, 
not excellencies ; who seek to make them- 
selves strong for evil and harm, and not for 
good and helpfulness. 


REFLECTION. 

Closely allied to restraint and imitation, 
operating with them and developing after a 
time into an independent action, is reflection, 
the direction of the mind to a subject; the 
consideration of its bearings upon life, char- 
acter, interest, pleasure, or pain. This is 
both a fruit and a seed of discipline. It be- 
comes a habit of the mind, its reflex influence 
being as valuable as the results of its opera- 
tion. The person who has taught himself to 
deliberate is a very different character from 
what he was before he acquired the art. He 
looks at every thing from different points of 
view. Caution, comparison, consistency, co- 
herence, are all involved in the process. 
‘Upstart passion,’’ fatal to reflection, is held 
in check, reason is no longer obscured, and 
though mere reflection cannot exterminate or 
even always chain passion, it is always sta- 
tioning sentries along dangerous frontiers, 
and ever ready to wake the mind from a dan- 
gerous dream. Intentional conformity to an 
ideal is thus made possible. 

No one who reads these words has ever seen 
a perfect character, nor gazed upon absolutely 
faultless conduct. For all human beings 
are in process of cultivation, and before the 
work can be completed the relaxing influ 
ence of old age disintegrates the mental and 
sometimes the moral fibers of the being; or 
premature death removes the pupil beyond 
the observation of his fellow-students. But 
every human being can form an ideal of a per- 
fect man, and by that standard we judge one 
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another. The employer has an ideal clerk 
ever before him. He does not pause to con- 
sider that when himself a clerk he fell far 
below the ideal ; but approves or disapproves 
those who serve him according to their har- 
mony or discord with his mental concept. So 
the critic judges, and so the master, the works 
of his pupils, and, if a master, his own. 

To hold such an ideal before the mind’s eye 
and endeavor to conform to it, require the ex- 
ercise of every faculty of the human mind: 
imagination, which paints it vividly ; memory 
which retains the figure; perception, which 
discerns the lineaments ; reason, which marks 
out a line of conduct adapted to conform the 
character to the ravishing portrait, and thus 
make every existing quality and attainment 
seem below the grade required by self-respect. 
Grand is the spectacle of a young man or 
woman intent upon an invisible model, in- 
visible only to the outer world, but more 
distinct within than the sun shining in the 
heavens, and resolved to attain it. Silence 
the cynic who hisses out between his teeth, 
“Itis adelusion!’’ The benign provision of 
nature is that the ideal shall expand and 
beautify according to the increasing eleva- 
tion of the view-point above the low horizon 
which bounds the prosy lives of those who 
act only as they are acted upon ; whose ends 
are selfish and whose faces are ever in the 
dust. 


BOOKS AND SOCIETY. 

It is in working toward such a permanent 
model that the choice of books and of society 
is so important, in fact indispensable. He 
who selects a book with an understanding of 
its contents, puts the stamp upon his soul 
before he has read a single line. Thus a 
young man was heard to say to another con- 
cerning a book which I will not name, ‘‘ There 
ismore funny wickedness in it than in any 
other book you ever saw.”’ Said his friend, ‘‘ I 
will have a copy before to-morrow.’’ The 
very thought had harmed him and prepared 
him to read with avidity, and assimilate the 
contents of the evil book, which with such a 
mental preparation wove about his spirit nets 
and bands, making impossible any deed of 
noble daring or virtuous resolution. He who 
selects a book of wisdom, virtue, or inspira- 
tion, in view of its contents, strengthens 
tach quality in his soul; and as he opens its 
pages, the receptive faculties adjust them- 
selves to the inflow of impulse, truth, and 
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light, and his being enlarges. Intent upon 
self-molding, every faculty is made acute, and 
the evil book orevil man discerned, is shunned 
and thus the very desire of improvement is a 
rampart against vice. 

Society continually obtrudes misleading 
concrete forms, and that in every sphere. The 
young orator beholds a mountebank, and is 
deceived by the applause of the groundlings ; 
a musician listens to a performer who has 
been advertised into an ephemeral popularity ; 
the candidate for the ministry sees a house 
filled with a gaping crowd who laugh at the 
slang or weep at the bathos of a performance 
destitute of logic, reverence, or spirituality, 
and thinks within himself, ‘‘ This is the road 
to success’’; and the pure example of one 
whose genuine simplicity, unsullied reputa- 
tion, and just counsel had furnished the 
germs of his ‘‘ great ideal’’ is obscured. The 
sycophant deceives him who aspires to bea 
gentleman ; the scornful, flippant, ostenta- 
tious, affected social star perverts the mind 
of the ingenuous maiden who, too, would 
shine. The successful gambler deludes the 
aspiring young merchant and causes him to 
turn aside from legitimate and honorable 
paths to doubtful methods of gain. Therefore, 
he who is intent upon molding himself into 
the best character, must be superior to so- 
ciety, and use books and men asa means to an 
end, which in the sincerity of his spirit he 
has adopted as worthy of a noble ambition. 


SUPERNATURAL HELP. 


In these papers I have made no direct refer- 
ence to religion. Its influence is both general 


and special. Christian civilization is the 
great fact of the nineteenth century in the 
first powers of the globe. Like the individ- 
ual Christian it is imperfect ; but its funda- 
mental principle is all inclusive and essential 
right. In its special influence upon man it 
implies an alliance between him and his Cre- 
ator, and explains to his intellect the impor- 
tance of receiving the divine transforming 
power, and is so perfectly in harmony with 
the nature of man that all its methods are 
similar to those required by success in the 
ordinary struggle of life. It sets before the 
mind a perfect ideal of moral character ; de- 
mands the subjection of passion to reason; 
of appetite to will; of all the faculties to 
conscience and the word and spirit of God. 

It describes the only character which God 
can approve; presents it in the person of 
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Christ, and inspires the heart with high am- 
bitions to conform to it, strengthening it 
against every impeding inward impulse, or 
unfavorable outward influence. The philos- 
ophy of religious self-molding by restraint is 
in these words, ‘‘ For this cause keep I my 
body under subjection’; by imitation, 
‘* Christ, ourexample’’; by reflection, ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
and if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things ’’; by the con- 
templation of an ideal, “ But we all, as with 
open face, beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of 
the Lord.”’ 

It is this highest form of self-molding with 
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its consummation, which gives dignity to 
life. All other efforts are bounded by this. 

This opens the gate of endless progress, 
and justifies the noble sentiment of Daniel 
Webster : ‘‘ If we work upon marble it will 
perish ; if we work upon brass, time will 
efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we instill them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and of our fellow- 
men we engrave on those tablets something 
which will brighten to all eternity.” ' 

Devotion to it makes men in this life not 
like ‘‘dumb, driven cattle’’ but heroes in the 
strife ; and in victory or defeat they are alike 
conquerors. All the honor that the Infinite 
can bestow upon the finite awaits them ; for 
‘‘He who hath wrought them for the self- 
same thing [and together with whom they 
have been laborers] is God.”’ 


INDUSTRY 
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Of Bryn Mawr College 


HEN an American asks what Euro- 

\ \ pean nations are doing in the gov- 

ernmental management of industry, 
his inquiry is suggested partly by a belief 
that European governments have assumed 
industrial functions on a large scale, and 
partly by a vague impression that the policy 
has been entered on deliberately, as an ex- 
pedient restriction of individualism. A brief 
survey of the actual situation will modify 
these impressions. Compared with American 
states and cities the general governments 
and municipalities of Europe carry on in- 
dustrial activities of great importance, but, 
when compared with the industry carried on 
under those same governments by private 
enterprise, the aggregate is very small indeed. 
Still smaller is the amount of industry with- 
drawn from individual control for reasons of 
social expediency. 

Many industries belong to European states 
not by deliberate acquisition but by historical 
inheritance. Many others have been acquired 
merely for revenue, the tobacco industry of 
France being a familiar example. Prussia 
obtains from public domains, forests, railroad, 
and state monopolies, no less than 44 per 
cent of her entire revenue. Russia derives 


from similar sources 14.2 per cent; Austria 
7.5 per cent ; France 5.5 per cent; and Italy 
2.6 per cent. ‘ 

Historical conditions have been favorable 
to the nationalization of industry in Europe 
to an extent that Americans can hardly real- 
ize. The Roman dominion carried with ita 
state régime in industry that closely ap- 
proached absoluteism. In the fourth century 
‘‘the state had become every thing, the indi- 
vidual nothing.’’ From end to end of the 
empire were scattered state workshops for the 
manufacture of arms, and of linen, woolen, 
and silken cloths. A procurator managed 
each and rendered account to his political su- 
perior. Raw material was dealt out by the 
authorities to whom the finished products 
were returned. Every workman had his 
stint, and any failure or negligence brought 
severe punishment. The dyer that burned or 
stained his piece of cloth paid the forfeit of 
his head. The great natural resources were 
state monopolies. Such were most of the 
mines, quarries, and salt pits, and the im- 
perial purple dye, obtained from the com- 
panies of shell fishers.* Industries not di- 


* The purple dye of the Greeks and Romans, known as 
the Tyrian purple, was obtained from the Murex, a genus 
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rectly managed by the imperial administra- 
tion were subject to a despotic regulation and 
acrushing taxation. 

It is true that this system broke down under 
its own weight. Men forsook their farms and 
their trades in spite of the most barbarous 
penalties. The ‘‘deserted farm,’’ which has 
become so disquieting a symptom of agri- 
cultural decline throughout the Eastern 
States of our own country, was a familiar 
sight, fifteen hundred years ago, from the 
Mediterranean to the English Channel. Nev- 
ertheless, the tradition of state industry re- 
mained long after the barbarian invasions 
had overthrown Rome’s political supremacy 
forever. Like the Roman law it had an inde- 
pendent vitality of its own. Men had be- 
come used to it. Their habits of thought had 
taken such a form that it was easier to them 
to explain the general impoverishment under 
the Theodosian reign by imperial exactions 
and administrative abuses than by any in- 
herent badness in the system of state indus- 
try. Consequently, as the modern European 
governments arose on the ruins of the older 
civilization, it was as natural that they should 
assume important industrial functions as 
that their law should be based on the Justin- 
jan code.* 

This tradition has co-operated with another 
historical cause, not peculiar to Europe. 
Every sovereign state acquires, from time to 
time, large properties in real estate ; some- 
times by purchase or annexation, sometimes 
by successful war. The American way of 
dealing with such property is to make it over 
as rapidly as possible to private owners. In 
this way we have disposed of the largest and 


of gasteropod mollusks found in the Mediterranean Sea. 
These creatures are remarkable for a long slender beak. 
Their shells are ornamented with several rows of longi- 
tudinal ridges from which come rows of long, pointed 
spines. A purple secretion is found in the animals, from 
which the dye was made. It is said that heaps of their 
broken shells are still to be seen on the shore of Phoenicia, 
left there by the ancients who had crushed them to obtain 
the material for the dye. 


*This code of Roman laws stands as the great monu- 
ment of the reign of Justinian. (See ‘‘ Outline History of 
Rome,” p. 233.) It was a great compilation containing 
extracts from the writings of all distinguished jurists. For 
this great work he appointed a committee of ten lawyers 
with Tribonian at the head, who gave three years of un- 
remitting toil to the undertaking. When the work was 
completed, Justinian forbade all reference to any other 
book in legal discussions and also the writing of any 
commentaries on this new work. If any question arose 
which could not be settled by this code, he himself de- 
cided the matter, and his decisions were incorporated in 
the code. 


D-Mar. 


richest areas of public land that any nation 
ever possessed. The European way has been 
usually to hold such property as domains of 
the state, sometimes cultivating it under gov- 
ernmental management, sometimes leasing 
it to private occupiers, but in either case 
making it a permanent source of revenue. 
Thus Prussia, according to Leroy Beaulieu 
(bo-le-uh), derives over $7,000,000 annually 
from public estates under cultivation. No 
other European government, however, ob- 
tains anything like so large a sum from this 
source. 

The most interesting, as well as the most 
important branch of state industry having its 
origin in these conditions, but maintained 
now quite as much by considerations of gen- 
eral expediency, is forestry. With few excep- 
tions the great European states have long 
recognized the imperative necessity of pre- 
serving large areas of forest as indispensable 
factors in the economic resources of a coun- 
try. The impoverishment of Spain, which 
might be one of the richest lands in christen- 
dom, and the transformation of western Jut- 
land* in Denmark from a noble forest into a 
naked desert, are standing warnings against 
forest spoliation. Most European states, 
therefore, carry forestry administration so far 
as to control planting and cutting on private 
estates as well as on the public domain. The 
admirable result is that, notwithstanding 
their dense populations, Austria-Hungary 
has one-third of its productive area in wood- 
land, the German states one-fifth to one- 
third, Belgium almost one-fifth, and even 
France, which suffered severely from forest 
destruction during the first half of this 
century, has now no less than 22,000,000 acres 
in mature or growing wood. 

It is not at all probable that European 
forestry could have become what it is to-day 
had not the governments themselves been the 
great forest owners. This is the significance 
of the historical factors above referred to. 
The problem of saving our own rapidly dis- 
appearing forests would be a very different 
one from what it is, had our national and 
state governments retained possession of the 
more important wooded areas. 

Systematic forestry began in France in 
1669, when a definite plan of management of 


*In the eleventh century this peninsula was covered 
with valuable timber which was rapidly cut away for the 
money it would bring, and now it is largely a dreary 
waste. 
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state forests was adopted. At present nearly 
or quite one-half of the total forest area of 
France is owned by the general government 
or by the communes. Prussia and Hanover 
have 6,200,000 acres of state, communal, and 
ecclesiastical forests, all managed by the 
state. Austria-Hungary has 2,330,000 acres 
of state forest ; Italy nearly 4,000,000 ; and 
Belgium nearly 375,000 acres of state and 
communal forest under state management. 
The administration of these great properties 
is a division of the revenue service and they 
are made to yield a net revenue to the public 
treasury in addition to the incalculable bene- 
fit that accrues to agricultural and other pri- 
vate industry from forest preservation. The 
Prussian income from state forests runs up 
from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000 a year, about 
one-half of which is net. The expenses under 
Austrian administration are nearly one-third 
of the gross receipts. France expends 
$2,500,000 to $3,200,000 on her forests, and 
gets from them a gross income of $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000. 

In all of the European states that pay at- 
tention to this matter, and especially in those 
just named, a school or group of schools is 
the central feature of the whole system. The 


course combines thorough scientific instruc- 
tion with drill in practical details. Candidates 
for responsible positions in the forestry service 
must have passed successfully the full courses 
of these schools. It is this feature that makes 
European forestry at once scientific and 


financially successful. The number of men 
employed in the forestry service differs con- 
siderably, in proportion to the forest area, in 
different countries. The largest staff is that 
of Prussia, numbering over 4,000, one-fourth 
of whom are scientifically educated men. 

If historical conditions and considerations 
of revenue have done so much to make 
forestry a governmental function that it is 
doubtful whether, without them, a scientific 
state forestry, really vigorous and efficient, 
could have been established at all, they have 
played a part yet more important in the de- 
velopment of national manufactures. A de- 
liberate policy consciously aiming at the 
nationalization of industry for economic or 
social reasons, of course, would seek to bring 
the important manufactures of a nation 
under governmental management. Only one 
considerable attempt in this direction has 
been made in modern Europe, and no attempt 
has succeeded. The national manufactures 
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at present existing are maintained either for 
revenue or for educational purposes. 

It was in 1848, immediately after the revo- 
lutionary uprising in France, that asystematic 
plan to substitute public for private manufac. 
tories and workshops was adopted by the 
French government. The so-called afeliers 
nationaux —government workshops — were 
organized in great numbers and on a vast 
scale. Half a century before, when the be- 
ginning of public troubles in 1790 had closed 
great numbers of private establishments, 
public afeliers had been opened in the en- 
virons of Paris, to afford work and wages to 
the unemployed. There was nothing essen- 
tially new, therefore, in the plan of 1848, ex- 
cept that Louis Blanc* had elaborated it asa 
scheme for making the state ultimately the 
sole undertaker of industry and employer of 
labor. Could his dreams have been fulfilled, 
their realization would have been a long 
stride toward industrial nationalism, as we 
now understand the term. Socialistic writers 
claim that the experiment was not tried in 
good faith, and that the government's only 
solicitude was to destroy Louis Blanc’s influ- 
ence with the working classes. However 
that may have been, the results were disas- 
trous. The a/eliers nationaux became a refuge 
for the worthless, and private industry was so 
far disorganized that a score of worthy men 
were forced into idleness for every one em- 
ployed by the state. 

If this experiment was not fairly tried, no 
attempt to benefit the wages class by nation- 
alizing industry has been. In the manage- 
ment of the mines, quarries, salt works, to- 
bacco industries, pottery, and tapestry works, 
which belong to various European states, 
considerations of wealth distribution have no 
place whatever. These properties figure in 
the budget, not in social reform. 

Next to forestry the tobacco monopoly of 
France has been since 1811 perhaps the chief 
productive industry under state management 
in Europe. The government authorizes the 
cultivation of tobacco in certain designated 
departments, buys the crop, works it up in 
national manufactories, and sells the products. 
There are fifteen departments in which tobac- 
co growing is permitted. The number of 
hectarest that may be planted is fixed an- 
nually by the minister of finance and appor- 

* (1813-1882.) A celebrated French journalist, politician, 
and historian. 


tA French measure of area equivalent to 2.471 acres. 
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tioned among the arvondissements* by the 
prefects. The minister of finance fixes also 
the price that will be paid for the different 
qualities of leaf. The planters, on their part, 
must render a strict account of their entire 
crop, and failing to deliver as much as the 
government estimates call for, they must pay 
over the value of the deficit unless they can 
prove before a tribunal of experts that acci- 
dent or unfavorable weather has cut down the 
crop. Under certain strict regulations and 
subject to government control in every par- 
ticular, tobacco may be raised for export as 
well as for the state manufactories. 

There are fifteen manufactures de tabac. 
Each establishment is managed by a council, 
consisting of a president, a director in gen- 
eral charge of the works and service, an en- 
gineer in charge of the technical part of the 
service, and asub-engineer. All the function- 
aries of these factories are under bonds, rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 12,000 francs. The products 
include nearly forty varieties of cigars, 
cigarettes, smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, 
and snuff. Sales are made through govern- 
ment entrepdtst and bureaux de debit.t 

Italy, Spain, and Austria are the other Eu- 
ropean countries in which the manufacture 
of tobacco is a state monopoly. 

Two other interesting manufactures are 
state monopolies in France. These are the 
manufacture of porcelain at Sévres (savr) and 
of tapestry at Gob’e-lin and Beauvais (bo-v4). 
Under the monarchy these industries were 
properties of the crown. In 1870 they were 
made over to the direction of the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce, and the next year 
they were transferred to the ministry of pub- 
lic instruction and fine arts. 

The manufacture of Sévres porcelain was 
begun in 1740 by a society in which the king 
took a leading part and it was not until 1759 
that it became an attribute of the crown. As 
now carried on the work is under the super- 
vision of a council of four members who ex- 
amine and estimate all products of the work- 
shop from an artistic point of view. This 
council consists of a general administrator, a 
director of fine art, a curator of the museum, 
anda treasurer. The working force includes 


*“The territory of France since the Revolution has 
been divided into departments, those into ar-ron-disse- 
ments (mong), those into cantons, and the latter into 
communes,”’ 
t(Ong-tre-po.) Warehouses ; free ports. 

}(Bu-ro deh da bee.) Markets. 
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superintendents, artists, sculptors, decora- 
tors, and unskilled workmen. Permanent 
employees are pensioned in old age. All pro- 
ducts are at the disposal of the ministry. 
Those not reserved for public buildings, 
schools, museums, etc., are put on sale as a 
source of revenue. Special orders for private 
buyers can be executed only under explicit 
ministerial permission. 

The manufacture of the famous Gobelin 
tapestries was established by a royal edict in 
1667. The products are devoted, under min- 
isterial decrees, to the decoration of public 
buildings. The personnel of the industry 
consists of a general administrator, a director 
of colors, a professor of design, an accountant, 
superintendents, artist-weavers, and less 
skilled laborers. The permanent staff, as at 
Sévres, are entitled to retiring pensions. The 
works at Beauvais, where tapestries for pan- 
elings.and furniture coverings are made, are 
similarly organized. At both places are 
schools of design to which pupils are admitted 
gratuitously. 

France has attempted to make the manu- 
facture of matches a state monopoly but with 
very poor success. From all her industrial 
monopolies together she obtains a net reve- 
nue of $80,000,000 a year. Prussia, from sim- 
ilar sources, including mines and salt works, 
obtains annually $22,000,000 to $23,000,000. 
The maufacture of salt is an important state 
industry also in Austria and Italy. The 
famous Dresden china is a state monopoly in 
Saxony, yielding to the public treasury a 
yearly income of $85,000 to $90,000. 

If we turn now to the great’ business enter- 
prises that European governments have de- 
liberately withdrawn from private manage- 
ment, not for fiscal reasons merely, but in 
a belief that state management would better 
secure the economic interests of the public at 
large, we find that, with few exceptions, they 
are concerned with transportation and com- 
munication, rather than with the production 
of goods. Notwithstanding some changes in 
the other direction, railroads are rapidly be- 
coming state property on the European con- 
tinent. This is the more significant when we 
remember that historical influences have not 
favored state ownership of railroads, as of 
forests and domains. The pioneer railroads 
in France, Germany, and elsewhere, were pri- 
vate ventures. To build a railroad was a dif- 
ferent thing from retaining anestate of known 
value. It involved a great expenditure of 
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capital in ventures more or less experimental, 
and governments hesitated. 

A plan worked out in France, found general 
favor. The government subsidized* and 
controlled, but did notown. It did, however, 
make the proviso that after a term of years, 
usually 99, the roads should revert to the state, 
and it reserved the right to buy them at an 
earlier date on terms favorable to stockhold- 
ers. This plan has been until recently the 
basis of French railroading. Belgium tried 
the experiment of dividing the railroad busi- 
ness between private and state lines, with 
free competition. The early policy of Ger- 
many was a combination of the French sys- 
tem with an attempt to let all parties use the 
railroads like common roads or canals, on 
payment of toll. 

All these plans have been giving way since 
1870 to the state management. The Belgian 
plan of free competition between state and 
private roads gave excellent results for a time. 
The service was good and the rates very low. 
But the government found that to carry out 
this policy consistently was to lose money. 
It must buy or sell, It began buying in 1870 
and now owns more than three-quarters of 
the mileage of the country. Prussia, also, 
began buying in 1870 but made so little prog- 
ress that in 1878 the state owned only 3,000 
of the 9,000 miles in the country. From 1879 
the transition to state ownership went on rap- 
idly, and by 1885 was virtually completed, the 
government then owning 13,000 miles, oper- 
ated by 80,000 employees, as regularly ap- 
pointed members ofthecivil service. Only 1,000 
miles remained under private management. 

Austria, on account of the low state of her 
finances, has not been able to follow any con- 
sistent policy. She has bought and sold ac- 
cording to changing necessities. Mostof her 
railroads are still in private hands, but the 
drift of evehts at present may be said to be to- 
ward state ownership. 

Italy was on the point of bringing all the 
important railroad lines of the country under 
state ownership in 1875 when a change of 
ministry initiated a complete change of policy. 
A commission was appointed to study the 
whole question of the comparative advantages 
of state and private ownership. Its elaborate 
report was against state ownership. In 1885 a 
contract was made with two companies to 
operate the roads for sixty years and divide 


* Supported or aided by the payment of money. 
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profits with the state. The contract may be 
terminated by either party at the expiration 
of twenty or forty years. 

In France all the influences are making for 
state ownership. The government is already 
buying old lines and constructing new ones, 
and unless public opinion undergoes a great 
change within the next few years the expiring 
charters will not be renewed. The state will 
become the owner and operator of a complete 
net-work of lines, radiating from Paris to 
every quarter of the republic. 

The general results of state management 
of railroads in Europe may be described in 
a word. Service is more equal and uniform 
than under private management in the 
United States. In quality it is generally 
admitted to be inferior, but it is too early 
to say that it must continue to be below the 
best or most enterprising that we are familiar 
with. Prussia seems to be working out the 
problem of securing a good and uniform 
service at low prices, while yet making the 
roads pay a revenue to the state. 

All European governments, including Eng- 
land, whose railroads are as yet private prop- 
erties, have taken possession of the telegraph, 
and England has admirably developed that 
part of the postal service which is known as 
the parcels post. It was not until 1870 that 
England took possession of her telegraph 
lines, at a cost of £10,880,571. This was a 
heavy outlay and great expenses were incur- 
red for improvements and extensions of the 
service. But in ten years the business so in- 
creased, owing to the greater facilities offered 
to the public, that the income covered all 
expenses, including interest on the purchase 
outlay. Much the same thing may be said of 
European telegraph as of European railway 
service. It is not as good or as cheap as our 
American service for long messages or for 
long distances. It does not doas well by the 
rich patron with a large business, but it is 
both better and cheaper for the average man 
who wishes to send short messages short dis- 
tances. 

Perhaps no one government enterprise in 
all Europe is a greater success from the point 
of view of public convenience than the En- 
glish parcels post. Taking a package of one 
pound weight for three pence, or of seven 
pounds weight for one shilling, at any post- 
office, and delivering it wherever letters and 


papers are delivered in the kingdom, it of- 


fers the American much to covet. 
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thousands of followers; photography, 

the science, presents a host of unsolved 
problems of great interest. Of those who 
practice the art, but few give any thought to 
its scientific aspect ; and fewer still have con- 
tributed any thing toward its recent advance- 
ment. Nevertheless, to the student of science, 
photography offers peculiar fascinations. 
During the first years of its existence, such 
men as Brewster,* Morse,} and Draper} were 
among its votaries, and at the late great in- 
ternational exhibition devoted to photog- 
raphy, at Berlin, some of the most eminent 
men of science of our day were among the 
competitors. 

At the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Septem- 
ber 1889, the president of the mathematical 
and physical section said in his address: 
“..... there should be no stimulus for the 
study of science, to be compared to photog- 
raphy. Step by step, as it is pursued, there 
will be formed a desire for a knowledge of all 
physical science. Physics, chemistry, optics, 
and mathematics are all required to enable it 
to be studied as it should be studied ; and it 
has the great advantage that experimental 
work is the very foundation of it, and results 
of some kind are always visible.’” || 

A consideration of the problems which the 
study of photography presents, and of the re- 
cent advancement toward the solution of 
those problems, cannot but be of interest to 
the student of physics. When we speak of 
recent advances in photography, we may, it 
istrue, have in mind many different things. 
To the artist, the naturalist, the chemist, the 
astronomer, the physicist, different lines of 

*Sir David. (1781-1868.) An eminent British optician 
and philosopher. 


P trousands of 1 the art, has many 


tSamuel Finley Breese. (1791-1872.) An American art- 
ist and the inventor of the electric telegraph. 

tJohn William. (1811-1882.) A distinguished chemist 
and physiologist. He was born in England but came to 
America in 1833 where he spent the remainder of his life. 
The author of several scientific works. 

| Opening address of Captain W. de W. Abney, Presi- 
dent of Section A.; B.A.A.S. See Nature, Vol. 40, p. 469. 


thought will be suggested. I propose, in 
this great field, to leave untouched those mat- 
ters which are chiefly of technical interest, 
although these have a basis in the physics of 
the subject, which would be interesting and 
instructive, and to consider two problems 
which involve most directly the principles of 
experimental physics. 

I. 

The satisfactory portrayal of any object by 
photography, involves complete fidelity in two 
particulars : accuracy of outline and the faith- 
ful reproduction of light and shade. Lens- 
making has been brought to such perfection 
in recent years as to leave but little to be de- 
sired so far as the form of the photographic 
image is concerned ; but the production of a 
photograph in which the lights are so dis- 
tributed as to give in the picture the same 
gradations of luminosity which the object 
preserits to the eye, is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Although a great deal of atten- 
tion has been devoted to this problem, very 
much still remains to be done. Indeed at 
the present day a very much higher degree of 
success in this respect lies within the power 
of the skillful draughtsman than can be at- 
tained by the photographer. The etcher and 
his fellow-workers in black and white are 
able to interpret for us the tones of a land- 
scape and even its color, with far greater 
fidelity than can be done with the camera. 

Before considering the reasons which under- 
lie the failure of the photographic plate to re- 
produce light and shade according to their 
proper values, we must recall for a moment, 
the way in which light waves affect the ret- 
ina. Of all the countless waves of radiant 
energy which emanate from a source of light 
like the sun, only a certain few, which are in- 
cluded between two well-defined and quite 
narrow limits, affect the human eye. When 
these particular wave lengths beat upon the 
retina, they stimulate the optic nerve ; and 
we get the sensation which we call light. 
Wave lengths, shorter or longer, may reach 
the retina, but the nerve fails to respond, and 
the only knowledge we can gain of their ex- 
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istence is by the indirect method of observing 
their effect upon other objects. 

Most of the radiant energy sent to us from 
the sun, is made up of waves which are too 
long to stimulate the optic nerve. These we 
have learned to know chiefly by their heating 
effects. Another set of waves, even shorter 
than those which produce the sensation of 
light, are capable of decomposing certain 
compounds upon which they may fall ; and it 
is by their chemical effects that we are able to 
study them. Now the chemical actions best 
adapted to this purpose are those which take 
place upon the photographic plate ; and our 
acquaintance with the rays in question, we 
owe almost entirely to photography. 

The sensitive salt of silver with which the 
photographic film is impregnated, is very 
like the retina of the eye in one respect: it 
also is affected by a certain set of rays lying 
between well-defined limits;and the fact which 
makes photography possible at all is that the 
portion of the spectrum which acts upon the 
photographic plate, overlaps that which af- 
fects the retina. 

There are certain rays lying in the blue and 
violet to which the eye responds, and which 
are also capable of decomposing the sensitive 
salts of silver. All those colors which are 
brightest to the eye, however, lie just beyond 
the photographic limit, and their action upon 
the filmis inappreciable. As we pass through 
the spectrum from red to violet, we find the 
eye rising rapidly in sensitiveness ; so that 
the orange is many times more luminous 
than the red, and the yellow and yellowish 
green are much brighter still. The sensitive- 
ness of the eye then begins to fall off by in- 
sensible gradations as we pass from the green 
and blue into the violet, where the sensation 
of color finally becomes lost. 

Suppose a photographic plate to be substi- 
tuted for the eye, and that after having ex- 
posed it to the action of the spectrum, we 
study the effect which the various colors have 
produced upon it. Throughout the red and 
yellow, no effect will be observed. In the 
bluish greens some slight action becomes per- 
ceptible, which increases very rapidly as we 
enter the blue of the spectrum. Just as we 
are passing out of the range of the wave 
lengths which affect the eye, we reach those, 
the action of which upon the photographic 
plate is most marked. Moving on to regions 
beyond the violet, we find wave lengths, 
which although incapable of influencing the 
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eye, are still capable of decomposing the 
salts of silver. Finally we come to the other 
limit of sensitiveness of the photographic 
plate where even actinic* action ceases. 

Bearing all this in mind we are in position 
to see very clearly the nature of the difficulty 
of obtaining a photographic picture in which 
light and shade are distributed as we see 
them in nature. To obtain fidelity in this 
matter of light and shade the sensitive film 
must be acted upon by each color in the ob- 
ject photographed, just in proportion to the 
brightness of that color as it appears to the 
eye. In point of fact, however, as we have 
just seen, pure reds fail to affect the film at 
all and appear in our picture as black. Yel- 
lows and greens, which form much the bright- 
est element of the object, hardly affect the 
plate at all; blues and violets, which, al- 
though visible to the eye, are when pure ex- 
ceedingly dark, act upon the film very strong- 
ly indeed. The result is that our picture, 
however successful it may be as a record of 
form, fails altogether to reproduce the grada- 
tions of brightness as we see them in the ob- 
ject itself. 

This prime fault in photography could be 
entirely cured only by the discovery of some 
sensitive salt upon which light waves would 
act just as they do upon the human retina. 
No such substance is known, but students 
of photography have been untiring in their 
efforts to find at least a partial remedy. 

Some years ago H. W. Vogel, one of the 
highest of the German authorities upon this 
subject, discovered that the impregnation of 
a photographic plate with certain aniline 
dyes, would bring about, to some extent at 
least, the desired effect. That is to say, 
plates thus obtained were found to be sensi- 
tive to the red and yellow as well as to the 
violet portions of the spectrum. 

The secret of the action of these dyes was 
for a long time not clearly understood. The 
ever increasing list of coal-tar colors and a 
great variety of other stuffs were expeti- 
mented upon, for the purpose of finding 
those with which the best effects could be 
produced, and in the hope of throwing light 
upon the principle of their action. The key 
to the problem was finally found by Captain 
Abney, who discovered that only fugitive 
dyes would produce the desired effect ; and 


* Pertaining to that power in the sun’s rays, which pro 
duces chemical action in photography. 
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that the increased sensitiveness of the pho- 
tographic plate occurred only in those colors 
by which the dye was most rapidly bleached. 
Fugitive dyes are those which are rapidly de- 
composed by light. Abney followed up the 
subject in an admirable set of investigations, 
and he succeeded in showing that the re- 
duction of the silver salt was not brought 
about by the red and yellow rays themselves, 
but that these, in decomposing the dye, set 
free certain chemical re-agents which in turn 
exerted a reducing action upon the photo- 
graphic plate. 

This solution of the difficulty is far from 
being complete, for the sensitiveness of none 
ofthe stained films as yet produced corres- 
ponds with that of the retina ; but the scien- 
tific value of the discovery is very great in- 
deed. The distribution of light and shade in 
pictures printed from such films approaches 
the truth much more nearly than in the 
case of ordinary photographs, and the ar- 
tistic value of the result is thereby greatly 
enhanced. 

It is, however, especially in the photo- 
graphic study of radiation that the new pro- 
cess has been of scientific importance. For- 
merly photographs of the spectrum began in 


the green and were of service chiefly in the 


investigation of the ultra-violet rays. Re- 
cently it has become possible to include the 
entire visible spectrum, and to such perfec- 
tion the matter has been brought, that pho- 
tographs of the solar spectrum have entirely 
superseded the hand-drawn maps upon which 
at an earlier period, an infinite amount of la- 
bor had been expended. Captain Abney, to 
whom thescience of photography owes much, 
has recently discovered a variety of the bro- 
mide of silver which is decomposed by the ac- 
tion of some of the longest wave lengths of 
which we have any knowledge; and he has 
succeeded by means of plates sensitized with 
this salt, in getting photographic impressions 
from the rays emanating from bodies at tem- 
peratures far below the red heat. Ina per- 
fectly dark room, for example, it is possible 
with such a plate, to take a photograph of a 
kettle of hot water. The picture will be pro- 
duced by the action of the long heat rays 
which all bodies send out, even at such low 
temperatures. With such a plate, moreover, 
placed at the focus of a proper telescope, the 
presence of heavenly bodies too cold to radi- 
ate light to the eye and too far from the sun 
to shine by borrowed light, could be detected, 
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their positions noted, and their motions fol- 
lowed. 

Thus step by step, the sensitiveness of 
the photographic film has been extended 
from a very limited region in the neigh- 
borhood ofthe violet until it includes nearly 
all the wave lengths of which we have any 
knowledge. 

II. 

When we view the ground glass of a 
camera which is focused upon a landscape, 
we find the little inverted image to be pos- 
sessed of a beauty peculiarly its own. It re- 
produces in miniature, not only details of 
form and of light and shade, but also of color; 
and its hues far surpass any painting in brill- 
iancy and purity. Details of form we have 
learned to preserve in all their fidelity, and 
we have been at least partially successful in 
securing in our photographs, truthfulness of 
light and shadow; but the very element 
which gives the image in the camera its great- 
est charm, that matchless coloring which 
the worker in pigments can imitate but feebly, 
escapes us. 

The very nature of the photographic pro- 
cess seems to exclude all hope of our ever be- 
ing able, by its aid, to fix upon the sensitive 
plate the natural colors of the image focused 
upon it. For photography in natural colors, 
we must await the acquisition of new pro- 
cesses, based upon a deeper knowledge than 
we now possess. From our present standpoint 
the subject presents insurmountable obstacles. 
A great deal of work has been done upon it 
nevertheless ; and although little or no prog- 
ress has been made toward the real goal, a 
certain sort of subordinate or secondary suc- 
cess has attended these efforts. 

More than one process has been developed, 
by means of which colored pictures may be 
produced, and has been announced under the 
misleading title of ‘‘ Photography in Natural 
Colors.’? What has really been accomplished 
is the development of a remarkable process of 
photo-lithography in colors ; the latest results 
of which as shown in some of the pictures ex- 
exhibited at the recent Paris Exposition, are 
worthy of the highest admiration. 

The success of the process depends upon the 
interesting fact in physics, that all the mani- 
fold tints in nature may be reproduced by the 
union, in proper proportions, of three primary 
colors. These are not the red, yellow, and 
blue of Sir David Brewster, which still sur- 
vive in some of our text-books, but the red, 
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green, and violet of the Young-Helmholtz 
theory.* 

The application of the principle is as fol- 
lows : 

Three negatives are taken of the scene of 
which a colored print is desired. In taking 
the first a screen is interposed between the ob- 
ject and camera, through which only violet 
light can pass. Every portion of the surface 
of the object, into which violet enters as a 
component, sends rays to the sensitive plate. 

All other colors are intercepted. A second 
negative is taken through a screen which al- 
lows only green light to pass; while in the 
third, only those rays which are capable of 
producing the sensation of red, reach the plate. 
The three partial negatives thus obtained, 
represent the three color-components which 
are to make up the complete picture. 

From these negatives lithographic plates 
are prepared by some one of the processes of 
photo-lithography which have in recent years 
been brought to such high perfection ; and 
three pigments are selected which correspond 
as nearly as possible to the three primary 
colors. From the violet negative a violet 


print is made, over which in turn are super- 
imposed prints from the partial negatives in 


red and green. The completed picture pre- 
sents the form of the object with all the fidel- 
ity obtainable by the usual process of photog- 
raphy ; and its coloring is surprisingly good. 


*So called from its founder, Sir Thomas Young (1773- 
1829), and from Professor Helmholtz (1821——) of Berlin, to 
whose investigations the general acceptation of the theory 
isin a great measure due. 
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The limitations of this art of color-printing 
from negatives, are those which are involved 
in the use of pigments. The tints of the 
photo-lithograph are not those which charm us 
in the real image upon the focusing plate of 
the camera; they bear somewhat the same 
distant relation to them which the colors on 
the canvas of the painter bear to those of the 
scene which he is striving to depict. Attheir 
best they are to paintings what the photo. 
graphic print in black and white, at its best, 
is to the work of the etcher Fidelity of color 
is obtained by the application of very differ- 
ent qualities from those which lead to success 
in landscape painting. It depends only 
secondarily upon artistic training, but de- 
mands technical skill of the highest order and 
a thorough appreciation of the physics of 
color sensation. Success depends upon the 
character of the screens, the timing of the ex- 
posures of the three partial negatives, and the 
selection of fundamental pigments which 
shall represent in the best manner the three 
primary color sensations. Beyond this, the 
production of a satisfactory picture is simply 
a question of the skillful application of the art 
of chromo-lithography. The very excellent 
results which already have been produced, in- 
dicate that these essential conditions have 
been much more completely satisfied than 
would have seemed possible ; but whatever 
importance we may ascribe to the process, it 
cannot be in any sense considered as photog- 
raphy in natural colors, nor has it led us 
appreciably nearer to the attainment of that 
much desired end. 
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BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


III. 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is, 
— Tennyson. 
O writes one of our greatest living 
poets, and in these lines we find the 
answer to the second half of the ques- 
tion in our first article, ‘‘ Can the herbs’ vir- 
tues mine increase ?’’ for to ‘‘know what 
God and man is’’ would be the solution of 


the whole matter; and even with the imper- 
fect knowledge we now possess we shall find 
that the study of vegetable life does 
strengthen the principles which may guide 
us in the conduct of our own. 

Not that we can attribute morality of any 
kind to beings so purely mechanical as 
plants; that we feel at once would be absurd, 
and it would be equally so to try to derive 
the foundations of our own moral sense from 
them, since, immediately above the very 
lowest forms of living cells (which can 
scarcely be classed under either kingdom), 
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the two lines of plants and animals divide 
never to meet again. Plants settle down to 
astationary life and employ themselves in 
manufacturing food out of inorganic matter ; 
and animals, feeding on the nourishment 
which plants provide, take the road through 
active movement to sensation and conscious- 
ness. 

But we are now in search of the /aws of 
life, and plants are living beings. The act- 
ive matter, or protoplasm, which works ina 
plant cell is the same as that which forms the 
white corpuscles of our own blood ; and just 
because plants have no consciousness or 
moral sense, we can the better study in them 
general laws common to all life. Indeed, we 
shall find that in many points they strangely 
resemble ourselves, and people who have not 
studied the subject will be surprised to learn 
how these passionless beings injure or ben- 
efit each other, showing that the bright and 
dark threads which we call good and evil are 
woven into the very fabric of life itself. 

The end and object of plant life is fully ex- 
pressed in the words ‘‘ increase, multiply, and 
replenish the earth.’’ Every one knows how 


crowded a hedge-row or meadow is with 
plants, or athicket with bushes and under- 


growth, and if a small clot of earth be taken 
from under ary of these it will be found full 
of seeds, as Mr. Darwin has shown. He re- 
lates how he took from the leg of a partridge 
a ball of dry earth weighing six and a half 
ounces which had been kept dry for three 
years, and when it was moistened no less 
than eighty-two plants sprang up from this 
small lump. Think, then, how many 
myriads of seeds are waiting everywhere, 
and then observe in the spring how thickly 
they start above ground. No sooner do 
warmth and moisture reach the seed than 
the germ begins to sprout, and struggles on 
tillthe more weakly are cut off from one 
cause or another and all but one or two per- 
ish. It is the effort fo live and not the pres- 
ervation of any particular life which is all- 
important even among the lowest forms. 
Hence come the rivalry, the struggle, and 
the selection of those which succeed best in 
overcoming the difficulties by which they are 
surrounded. At first it seems almost impos- 
sible that this can have given rise to all the 
countless varieties of plants and flowers, yet 
if we consider the varied conditions existing 
allover the earth’s surface, the different cli- 
mates, altitudes, and lengths of day and 
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night, the deserts, forests, plains, mount- 
ains, and valleys, the different animals which 
attack plants, from mammals to insects and 
grubs, and the contest between plants them- 
selves as to which shall hold the ground and 
live, we see how they must have assumed 
different forms if they were to exist and 
spread. These conditions would determine 
the growth of the plant, the shape of its 
leaves and branches, and its manner of life. 
But there is another equally important fact, 
its reproduction, the formation and protection 
of the seeds from which new plants are to 
spring. 

Here, too, climate has tobe reckoned with. 
The tender ovules* and polleny must be pro- 
tected from heat and cold, rain and dew, and 
violent winds, and we find the shapes of the 
flowers adapted in various ways for this pur- 
pose. Butthe chief cause of variation has 
been the necessity for cross-fertilization, for 
all flowers require to receive pollen from time 
to time from others of the same species. For 
this service, plants, being stationary, are de- 
pendent on the wind and on insects, and it is 
to the methods they have adopted for attract- 
ing insects useful to their blossoms, and 
keeping off those that are hurtful, that we 
owe the lovely forms and the beautiful colors 
of their flowers. 

Even in the lowest sea-weeds and fresh- 
water algze we find cross-fertilization from 
plant to plant going on in the water ; andon 
land among pines and firs and some of the 
higher plants such as the hazel-nut and 
willow, the wind carries the pollen. Butthe 
remainder of herbs, shrubs, and trees are de- 
pendent on flying insects, which visited them 
inthe beginning no doubt to feed on the 
pollen, then to suck the sweet juice secreted 
in various parts, and at last to gather the 
honey which the flowers began to lay up to 
attract them. So through long ages insects 
and flowers have worked upon each other ; 
and any one who cares, can now trace for 
himself in the works of Darwin, Wallace, 
Asa Gray, Miiller, and others, the proofs of 
the undoubted fact that it is the insect which 
has unconsciously turned the world intoa 
‘“boundless flower-garden’’; and that as 
plants owe their general form to the struggle 
with theclimate and each other, they owe their 
flowers to their rivalry in attracting insects. 


* Rudimentary seeds, 
t+ The fecundating dust of flowers. 
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One of the first results of this active com- 
petition has been that thrift and perseverance 
are strikingly developed in plant life. Each 
plant must seek and use all it can find. 
Annuals with their thread-like roots utilize 
the surface of the soil and hasten to grow, to 
flower, and to seed during the summer. 
They live just on the limits of respectable 
subsistence, storing only just enough in their 
seeds to start the next generation. There- 
fore, they die after a few months and at all 
seasons are liable to be cut off by frost or 
drought, as hard times kill the poor and 
scantily-fed among men. JSiennials take 
deeper root ; they store up food the first year 
and only flower the second year when their 
nourishment is secured. Ferennials do the 
same, but they flower sparingly even the 
second year and go on increasing their stock 
in hand, so that as herbs, shrubs, and trees 
they live for years and even centuries and 
found families; for new branch-buds ‘start 
and grow each year on the old stock, though 
if struck off and planted they become in 
themselves perfect plants. Thus the effort 
to live, controlled by the same effort exer- 
cised by all life around, drives each plant to 
work perseveringly for food, to seek the 
light, to provide its own defenses, and to 
make its own friends ; and any plant which 
fails to do this, is cut off by those which are 
more successful. 

And side by side with these food-making 
plants live the fuzgz, mushrooms, and toad- 
stools, which have lost the green coloring 
matter and cannot make food, but take it 
from decaying plants or animals. These 
plants are often wrongly despised ; their ad- 
vantage is that they can live in dark, dank 
spots; their use is that they act as scavengers, 
breaking down the hard tissues of rotting 
tree trunks and dead vegetation and building 
up tender cells which soon dissolveand afford 
manure to young seedlings in the spring. 
They are the natural result of the life-force 
driving plants along a new path open to 
them. 

So, too, are the smaller fungi, the molds 
and mildews, which, however, fall below the 
limits of respectable subsistence and give us 
the first glimpse of mischief workers, for 
they prey upon their living neighbors. As 
smut, bunt,{ mildew, potato-fungus, and 
others, they grow within seeds or on leaves, 


*Asmut which infests and destroys the kernels of 
wheat. 
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roots, or stems, their germs being always 
ready to develop whenever unhealthy condi- 
tions of climate or soil favor them ; while iy 
other forms they set up diseases in insects, 
fish, mammals, and even on man himself. 

Such parasites answer to the debased and 
criminal classes among men. Driven by the 
stress of life out of the happy, useful world 
they prey upon others. They have their 
counterpart, too, among higher plants, just 
as dishonest and unscrupulous adventurers 
are found in good society. The dodder,* 
which destroys the hops and flax, and the 
broom-rape,} or root-cancer, are familiar ex- 
amples in our latitudes, while in the tropics 
there are the balanophores{ and rafflesias|| 
and the huge creepers in the forest, which 
suck the sap out of strong trees and strangle 
them as they climb up them to bloom in the 
light above. 

We can view these depredators dispassion- 
ately in the plant-world, for we see that they 
are caused simply by the natural efforts of 
plants to grow wherever opportunity offers. 
But as a fact we find that with the exception 
of those which belong originally to the very 
lowest forms of life, they are always stunted 
and degraded types of the families from 
which they spring. Thedodder loses its true 
root and thrusts mere suckers into the plant 
it strangles ; it bears no leaves and has only 
a wiry stem and small flowers. The balano- 
phores and rafflesias have fallen even lower, 
almost to the structure of fungi except that 
they bear flowers. The balanophores, living 
on the roots of trees, are mere fleshly lumps 
bearing a spike of blossoms, and the rafflesia 
has lost even its stem, becoming nothing more 
than a gigantic putrid-smelling flower grow- 
ing ontree branches. Thus we find injury to 
others leading to self-degradation even in un- 
conscious plant life, showing that a being 
which becomes entirely hurtful, injures itself, 
and is at war with the whole better balanced 


*A plant of the genus Cuscuta, which fixes itself to flax 
and to nettles, as well as to hops, and then decaying at 
the roots is nourished by its supporting plant. 

+A British plant of the genus Orobanche, which adheres 
tothe roots of other plants such as the broom, turze, 
clover, etc. It is destitute of green foliage. 

t (Bal-a-no-pho’-res.) A parasitic leafless order of plants, 
related to the mistletoe, but growing upon the roots In- 
stead of the branches. 

| (Raf-flé’zhi-as.) Also a leafless, stemless parasitic 
plant living upon the roots of a vine which grows if 
Sumatra. In one species the flowers attain a diameter of 
three feet. 
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world; and thus the dark thread of evil ap- 
pears as the converse of the healthy struggle 
out of which higher forms arise. 

For when we turn from these baneful forms 
to vigorous vegetation we find that the in- 
teraction of plants with each other, and with 
animals, is so intimate that there are none 
which in fulfilling their own life do not do 
something for the good of others. Let us 
consider the case of self-defense. A plant 
grows thorns or bristles, or secretes a bitter 
poison to save its leaves from being devoured, 
but in so doing it secures its own growth, 
and not only purifies the air but bears flow- 
ersin which insects find pollen and honey. 
More than this, the very same organs of a 
plant often serve both for defense against 
foes and for guidance tofriends. The bristles 
and hairs on a flower-stalk, or even in the 
flower itself, which prevent wingless insects 
from creeping in and stealing honey without 
carrying pollen to other flowers, also serveas 
path-finders, guiding flying insects along the 
right road to the hidden nectary; and the 
strong oils secreted in the petals of flowers 
serve both as distasteful flavors to keep off 
gtazing animals and as scents to attract bees 
or moths. 


Thus, although the laws of life are un- 
doubtedly stern, and each individual must 
strive for its existence, we learn that mutual 
help is a great factor of success even among 


plants. We actually find them using per- 
suasion toward their pillagers, as in the case 
of the bush vetch (Vicia sepium), the wild 
cherry (Prunus avium), and numberless 
others which have nectaries in their leaves to 
tempt ants and other creeping insects to seek 
honey there, so diverting them from the 
flowers which they would injure. A still 
more striking example of hospitality with a 
view to protection was observed in Nicaragua 
by Mr. Belt, where small stinging honey- 
eating ants live on a plant called the bull’s- 
horn thorn. This plant bears hollow thorns 
inwhich the ants live, boring a hole for en- 
trance and exit. Here they rear their young 
and sip the honey which is secreted at the 
base of each pair of leaflets, and feed upon a 
little yellow fruit-like body growing on the 
leaves. Now, why should this plant feed 
and shelter a whole army of ants? Simply 
because it has very dangerous enemies in the 
leaf-cutting ants and grazing animals, and, 
byaffording shelter and food to these sharp 
stinging ants which throng out in numbers 


directly a branch is shaken, the shrub is pro- 
tected from attacks. 

Do not such examples as these show that 
life is not a mere selfish warfare, but that 
mutual help and service are amofig the very 
laws of existence, and that the truly fittest 
to survive are those who in working for self- 
preservation promote also the good of others? 
This is still more clearly seen in the mutual 
adaptation of plants and insects ; for flies, 
butterflies, moths, beetles, and bees all visit 
and help to fertilize flowers, and in each case 
there is some special adaptation of the insect 
to the flower, and the flower to the insect 
which visits it. The size of the fly, the 
length of the proboscis, the weight of the in- 
sect, the manner in which it enters the 
flower, the rapidity with which it flies from 
one plant to another, are all important, as 
are also the position of the honey in the 
blossom, the time when the stamens ripen, 
the hour of the day in which the flower 
opens, or at which it gives out its scent, be- 
sides all the marvelous contrivances for con- 
veying the pollen tothe proper part of the 
insect so that it may reach the stigma* of the 
next flower it visits. The butterfly can reach 
to the bottom of a tube inaccessible to the 
bee; the humble-bee can weigh down petals 
and obtain honey or pollen which the little 
honey-bee is too light to uncover. More- 
over, we find that bees visit many more 
flowers, and also flowers of more complicated 
structure than other insects. Why? Be- 
cause the gathering of honey has become the 
work of the bee’s life, therefore it is most 
useful to the flowers. So plant and bee have 
developed together, those plants surviving 
whose flowers by degrees hid their pollen or 
their honey most skillfully from vagrant in- 
sects, yet leaving always some clue by color 
or marking to guide the bee, and the bee lit- 
tle by little quickening in intelligence be- 
cause those which found their way best 
would both flourish themselves and propa- 
gate the plants which yielded them their 
food. 

Even here, however, we have examples of 
the balance wavering between usefulness and 
mischief-working. Many humble-bees and 
beetles try to gnaw their way through flow- 
ers to the honey when they cannot enter 
from above, and small creeping insects, as 

* The part of the pistil (the organ of the flower which 


contains the ovary and bears the ovules) which receives 
the pollen. 
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we have seen, find their way through cracks 
and crevices. Then at once antagonism and 
defense are provoked and those plants sur- 
vive best which can circumvent them. Some 
flowers like the campions have the calyx in- 
flated so that the proboscis of the bee cannot 
reach the honey after it has gnawed a hoie ; 
others have their calyx and bracts stift and 
hard so that they cannot be bitten, while 
against creeping insects, sticky glands and 
hairs on the flower stalk are common. 

And in the end in some cases the effects of 
taking food without giving an equivalent, 
recoil on the insects themselves, and we have 
acurious illustration of defense becoming 
aggression. On plants like the clammy 
lychnis* (Lychnis viscaria), dying ants may be 
seen sticking on the plant, while the thick 
white fluid of the spurges oozes out when the 
stalk is pierced by the ant’s claws and he is 
made a prisoner. Other plants keep creep- 
ing insects at bay by a stiff rosette of leaves 
near the ground, forming a cup to hold rain 
and dew in which the intruders are drowned. 
So far is only protection. But the mountain 


butterwort (Pinguicula Alpina), the sundews 
(Drosera), and Venus’ fly-trap (Dionwa mus- 
cipula) have glands on their leaves which not 


only hold the insects but digest the juices of 
their body for food ; while the leaves of the 
side-saddle flowers (Sarracenia) of America, 
and the pitcher-plants (Vepenthes) of the In- 
dian Archipelago have been converted into 


*(Lik’nis.) The corn-cockle. 
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buckets, or pitchers, which become full of 
water, in which the drowned victims are dj. 
gested by glands lining the pitcher. 

Here we have the tables turned, plants 
feeding on animals instead of animals on 
plants, and as this is our first example of an- 
imals killed for food let us pause to consider 
what it implies. Some would call it cruelty 
and liken it to the creation of disease by par- 
asites. But be not too hasty ; to be crippled 
and disabled in the work of life we all al- 
low to be an evil, since an unhealthy being 
whether plant or animal is at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for life. But death, which 
ends this struggle, cannot be regarded as 
cruel, for the healthy development and not 
the duration of any one life is the important 
point. Since the very existence of such an im- 
mense variety of creatures depends upon 
their feeding one upon the other, this uni- 
versal law of life cannot be a wrong. 

We have learned one great lesson, namely, 
that among plants injury to others calls forth 
opposition and recoils upon the injurer, while 
on the other hand those succeed best who in 
fulfilling their own life also compass the good 
of other beings. Thus through struggle and 
mutual help has come to pass wonderful de- 
velopment even in the plant world. And this 
has taken place not by special guidance along 
certain lines but by the steady working of the 
natural laws of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and natural selection. Can we question 
that here we have a foundation never to be 
shaken by any change of opinion or dogma? 


End of Required Reading for March. 
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KING. 


The rev’rent Arab treasures every shred 
Of parchment that the unregarding wind 
May fling before him, hoping there to find 


Allah’s most sacred name. 


Shall it be read 


Less surely in the tender blossom-snow 

Of May, O poet heart, in ivory glow 

Of chestnut blooms that strew a grassy bed, 
Or soft recurrent murmurs of the bees, 

Ere autumn drops her amber-tinteJ leaves, 

Or silvered webs the harnessed spider weaves ? 
For surely hath He now in all of these,— 

The blossomed loveliness of sky and sod 

Left His own impress, the Chief Poet, God. 
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NUMBER V. 

HE most vital question in English 
2 politics to-day, as it has been for sev- 

eral years past, is that of Home Rule 
for Ireland, which has brought about the 
overthrow of more than one ministry, and split 
the Liberal party into two bodies, the Glad- 
stonian Liberals, who with the Irish mem- 
bers and the Radicals form the present Oppo- 
sition in Parliament, and the Liberal Union- 
ists, who have become the allies of the Con- 
servatives, giving the present ministry of the 
Marquis of Salisbury a majority of between 
eighty and ninety votes. 

This present movement, which in its gen- 
eral aspects may be compared with the agi- 
tation of O’Connell in favor of the repeal of 
the Union, was originated by Isaac Butt, the 
famous Irish barrister, in Dublin, in 1870. 
Upon his death in 1879, Mr. Shaw was se- 
lected to take his place as leader of the Home 
Rule party, but was succeeded in the follow- 
ing year by Charles Stewart Parnell, who has 
conducted the fight with a patience, skill, and 
resolution, which have established his fame 
asa Parliamentary leader, and made the ob- 
ject of his labors the national issue of the 
time. The term Home Rule has had differ- 
ent meanings at different times. The plan of 
Mr. Butt was to havea parliament in Dublin, 
endowed with powers of absolute control over 
matters purely Irish, the members to be sum- 
moned to Westminster whenever there might 
be a debate on subjects affecting the relations 
of Ireland to the empire. Out of this grew 
the proposal for a parliament in Dublin, with 
no representation at Westminster and no 
share in imperial taxation, while some of 
Mr. Parnell’s supporters now demand absolute 
independence. 

The Home Rulers argued that experience 
had proved that it was impossible to govern 
Ireland peaceably without permitting her to 
direct her own affairs ; that the form of gov- 
‘rament which had proved so satisfactory in 
the colonies would answer equally well in 
Ireland ; that an arrangement of this kind 


_— 
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would greatly simplify and accelerate the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons; and that the 
national gratitude for this liberal treatment 
would make the voluntary union much more 
actual and valid than the one maintained by 
force. The opponents of the measure argued 
that the effect of a strong and just adminis- 
tration in Ireland had never been tested fairly; 
that the grievances of the country were di- 
minishing steadily, if not rapidly; and that 
the bitterness of class and religious animosi- 
ties would make any proposition of Home 
Rule the signal for civil war. They declared 
that the Protestant minority in Ulster would 
never consent to be ruled by the Roman Cath- 
olic majority and that, sooner or later, Eng- 
land would be compelled to interfere and to 
undertake the reconquest of the island. It 
was also argued that the colonies were natu- 
rally well-affected toward the mother coun- 
try, while Ireland, or part of it, was practically 


hostile, and was encouraged in a spirit of re- 
bellion by Irishmen in the United States. No 
safeguards, it was claimed, could be devised 


to counteract these dangerous influences, 
whereas there were many ways of facilitating 
the progress of business at Westminster be- 
sides the concession of Home Rule. 

The two measures introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886, which resulted in the defeat of 
his ministry, proposed a parliament for Ire- 
land with power to legislate upon all Irish 
matters, but with no voice or representation 
in imperial affairs, such as relate to the crown 
for instance, the question of declaring war or 
making peace, the management of the army 
or navy, the conduct of foreign affairs, 
the conclusion of treaties of trade, and so 
forth. They also provided special safe- 
guards against religious persecution and 
excessive taxation. The income of Ire- 
land was to be paid over to an English re- 
ceiver, who was to return whatever sum re- 
mained after the deduction of the amount 
necessary to pay the allotted share of imperial 
taxation. A most important feature of the 
scheme was a proposal to buy out the Irish 
landlords with imperial funds, and lease the 
lands thus acquired to the tenants, whose re- 
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duced rents should be applied tothe repayment 
of the purchase money and the interest upon 
it. The Irish members under the leadership 
of Mr. Parnell, supported these bills, but ob- 
jected to the restrictive conditions, declining 
to accept the scheme as a settlement in full 
of alldemands. Their frankness in this re- 
spect doubtless frightened off many Liberals 
who might otherwise have been content to 
follow Mr. Gladstone. The bills were rejected 
by a vote of 341 to 311. 

The limits of space will not permit a recital 
in detail of the controversy that has raged 
over this troublesome topic since that mo- 
mentous division and the general election 
which gave the Conservatives and their allies 
so powerful a working majority, which is still 
over eighty, in spite of government losses in 
recent by-elections. Up to the present time 
the Liberal Unionists headed by the Marquis 
of Hartington, have voted solidly in support 
of the Conservative Cabinet, and the policy 
mapped out by the Marquis of Salisbury and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, has been adhered to. This has con- 


sisted in a vigorous enforcement of the 
Crimes Act, the dispersal of meetings organ- 
ized by the Land League, and the imprison- 


ment of political offenders, including a num- 
ber of Irish members of Parliament. The re- 
sults of this policy are judged differently by 
the opposing parties. The Conservatives 
claim that the repression of agitators has been 
the means of restoring tranquillity and an ap- 
preciable measure of contentment and pros- 
perity, while the Gladstonians argue that al- 
though there has been a decrease in disorder 
and political violence, the improvement can- 
not be attributed to the good effects of coer- 
cion, but to the forbearance of the Irish, who 
will do nothing to embarrass their Liberal 
friends. 

At the present time of writing thereis a 
marked unwillingness among the leaders of 
either faction to commit themselves to a 
definite line of policy, each side preferring to 
wait until the other has revealed its plans. 
It is tolerably well understood that Mr. Glad- 
stone has abandoned that part of his scheme 
which looked to the abolition of Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster, but his most recent 
speeches have been devoted rather to the criti- 
cism of the existing government than to sug- 
gestions of new legislation. The Tory chiefs, 
too, are evidently well aware of the fact that 
they are sailing in dangerous waters, although 
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the surface is smooth, and they are sounding 
their course with great caution. Their pres- 
ent aim, as interpreted by their antagonists, 
is to make every possible concession to Irish 
wishes, short of actual Home Rule, which may 
be plausibly consistent with their own position, 
They have convinced themselves that the 
sense of the United Kingdom is against any 
thing like actual separation, but are willing 
to grant a considerable measure of local inde- 
pendence if by so doing they can “‘ dish the 
Gladstonians ’’ as the late Earl of Derby once 
‘*dished the Whigs.’’ 

In illustration of the difficulties which beset 
them, it may be mentioned that at the close 
of the last session of Parliament, Mr. Balfour 
conveyed the impression ina public speech 
that he was in favor of establishing a Roman 
Catholic university in Ireland, and it was con- 
cluded immediately that the government had 
decided upon some such measure. At first 
this was regarded as a political stroke of great 
shrewdness, which would be likely to create 
division in the enemy’s forces, but the out- 
cry raised against it in Ulster and in certain 
Protestant quarters in England showed that 
any proposal of the kind would be fraught 
with great danger. Mr. Balfour, therefore, 
in the early part of December delivered an 
elaborate address upon the subject, in Lan- 
arkshire, in which he expressly declared that 
no such policy had been thought of. He said 
that he was clearly of opinion that nothing 
could be done in the way of higher Roman 
Catholic education in Ireland except by gen- 
eral consent, and under three conditions: 
first, that whatever scheme was proposed 
should be accepted cordially by Roman Cath- 
olics as a solution of all their difficulties ; 
secondly, that any concession of this nature 
should not be used by either party in Parlia- 
ment as a political weapon; and thirdly, that 
Irish, Scotch, and English opinion should be 
practically unanimous in favor of it. At the 
same time, he said his own private conviction 
was in favor of giving to Irish Roman Catholics 
the advantages of the higher education enjoyed 
in Scotland and England, and he intimated 
that he would be willing to give them a well- 
equipped college, with the provision that no 
student should be compelled against his will 
to attend either theological lectures or set 
vices. There could be, he added, no state en- 
dowment of theological teaching in Ireland, 
any more than there could be in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. The natural deduction 
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from this semi-official utterance would seem 
to be that the government would be ready to 
make a big bid for the support of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, if the latter body would 
meet them half-way, and Protestant antago- 
nism could be averted. And in this connection 
it must be remembered that the Salisbury 
government has been charged repeatedly 
with carrying on intrigues at Rome, with 
the view of securing the withdrawal of the 
Irish priesthood from all participation in poli- 
tics. 

All things considered, it is probable that 
the education matter will be allowed to rest 
for the present, and that the next Irish 
measure will deal either with the land ques- 
tion or with local government. Thereiscon- 
siderable difference of opinion among the 
leaders as to which of these problems ought 
to be attacked first, and more than one cabi- 
net council has been held on the subject. 

The land question is, perhaps, the more 
pressing of the two, but as this involvesa 
draft upon the British tax-payers, ministers 
feel some delicacy in approaching it. In or- 
der to allay apprehension on this score, Lord 
Salisbury in a recent speech denied explicitly 
that he contemplated any thing like compul- 
sory purchase on a large scale. The Irish 
landlords are by no means agreed on the 
matter. Land owners in the most disaffected 
districts are eager to be bought out, but this 
is not the case with the better class of land- 
lords, who wish, at least, to have some lib- 
erty of choice. The landlords of the County 
Limerick held a meeting to protest against 
acompulsory scheme, while at another meet- 
ing of landlords in Dublin, resolutions were 
adopted sharply rebuking Lord Salisbury for 
declaring in favor of a voluntary system. 
Incidents of this kind sufficiently indicate the 
difficulties of Irish legislation. Even the 
friends of the government are not agreed as 
to the best course to be pursued, although the 
voluntary plan has most friends. 

That some Irish tenants are eager to buy 
their holdings, upon favorable terms, is 
proved by the success of the Ashbourne Act, 
by which tenants are enabled to borrow 
money to purchase their holdings, by paying 
an annuity for forty-nine years, from twenty 
to torty per cent less than their previous rent. 
Ten millions of pounds voted for this pur- 
pose by the British Parliament have already 
been allotted to tenants who wish to become 
Proprietors. The Irish leaders, however, are 


plainly of opinion that better terms are ob- 
tainable. The Ashbourne and other similar 
acts are denounced by the Land League, and 
at a meeting of the County Dublin Tenants’ 
Convention, Archbishop Walsh warned ten- 
ants against purchasing as there was ‘‘danger 
of their being- swindled out of their rights by 
some plausible scheme.’’ It is therefore tol- 
erably certain that Lord Salisbury will not be 
able to please every body. 

Nor has the Opposition any well-defined 
policy, each of the three factions which com- 
pose it—the Liberals, the Radicals, and the 
Parnellites—having different views on many 
vital points. One of the most difficult of 
these is in relation to the treatment of Pro- 
testant Ulster, which would be in a hopeless 
minority under any Home Rule scheme sug- 
gested up to the present time. It would be 
at the mercy, practically, of the Roman 
Catholic majority, a condition of affairs 
which, considering the bitterness of race and 
religious prejudice, might easily culminate in 
acivil war. Another burning question re- 
lates to the Irish constabulary, a force far 
more military than civil, and a most effective 
machine for the preservation of order. The 
Home Rulers wish to transfer the control of 
this powerful and well-disciplined body to 
the new local authority, a proposition which 
finds little favor in England except among 
the advanced Radicals. Then, again, there 
is the question of the judiciary, the appoint- 
ment and payment of judges and magistrates 
which is clearly a matter of the gravest im- 
port, but which has not yet been dealt with 
seriously by any of the responsible Home 
Rule leaders. When these problems have 
been solved, the questions of the military and 
naval establishments and numberless other 
matters of great, if minor, importance will re- 
main for settlement. 

It was expected that Mr. Gladstone ina 
series of speeches which he delivered last 
December would give the details of his re- 
vised policy, but he confined himself to a 
general attack upon the Tory government 
and to a recapitulation of alleged grievances 
caused by the Crimes Act, such as the pro- 
scription of public meetings, and the repres- 
sion of boycotting, or ‘‘exclusive dealing ”’ 
as the Home Rulers call it. Hewas not even 
explicit on the subject of parliamentary rep- 


resentation, although he is reported now to 


be in favor of an Irish parliament with spe- 
cial representation in Westminster. In re- 
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gard to this plan the Marquis of Hartington 
in a recent speech said, ‘‘If the Irish mem- 
bers must remain in the Imperial Parliament 
and are to have only certain limited powers 
to deal with subjects that are imperial only, 
then that involves not only the constitution 
of a new parliament and government for Ire- 
land, but the constitution of a new subordi- 
nate parliament for the management of local 
affairs in England and Scotland. Logically 
it will lead to the creation of five parliaments 
and five governments.”’ 

This makes it tolerably certain that no 
scheme of this kind will be regarded favor- 
ably by the Conservatives or Liberal Union- 
ists, whatever other policy they may choose 
to adopt. Their speakers preserve a tone of 
great confidence, claiming that peace and 
prosperity are returning to Ireland under 
their administration. They will not show 
their hands, but Mr. Chamberlain has de- 
clared that they ‘‘are agreed as to the gen- 
eral character of the policy which is to be 
pursued, and as to the principles of the legis- 
lation to be introduced during the next ses- 
sion, both with regard to the land question, 
to increase the peasant proprietary, and to 
such an extension of local government as 
may place Ireland practically in the position 
of England or Scotland.’’ Whether this 
confidence is justified, remains to be seen, but 
the quotation will serve to close this hasty 
sketch of the present aspect of the Irish 
question, which has been made as free as 
possible from political bias. A great polit- 
ical battle is impending, and the tide seems 
to be setting in favor of the Gladstonians, 
but the test of by-elections in England is apt 
to be deceptive, as they always exhibit a ten- 
dency to go against the existing govern- 
ment, and it must be remembered that the 
Conservatives still have a large majority in 
a Parliament which has nearly three years to 
run. 

The movement for Home Rule in Scotland, 
although well under way, has not attracted 
much attention as yet in England, and is not 
likely to be considered seriously until the 
more pressing case of Ireland has been decided 
one way or the other. The probabilities are 
that the Scottish Liberals would have felt 
little anxiety on the subject if it had not been 
suggested to them by the Irish struggle. 
Their complaint against the English govern- 
ment alleges sins of omission, not commis- 
sion ; of neglect, not coercion or oppression. 
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The fact is, as Lord Roseberry frankly ad. 
mitted in a recent speech at Glasgow, that 
Scotland has prospered very satisfactorily 
under the union, and that no fault was found 
with the present condition of affairs until 
about two years ago. He said that the first 
thing necessary was the education of Scottish 
opinion, so as to get an intelligent idea of 
what was really wanted, and then to induce 
the municipalities and other influential bodies 
to join in the demand. He referred to the 
difficulty invariably experienced in any at- 
tempt to introduce Scottish legislation into 
Parliament, and said that the first important 
step was to secure the right to attend to 
purely private and local legislation on the 
spot. There would be time enough hereafter 
to deal with public legislation. He pointed 
out the fact that the establishment of local 
parliaments for Ireland and Scotland meant 
the establishment of a local parliament for 
England, which Englishmen did not want: 
and he asked how seventy Scotch members, 
even if aided by one hundred Irish members, 
could hope to carry such a measure against 
the five hundred English votes in solid op- 
position, a measure that had not even been 
mentioned as yet in a single English Liberal 
program. He concluded by advising his 
hearers to begin by asking for a little, in the 
hope of obtaining something more substan- 
tial later on. 

Lord Roseberry speaks with authority on 
all Scottish matters, and this speech is espe- 
cially important in view of the published re- 
ports of the Home Rule fervor in that country. 

The disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland has been under discussion ever since 
Mr. Gladstone disestablished the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland. The move- 
ment in favor of it is increasing steadily in 
strength, but there is no likelihood that any 
action will be taken by the present Parlia- 
ment. 

Should the Liberals win the next gen- 
eral election, and Mr. Gladstone retain his 
leadership, the disestablishment not only 
of the Church of Scotland, but of the Church 
of England in Wales, and probably of the 
Church in England itself will almost certainly 
be part of his program. The attack upon 
the Church of England will be bitterly re 
sented and fiercely opposed, but there are 
strong supporters of the measure within the 
church itself, both clerical and lay. The ad- 
vocates of disestablishment argue that a ma- 
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ad.- tional legislature, which is supposed to rep- point urged against the Church of Scotland 
lat resent all interests equally, ought not tocon- is that its adherents do not number one-third 
ily fer benefits upon one particular religious of the population, and the same objection ap- 
nd body, and that it is in its very nature incom- plies with even greater force to the church in 
til petent to deal with ecclesiastical affairs. Wales whose membership compared with the 
rst Again, they urge that a church which is un- total population of the country is as one to six. 
ish der state control cannot enjoy the perfect The inevitable struggle has been post- 
of _ liberty which it should have, to adapt itself poned from time to time, partly by the oc- 
ice to the exigencies of different circumstances, currence of more vital issues and partly by 
ies or avail itself of needed reforms. Thesys- the spirit of conservatism which is still 
the tem, moreover, is held to be conducive to the strong in England in questions affecting 
at- waste of national property. The opponents church and state, but it cannot be deferred 
ito of disestablishment protest against interfer- much longer, and the issue will not remain 
ant ence with the established order of things un- long in doubt. The old school clergymen 
to der which a vast amount of good has been foresee nothing but ruin, and their views are 
the and yet will be accomplished, anddwellupon shared by all those who enjoy the pleasant 
ter the manifest difficulties of the undertaking fruits of establishment; but younger men, 
ted and the irreparable damage likely to be done with neither political nor personal influence, 
cal to the church’s property and influence. ‘The believe that the church will be purified and 
ant advocates of the measure, on the other hand, strengthened by the trial. 
for pledge themselves to respect all existing life In the next article, the concluding one of 
at ; interests and to leave the churches in posses- the series, attention will be devoted to the 
-~ sion of the buildings and endowments which labor question in England, the foreign policy 
-, have been the result of their own liberality of the government, the Radical program, and 
nst during the last sixty years. The special other topics of public interest. 
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would give undivided attention. We cannot 
let go the adjective dramatic, neither can we 
retain it unqualified. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, we shall prob- 
ably get on faster toward an answer to our 
question by going back to first principles. If 
we abide by the Miltonic dictum—poetry is 
‘* simple, sensuous, passionate’’—rarely can 
we put our finger down and say, Here Brown- 
ing isa poet. If we square by the old rule— 
old as poetry itself though formulated anew 
by Matthew Arnold—‘‘the noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life is the most 
essential part of poetic greatness,”’ though 
every page be crowded with ideas, these al- 
ways prying at some unyielding root of life, 
we are little better off; for the application 
must be ‘‘under the conditions immutably 
fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic 
truth.’’ First principles bid us bear in mind 
this much, if no more: poetry is the kind of 
writing that is not prose, with a charm of its 
own, and an unmistakable, imperishable 
individuality. 

On Burke's authority, Sheridan's eloquence 
was something better than either prose or 
poetry, but, inasmuch as we are not informed 
what the something was, we are obliged to 
keep to the old two divisions ; and such is the 
confusion abroad that we must insist on the 
absolute independence of these divisions, the 
one of the other, affirming that poetry is al- 
ways poetry, and prose always prose. Fur- 
thermore, strange as it may seem, it has 
become necessary to restate the old truth that 
the various kinds of poetry, differ widely as 
they may, have in common, qualities—im- 
agination, method or manner of thought, 
suggestive force, atmosphere, music—that 
serve emphatically for classification as song ; 
in other words, that they reveal at once, to- 
gether with their several characteristics, their 
kinship, their membership of one family. 

Were it the design to establish a high po- 
sition for Browning as a poet, among his 
shorter pieces, ‘‘ Childe Roland’’ would 
prove, perhaps, the happiest selection. The 
imagination is strong, the creative power 
strikingly manifest; while the treatment of 
the favorite motto, ‘‘ Push forward on your 
own lines,’’ comes unwontedly near to ful- 
filling what hitherto have been understood to 
be the demands of a noble poem. The wan- 
dering line of the fool could suggest a poem 
to no other than a genuine poet, and could 
suggest such a poem to a poet of a high order 
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only. The mystic union of nature and the 
spirit of man, under fearful conditions over. 
lapping the bounds between the natural and 
the supernatural, invests the composition 
with an atmosphere akin to that of—solitary 
creation in the realm of marvel !—the “ Ap- 
cient Mariner.”’ 


As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 

In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud 

Which underneath looked kneaded 
bleod. 

One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 

Stood stupefied, however he came there : 

Thrust out past service from the devil's stud! 


up with 


Alive ? he might be dead for aught I know, 
With that red gaunt and colloped neck a-strain, 
And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane ; 
Seldom went such grotesqueness with such woe: 
I never saw a brute I hated so; 

He must be wicked to deserve such pain. 


There is the Coleridgian imagination—minus 
the music. The fact that ‘‘ Childe Roland” 
has marched so well toward the rear in the 
line of favor, may be excusably adduced as 
one item of proof that the disciples of 
Browning follow their lord rather through 
all the world than into the thin air of song. 
After ‘‘Childe Roland,’ ‘‘ Andrea del 
Sarto’’ presents, from the poet’s standpoint, 
perhaps the strongest claim for admiration. 
The dark side, so tempting to Browning, is 
turned toward us, but streaked by a glorious 
light. Were it possible to forget ‘‘Evel\n 
Hope”’ lying alone in her own pure sweet- 
ness among all Browning’s creations ; were it 
possible to forget Evelyn Hope and the kin- 
dred stanzas springing to mind at the men- 
tion of ‘‘ By the Fireside,’ ‘‘ Andrea del 
Sarto,”’ of itself, would put it beyond dispute 
that Browning cax be simple, tender, delight- 
ful, in the old but hardly out-worn fashion: 
But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the sn: re— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a 
mind ! 
Some women do so. 


Were Browning always what he is in 
‘* Childe Roland,’’ in ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,”’ in 
‘*Fra Lippo,’’ and ‘‘ My Last Duchess,’’—not 
to mention such longer poems as ‘“‘ Pippa 
Passes "’ and ‘‘A Blot in the Scutcheon’’— 
what he is there in kind, if not in degree, he 
would be spared our ineffectual scepticism and 
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we should be spared—the Societies. It is be- 
cause, at one time, he is content with mere 
ingenuity, dropping to out and out juggling, 
indulging in preposterous hodge-podge ; be- 
cause, at another time, he fails to distinguish 
between metaphysic, psychologic disqui- 
sition and poetry, between cacophonic cata- 
loguing and the direct, swift, entrancing 
measures of song; because he is not averse 
from veiling his concepts with word mists 
all but impenetrable, his skill running to 
encysted intricacies —linkéd riddles long 
drawn out ; because in drawing his pains 
through rhyme’s vexation he draws them 
through our own ; because he commonly dis- 
obeys the kind laws that have helped him to 
his enviable height, as they have helped the 
great singers of ‘all ages,—it is for these rea- 
sons, among others, that we hesitate to pro- 
nounce Robert Browning from first to last a 
poet, 
Steadfast and rooted in the heavenly muse, 
And washed and sanctified to Poesy. 


The fiery Pegasus is turned and wound up 
and down many a page ; but the angel is not 
in the saddle, the world is not witched. We 
may cheerfully, enthusiastically, grant the 
poet's heart always, often the poet’s head ; but 
the poet’s voice, save in rare calls, no. 

Those of Browning’s readers that have not 
progressed beyond the stage of the beautiful 
jn art, must be aware that he has a fondness 
for subjects unpleasant, not to say repelling. 
Perhaps it was unfortunate in this particular 
that the poet exposed himself so early in his 
career to the sanguinary saturation of Italian 
life. Were he more a Briton in his books, we 
should escape not a little intrigue, and very 
un-English obliquity. 

Reference has been made to a questionable 
substitution of vivisection for verse, of meta- 
physics for meter and rhythm, and toa pre- 
vailing opaqueness; now let us take our 
bearings, and see if we can lay a little 
firmer hold of our first principles, and indi- 
cate what part of Browning’s important gift 
to the world is poetry. 

For sound, wholesome advice on the sub- 
ject of poetry, we may turn confidently to 
Coleridge ; a metaphysician, too, by the way, 
but never when in his singing robes. This 
master among poets and critics, says : 

But if the definition sought for be that of a le- 


gitimate poem, I answer, it must be one the parts 
of which mutually support and explain each 
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other ; all in their proportion harmonizing with, 
supporting, the purpose and known influences of 
metrical arrangement. The philosophic critics 
of all ages coincide with the ultimate judgment 
of all countries, in equally denying the praises 
of a just poem, on the one hand, to a series of 
striking lines or distichs, each of which absorb- 
ing the whole attention of the reader to itself, 
disjoins it from its context, and makes it a sep- 
arate whole, instead of a harmonizing part; and 
on the other hand, to an unstained composition, 
from which the reader collects rapidly the gen- 
eral result unattracted by the component parts. 
The reader should be carried forward, not merely 
or chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, 
or by a restless desire to arrive at the final solu- 
tion ; but by the pleasurable activity of mind ex- 
cited by the attractions of the journey itself. 


The most perfect superficial reader must 
detect the unevenness of Browning’s work. 
Single verses and groups of verses shine and 
blossom, very jewels ina heap of sand, lovely 
roses ‘‘amongst the wicked weeds.’’ An in- 
stance of these isolated excellencies is the ex- 
tension of Sir Thomas Brown’s ‘‘ The circle of 
our felicities makes but short arches,”’ in the 
splendid line, 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heavens 
a perfect round. 


After all, Browning’s writing goes best in 
the bulk ; it is the general result that we en- 
joy, being oftener rather distracted than at- 
tracted by the component parts. And it is 
too true that, as a rule, we miss, with the 
mutual support andexplanation, the ‘‘ known 
influences of metrical arrrangement.’’ Con- 
sequently, though curiosity be roused, we 
journey much of the way unaccompanied by 
the pleasure Coleridge commends and com- 
mands ; we feel the grasp of a strong hand, 
but it is not the hand of the enchanter. Now, 
if these touch-stones be genuine, and properly 
applied in the present case, it is evident that 
only here and there in Browning’s work, 
virile, inspiring, as it is, may we finda ‘“‘le- 
gitimato,” a ‘‘just,’’ poem. As _ before 
stated, the poet must be judged by the laws 
of poetry ; and the purpose of this paper will 
be achieved if by it any student of poetry, 
whether sought in Browning or another, be 
persuaded to make sure, first, that he takes 
the poetry road, not the prose road, then that 
he sets out with the right foot, the poetic 
foot, forward, not the left foot, the philosophic 
foot. If the intent be to get the surest word 
spoken on poetry, counsel will be taken of 
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authorities on the laws of poetry. Applica- 
tion will be made not to——. No, we will 
put it affirmatively. Application will be 
made to a Coleridge of yesterday or to an Ar- 
nold, Lowell, Stoddard, or Stedman of to- 
day, for such information from the positive 
concurrence of the ages as appertains strictly 
to poetry. We make bold to say that this 
consensus approves the following three propo- 
sitions :3 first, that immediate theory, direct 
philosophy, is most difficult, most dangerous 


in poetry, fatal in the hands of all save the~ 


greatest poets ; second, that poetry and beauty 
are inseparable; third, that the maxim of 
White of Selborne, ‘‘ As long as there is any 
incubation going on, there is music,’’ is as 
true in poetry as in ornithology. Great Words- 
worth and greater Milton have surely taught 
us the distinction between naked philoso- 
phy and poetry and between naked and 
flayed theology and poetry, by sadly prac- 
tical illustrations ; and kingly Goethe limited 
himself as a poet, to bounds now crossed by 
bard and bardlet with twitch of mantle and 
nimblest capering. This clearest, widest 
reaching mind of his time, by the way, re- 
stricts the availing flight of thought in words 
it were well to post over our doors, ‘‘ Man is 
not born to solve the problems of the universe, 
but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then restrain himself within the limits of the 
comprehensible.’’ Plainly, it is possible for 
an old traveler to lose the poetry road, and 


He needs must wander that has lost his way. 
He must wander and he may flounder. 

But, the small morals of verse wanting, we 
are told that Browning discards them for the 
massive keys of life. Then have we the first 
St. Peter of poetry that has compelled us to 
sacrifice on the altar of the amorphous, and to 
turn our thanksgiving into an apotheosis of 
the unintelligible. 

If Browning’s keys open to things ‘‘ essen- 
tial and eternal in the heart,’’ why are they 
so unwieldy in the master hand? if his gates 
open to the white realm of life, why should 
they grate much asdid the black barriers that 
threatened Erebus ? 

leaving truth, 
abstruse and dark ; 


And virtue, difficult, 
Hard to be won, and only by a few; 
Strange should He deal herein with nice respects, 


And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not; 
The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
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Are scattered at the feet of man—like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and 
thoughts— 

No mystery is here. 


pure 


If no mist shrouds the deep of primal duties, 
will the ‘‘religious poet of the future”’ en- 
force them with a fog-horn? Didacticism 
pure and simple, sometimes strives in vain 
against the vera vox: 

Is thy strait horizon dreary ? 

Is thy foolish fancy chill? 

Change the feet that have grown weary 
For the wings that never will. 

Burst the flesh and live the spirit ; 
Haunt the beautiful and far ; 

Thou hast all things to inherit, 

And a soul for every star. 


Here is plain advice—plain English as 
well—still it is poetry. Give to counsel no 
more than a peptic sprinkle of the plain and 
the pleasurable, and the world has a good 
stomach for instruction. ‘‘The very essence 
of truth,’ says Milton, ‘‘is plainness and 
brightness.”’ 

Browning pays littlecourt to beauty. ‘No 
beauty to be had but in wresting and writh- 
ing our own tongue?’’ Rare Ben’s question 
sounds like a prophecy. Indifference to 
beauty is a serious defect ; it is an offense in 
poetry only less heinous than the sacrifice of 
clearness. Ifa literary composition have not 
perspicuity and some sort of beauty the re- 
maining virtues have a task before them to 
save it to poetry. 

‘‘The first law of art, the law of beauty,” 
says Lessing. ‘‘In poetry,’’ says Lowell, 
“language is something more than merely 
the vehicle of thought ; if there 
is a beauty of use, there is often a higher use 
of beauty.’’ Heretofore the testimony has 
been on the side of beauty. Music is an 
element of beauty ; and Coleridge’s words, 
before quoted, are the ‘‘ known influences of 
metrical arrangement.’’ This point, with 
Coleridge, is one long definitely settled. 
Efsewhere, he uses, perhaps, the most re- 
markable language yet spoken on the value 
of music in verse: ‘‘ The sense of musical de- 
light with the power of producing it, is a 
gift of the zmagination.’’ Here, music is not 
a happy attachment of the creative faculty, 
but is of the very stuff of it. It is not merely 
ornamental, it is integral, vital. Very well; 


‘granting, tor the moment, that Browning's 
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work fulfills all the other demands of poetry, 
is it, as a whole, 
A skillful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul? 
Is it 
The word of the Poet by whom the deeps of 
the world are stirred, 
The music that robes it in language beneath 
and beyond the word ? 

If the answer be in the negative, it is not as 
a whole, poetry ; much less poetry of the 
better class, which in consideration of the 
source, it must be if poetry at all. If we hear 
rightly, there is whispering among our first 
principles to the effect that, oppulent in 
thought as Browning is, ‘‘rich’’ ashe is ‘‘ with 
the spoils of time,’’ he is poor in speech, the 
occasion being rare when he commands the 
befitting, the indispensable, the indisputable, 
delivery of the sons of song. Browning’s 
flashing scalpel is turned on his own energetic 
intellectuals, and it is hinted that he has 
what Hawthorne terms ‘‘too much of one 
sort of brain, and hardly any of another.’ 
So close, so singular, is his thinking, the 
whispering goes on, that it would be hard 
enough to follow him were the expression 
clear ; but when to the difficulty of the thought 
is added abrupt, elliptical language, tearing 
its way in torrents, the reader that is not 
an athlete, ceases to pursue out of sheer fa- 
tigue. Nota few good minds and true, side 
with the invisible critics. These say not only 
that they cannot follow Browning as a poet, 
but that they must stand and shudder at such 
bruising of song’s flowerets with the armed 
hoof of hostile paces. They declare that the 
limits of the human mind are no longer re- 
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spected ; that patience is strained even to its 
undoing ; that they are beset with too many 
metrical pieces, with too much in one piece, 
yes, with too much, in each piece of a piece. 
We even thought we caught a cry, Give us 
once more the old Homeric nod! This mod- 
ern champion of the passions is as chary of 
breathing-space as he is of poetic beauties ; 
he orates, multiplies dark sayings, and these 
on matters aside from the purpose ; no trump 
or horn blown in, no penny whistle, but he 
must tell it, and too often tell it badly,— 

A thousand circlets spread, 

And each mis-shape the other. 


In one who has shown so little capacity for 
improvement in art, these critics—outspoken 
as old-fashioned—find that the tendency to- 
ward verbosity and obscurity has naturally 
increased with years, till ‘‘ Ferishta’s Fan- 
cies’’ and the ‘‘Parleyings’’ and their con- 
geners are but whirlwinds of disquisitory 
dust. The lovers of the old poetry and cen- 
sors of the new, regret that when Browning 
asked, 

Shelley, may I condense verbosity 

That lies before me, into some few words 

Of English? 
so little came of it. They are right sorry 
that one of the strongest-sinewed of the lit- 
erary race has not found time to peruse and 
profit by the lines from Chaucer prefixed to 
this paper, that he has not found opportunity 
to pause and ponder perhaps, the saying of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds : ‘‘ Next to the man who 
forms and elevates the taste of the public, he 
that corrupts it,—is commonly the greatest 
genius.”’ 

Nor do they stop here. 


(70 be concluded.) 


LOTTERIES IN THE UNITED 


VALLANDIGHAM. 


BY EDWARD N, 


N a quiet side street in Wilmington, 
() Delaware, there stood three or four 

years ago a low barn-like structure 
whose windows were closely nailed up so that 
no prying eye could catch a glimpse of the 
interior. But for the fact that workmen were 
seen to enter this building each morning and 
come out each evening, passers-by might 
have supposed it to be unoccupied ; and cer- 
tainly not one in fifty of those who daily 
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passed the unsightly structure had any sus- 
picion of what went on within its walls. The 
general public discovered the truth only when 
some citizens with tender consciences begged 
that the legislature tax out of existence the 
business carried on under that shabby roof. 
Then it was learned that the tickets of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company were printed in 
this building and that a handsome, genial, 
well-dressed gentleman of rather more than 
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middle age, who lived hard by, was the 
manager of the mysterious printing-house. 

It was not without significance that the 
greatest and most pernicious of modern 
American lotteries should have part of its 
gambling tools made in little Delaware, for the 
tiny commonwealth was one of the last to 
relinquish lotteries of the earlier type ; and 
her licensed gambling scheme exercised upon 
the state quite as evil an influence as the 
Louisiana lottery now exercises upon the 
state that gives it life and name. 

Lotteries had been common in this country 
far back in colonial times. The London 
Company which made the earliest settle- 
ments in Virginia, carried on a lottery in aid 
of its work until 1621, when public opinion 
forced Parliament to suppress the gambling 
scheme. In the year 1699 an assembly of 
ministers at Boston condemned lotteries, 
declaring them ‘‘cheats’’ and their agents 
‘‘pillagers of the people.” 

Little more is heard of colonial lotteries, 
but they must have continued to exist, for the 
last state lottery of the mother country was 
not drawn until 1826 ; and in 1762 the Provin- 
cial Assembly of Pennsylvania attempted to 
arrest the sale of lottery tickets, but espe- 
cially exempted from the action of the law 
the tickets of such lotteries as should be 
sanctioned by the Parliament of Great 
Britain. 

In the year 1776 Congress not only adopted 
the Declaration of Independence but passed 
a law creating a lottery to raise funds for the 
new government, and both with the active 
co-operation of Thomas Jefferson. By the 
time George Washington took the oath of 
office as first president, lotteries had become 
a recognized mode of supporting charities 
and raising public revenues. McMaster, in 
his ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
States,’’ says that he discovered in old news- 
papers of the years 1789, ’90, ’91, and ’g2, 
advertisments of lotteries undertaken for the 
promotion of nearly every sort of public im- 
provement. There was a passion for building 
roads, founding colleges, erecting churches, 
hospitals, docks, and what not, and it seems 
to have been a matter of course that lotteries 
should be involved in aid of all such projects. 

McMaster mentions advertisements in the 
papers of the day, calling public attention to 
three lotteries in Vermont, five in Massachu- 
setts, seven in Connecticut, five in Virginia 
(several of them in aid of churches), three in 
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Pennsylvania, one in Rhode Island, and one 
in New York. One of the Pennsylvania 
schemes was to aid in building a city hall in 
Philadelphia, and that in New York was to 
enlarge the city hall of New York City. 

Public feeling began to be aroused on this 
subject about this time and in 1791 Connecti- 
cut and New Hampshire passed laws forbid- 
ding the sale within their borders of foreign 
lottery tickets, that is of tickets issued by 
companies chartered in foreign countries or 
in other states of the Union. About this 
time the Governor of Massachusetts recom- 
mended the abolition of lotteries. In 1792 
a newspaper of New York in noting that the 
drawing of the Charlestown lottery was soon 
to take place, spoke of a declining interest in 
lotteries and prophesied their early extinction 
in Massachusetts. 

The system continued, however, to grow 
and flourish. When in 1792 the new city of 
Washington was crying to be built, the Gov- 
ernment asked Samuel Blodget, of Philadel- 
phia, to promote the city’s growth by a lot- 
tery scheme. 

Federal Lottery No. 1 was for the building 
of a hotel in Washington. There were 50,000 
tickets at $7 each, with 1,679 prizes. The 
first prize was the new hotel itself, and the 
others, in cash, were from $25,000 down to 
$10. The drawing did not take place until 
September 1793, and then the people of 
Georgetown had to buy up the bulk of the 
tickets. Federal Lottery No. 2, which had 
for its object the building of six ‘‘ fine houses” 
in Washington, was even less successful, and 
Mr. Blodget’s explanation was that there 
were three other ‘‘ respectable’’ schemes of a 
like nature, one to build piers at New Castle, 
Delaware, one to aid the city of Paterson, 
New Jersey, and a third for the benefit of the 
library of Harvard College. 

There was much indignation throughout 
the country because of Blodget’s fiasco, and 
many called it by a worse namé. But the 
National Government continued to counte- 
nance such schemes, and by 1820 Congress 
had passed seventy acts granting lottery 
franchises. In that year the state of Vir- 
ginia sought to prevent the sale within her 
borders of tickets issued by a lottery enjoy- 
ing a franchise granted by Congress for the 
purpose of raising money to drain the Poto- 
mac flats. The state court held that such ex- 
clusion was within the power of the com- 
monwealth, and on appeal to the United 
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States Supreme Court this view was sus- 
tained. The court declared that Congress in 
granting the franchise undertook no respon- 
sibility for the unobstructed sale of the 
tickets. 

The franchise under which this lottery 
worked seems to have originated in a grant 
from the legislature of Maryland dating from 
1795, and confirmed by Congress in 1812. 
When the case was pending in the Supreme 
Court, Wiles’ Register expressed the wish 
that the ‘‘practice of granting schemes to 
tempt the people to gamble was entirely done 
away with.”’ 

An odd little volume published at Phila- 
delphia in 1827 ‘‘ by a foe to deception,”’ and 
entitled ‘‘ Lotteries Exposed ; or an inquiry 
into the consequences attending them in a 
general and individual point of view,’’ gives 
an account of the Washington City Lottery, 
which, I fancy, was a fair sample of the 
schemes to which the National Government 
gave its countenance. The drawing in ques- 
tion took place on June 6, 1827. 

The whole number of tickets was 34,220 
and of these, 20,825 were blanks. The price 
of tickets was $4 each. Prizes were paid with 
adiscount of 15 per cent deducted. The ‘‘ foe 
to deception ’’ figured out, at the lowest esti- 
mate, a profit of nearly $50,000. 

Perhaps the greatest of the early American 
lottery schemes was that growing out of a 
franchise or franchises granted by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature in 1795 to the Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna Navigation Company and 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany. By the terms-of the grant $400,000 
was to be raised by the lottery and applied to 
internal improvements. In 1811, by which 
time the franchise had been used by concerns 
figuring under fifteen different names, the 
grant was vested in the Union Canal Com- 
pany, and before this lottery was suppressed 
by law, twenty-four years later, it had sold 
more than $33,000,000 worth of tickets. 

The history of lotteries in Pennsylvania is 
typical of their course in most other states. 
For years the Union Canal Company was the 
only concern acting within the law; for in 1792 
the legislature, following the Provincial As- 
sembly’s policy of 1762, had forbidden the 
operation within the state of lotteries chart- 
eredelsewhere. The law, however, was dis- 
tegarded, and from 1810 to about 1833 the 
growth of the lottery evil in Pennsylvania 
Was enormous. In 1809 Philadelphia had but 
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three lottery offices, while in 1827 it was esti- 
mated to have sixty ; in 1831, one hundred 
seventy-seven ; in 1833, over two hundred. 
In these offices there were vended in 1832 
four hundred twenty lottery schemes. Job 
R. Tyson, who published a pamphlet and a 
book directed against the lottery system, gives 
a table showing the extent of lottery dealing 
in Philadelphia for the first eleven months 
of 1832. He shows that there were 361 
schemes offering prizes to the amount of 
$43,838,552. All these schemes were fath- 
ered by other states than Pennsylvania. 
In that year, her own lottery, the Union 
Canal Company, advertised $5,353,056 in 
prizes and issued 26 schemes. Mr. Tyson 
adds these transactions and one-eleventh of 
the aggregate in the table, and makes up 
rather more than $53,000,000 as the whole 
value of prizes offered to the people of Phila- 
delphia that year. Tyson impatiently declares 
that thus the people of Pennsylvania were 
taxed for the benefit of sister states ; ‘ per- 
haps for a church in Rhode Island, or a rail- 
road inithe Dismal Swamp, or for other im- 
provements in which she had as remote a 
prospect of interest or advantage.’’ Phila- 
delphia, it was estimated, was contributing 
$30,000 a week to lottery schemes, and the 
state was receiving about that sum per year 
from the Union Canal Company. 

One who reads the controversial literature 
of the period obtains the impression that lot- 
tery gambling was vastly more prevalent in 
proportion to population then than now. If 
Tyson and his fellow reformers were not mis- 
led by zeal into overstatement, every class of 
society must have been affected with the 
gambling spirit. Tne 200 lottery offices em 
ployed 500 or 600 persons, and these agents 
disposed of their tickets not only by adver- 
tising, but by personal approach and some- 
times apparently almost by violence. The 
price of whole tickets varied from $2 to $7, but 
a fractional ticket could be obtained for so 
small a sum as 12% cents. There was no 
mystery as to the location of lottery offices, 
and the population was so small that one and 
another of the hundreds of persons engaged in 
the business of selling tickets must have 
been personally known to a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. The agents had 
running accounts with maid-servants in the 
kitchens of staid Quaker families ; with ap- 
prentices at the work-bench; with young 
clerks in the shops. These gamblers were 
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debited from month to month with tickets 
and credited with petty prizes. When the 
buyer was a little ahead of the game the win- 
nings were left on deposit to buy more tickets. 
Tyson says the drawings occurred once a fort- 
night, but this probably referred to some one 
lottery, for another authority says that there 
were lottery drawings in Philadelphia eight 
timesa week. Atthe Arcade, where occurred 
the fortnightly drawings referred to by Tyson, 
great crowds gathered to learn the results, 
and scenes of wild excitement took place. It 
was said that most cases of fraud among of- 
ficers of the United States bank and its 
branches were traceable to lottery gambling. 
One Clew, porter in the bank of the United 
States at Philadelphia, stole $2,000 from the 
bank in onelump. The money was traced to 
the lottery offices and when Clew’s apart- 
ments were searched, it was found that he 
had 426 whole lottery tickets, 426 halves, 
1,361 quarters, and 78 eighths. The bank 
philosophically held on to the tickets and 
awaited the drawings in hope of winning the 
money stolen by Clew, but all the tickets 
drew only $20. The records for 1830, ’31, ’32 
and ’33 of the insolvent court of Philadelphia 
show scores of business failures ascribed to 
lottery gambling. 

A society for the suppression of lotteries 
was formed in Philadelphia early in the ’30’s, 
and shortly afterward the results of an inves- 
tigation into the subject were submitted to the 
legislature. Tyson’s pamphlet and book ap- 
peared about this time, and strong public 
feeling was aroused. The newspapers still 
advertised lotteries, but their news columns 
told many stories of ruin and crime because of 
lottery gambling. At length, in 1833, the leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania suppressed the Union 
Canal Company and the police set about 
driving from the state the agents of other con- 
cerns already under the ban of the law. In 
the same year New York incorporated in her 
constitution a provision making it impossi- 
ble for the legislature to charter any lottery. 
Only three years before, lottery prizes aggre- 
gating $9,270,000 had been offered in New 
York City, and lottery gambling was carried 
on there perhaps on a greater scale than in 
Philadelphia. One New Yorker of the period 
affirmed that he had drawn in the course of 
years, one $10,000 prize; half of a $24,000 prize; 
half ofa $5,000 prize ; more than twenty $1,000 
prizes ; and others for smallersums. He was 
then, however, $7,000 in debt for lottery 
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tickets ‘‘ with no prospect of paying,” and he 
believed himself to have been the luckiest 
lottery gambler in America. Another New 
Yorker spent $120,000 in lottery tickets and 
won in all $80,000. 

In the period from 1825 to 1835 when the 
agitation against lotteries was culminating, 
much information by the lottery system was 
gathered. Tickets from an early land lottery in 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ with no blanks,”’ were given 
to two Scotchmen named Barr and the prizes 
drawn were applied toward developing cotton 
spinning machinery. A Massachusetts lot- 
tery chartered in 1812 existed for nine years, 
during which time the drawings amounted 
to $886,439.75, while only $9,876.17 was ob- 
tained for the professed object in view, re- 
pairs to Plymouth beach. In 1833, when Boston 
people were buying $1,000,000 worth of lottery 
tickets per year, David Ackers, a highly re- 
spected man, committed suicide after having 
embezzled $18,000 and spent it in lottery 
tickets. A society of young men about this 


time investigated the subject, and soon after, 
lotteries were made illegal in Massachusetts. 

Virginia chartered lotteries by the dozen, 
but endeavored to shut out foreign compa- 
nies, and when that failed, tried ‘‘high 


license,’’ the fee being $5,000 for the right to 
sell tickets of a lottery chartered elsewhere. 

New Jersey, New Hampshire, Illinois, and 
possibly one or two other states seem to have 
refused charters to lotteries soon after the 
agitation against the system became popu- 
lar, but the laws against the selling of lottery 
tickets were disregarded. Curiously enough 
one of the most oppressive American lot- 
teries of the eighteenth century existed in 
New Jersey, the favored company being a 
manufacturing concern which was exempt 
from taxation, as were its employees, and em- 
powered to raise $10,000 a year by lottery. 
In 1830 Connecticut prohibited the sale of 
lottery tickets save those issued by two comi- 
panies working under unexpired franchises 
created by that state. Maryland and Ten- 
nessee in the midst of the struggle adopted 
constitutional prohibition of lotteries, but 
Missouri chartered her first lotteries in 1835, 
and Alabama and Kentucky did not even 
place impediments to the sale of foreign lot- 
tery tickets within their boundaries. Tyson 
notes in a paragraph, now humorously sig- 
nificant, that the lottery system of Louisiana 
would perish from the face of the earth on 
the first of January, 1838. 
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The Mississippi lottery figured in the courts 
after most of the others had perished ; and 
little Delaware held on to hers until about 
thirty years ago when a scandal brought 
down upon it legislative suppression. Since 
then most if not all of the states have en- 
acted legislation to suppress the evil. 

The Louisiana Lottery Company is the 
latest survival of the American lottery sys- 
tem and by far the most profitable concern of 
the kind ever chartered in the United States. 
It fixed its grip upon the ‘state in the semi- 
anarchic period shortly after the Civil War, 
and soon overshadowed its sole serious com- 
petitor, the Kentucky lottery. The company 
was chartered in 1868 to run twenty-five years 
from January 1, 1869, and by the terms of the 
charter it was to pay $40,000 a year toa char- 
ity. It has grown enormously in wealth and 
power until now it dictates to powerful poli- 
ticians, silences the press, and even terror- 
izes private individuals. Shares of the com- 
pany are quoted regularly upon the New 
Orleans stock exchange, and the last an- 
nual dividend was 80 per cent. Generals 


Beauregard and Early are paid $10,000 a year 
each for the use of their names as a guar- 
antee that the drawings are honestly made. 


The tickets of the concern are illegally sold 
in every city of the Union, and it is believed 
that even the smallest villages contribute to 
the income of this mammoth gambling con- 
cern. John A. Morris, of New York, the 
chief stockholder, is estimated to draw from 
the company an income of $600,000 a 
year. A notorious negro politician of Loui- 
siana lives in affluence at a costly hotelin New 
York City upon an income said to be derived 
in large part from his interest in the lottery. 
Only about 18 per cent of the lottery’s tick- 
ets are sold in New Orleans, where the draw- 
ings are made, but a “ policy”? shop under 
the patronage of the company does an im- 
mense business with petty gamblers, who 
stake their small coin upon the results of the 
monthly and the semi-annual drawings. 

The Louisiana Lottery Company has thus 
far triumphed in its long struggle with the 
Federal Government. 

Five years ago, after the Post-office Depart- 
ment had successfully resisted the efforts of 
the Lottery Company to have mail matter 
delivered at its own offices or to its agent ad- 
dressed by name, one of the banks of New 
Orleans consented to receive communications 
intended for the company, and the courts 
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held that the postmaster of New Orleans must 
deliver such matter tothe bank. Postmaster 
General Wanamaker recommended in his an- 
nual report of last year that there be further 
legislation on this subject. The company 
advertises its drawings in newspapers, and 
the latter are circulated through the mails. 
In a suit brought in the United States Circuit 
Court in New York City only a few weeks 
ago, Richard S. Newcombe, as administra- 
tor of the estate of Isaac Bernstein. sought to 
recover from the lottery something over 
$1,000,000, a one-sixth share in the original 
company. The capital stock when the con- 
cern was chartered was just $1,000,000. 

When the constitution of Louisiana, 
adopted in 1879, came to be drawn, the polit- 
ical influence of the lottery company was such 
that a recognition of the company’s charter 
as a contract binding upon the state was in- 
corporated in the organic law of the common- 
wealth. Here is the provision : 

The General Assembly shall have authority 
to grant lottery charters or privileges, provided 
each charter or privilege shall pay not less than 
$40,000 per annum in money into the treasury 
of the state; and provided further, that all 
charters shall cease and expire on the first of 
January, 1895, from which time all lotteries are 
prohibited in the state. The $40,000 per annum 
now provided by lawto be paid by the Louisi- 
ana State Lottery Company, according to the 
provisions of its charter, granted in the year 
1868, shall belong to the Charity Hospital of 
New Orleans, and the charter of said company 
is recognized as a contract binding on the state 
for the period therein specified, except its mo- 
nopoly clause, which is hereby abrogated, and 
all laws contrary to the provisions of this article 
are hereby declared null and void; provided 
said company shall file a written renunciation 
of all of its monopoly features in the office of 
the Secretary of State within sixty days after 
the ratification of this constitution. 

Of the additional sums raised by license on 
lotteries, the hospital at Shreveport shall receive 
$10,000 annually, and the remaining sum shall 
be divided each year among the several parishes 
in the state for the benefit of their schools. 

Nobody supposes that the lottery will give 
up its privileges in 1894 without a struggle. 
One conjecture is that the company will offer 
to pay the state debt in return for a new 
charter, and this it could well afford to do 
since the stockholders now get back in 
dividends every year nearly the whole of 
their original investment. 
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= OOKING Backward”’’ is Schiffle’s 

‘Quintessence of Socialism’’ ex- 

panded and embellished. What then 
is Schaffle’s ‘‘Quintessence’’? A powerful, 
candid, and thoroughly scientific presenta- 
tion of the theories of Karl Marx, whose 
‘*Capital’’ is the Bible of the socialist ; who 
was himself their Moses, dying as they think, 
in sight of the promised land. 

Marx was born at Trier in 1818. His par- 
ents were of Jewish blood, though members 
of the Christian church. His father chose 
for him the profession of law. But after two 
years of university study at Bonn and Berlin, 
Karl abandoned jurisprudence for history and 
philosophy. Hegel was then at his zenith, 
and for a while the young Hegelian, Marx, 
dreamed of an academiccareer. But the Ger- 
man university of 1842 was in eclipse. It 


had no place for a mind so vigorous, a spirit 


so daring, so fiery, and so reckless. In fact, 
the whole Western world is seething to-day 
because Germany fifty years ago did not 
know what to do with her men of brains. 
Many were exiled ; others imprisoned ; some 
of the greatest held down by police surveil- 
lance ; freedom of speech was denied to all. 
The censor mutilated the printed book ; the 
authorities silenced and punished the out- 
spoken thinker who discussed the existing 
situation with the least suggestion of his 
approval. 

Marx, therefore, turned to journalism, be- 
coming joint editor of the Rhenish Gazette 
and beginning that life of contention and 
sleight of hand struggle which is the curse of 
newspaper life in a country of ‘‘ licensed 
printing.’’ Marx though a Jew was no more 
like Spinoza and Mendelssohn than Saul of 
Tarsus was like Gamaliel. For his heart 
was full of fight and his brain was full of fire. 
He was the incarnate antithesis of existing 
ideas, witha nature dynamic and polemic. 
Dominant systems of thought and action 
challenged him to criticism and to warfare. 
Though capable of passionate affection, he 
was a bitter hater ; he had no tribal, or race, 
feeling and no patriotism. He had an in- 


tense interest in humanity, but little interest 
in particular men. 

Political economy he began to study in his 
twenty-fifth year ; before his death, he knew 
more of its literature than any man of his or 
any century. About thesame time he joined 
Arnold Ruge in Paris and mingled slightly 
with the German exiles and artisans de- 
scribed so graphically by Heine in his book 
on ‘‘Ludwig Borne.’’ One meeting of the 
‘‘Unwashed Brotherhood’’ was all that the 
poet could endure. Voices thick with beer 
resounded through an atmosphere thick with 
tobacco smoke, wild cries of hate, 
sional outbursts of noble eloquence, flashes 
of genius gleaming through the eclipse of 
reason, murmurs of sweet charity and human 
kindness submerged in a delirium of passion 
and brutal imaginations. 

Of Marx himself, Heine speaks as ‘‘my 
stiff-necked friend.’’ His power he discov- 
ered but he did not love him as he loved La- 
salle. For there was no poetry, no romance, 
no chivalry in Marx. He was an anatomist 
of society, caring nothing for its beauties; 
absorbed completely in the study of its dis- 
eases. He saw in Germany nothing to ad- 
mire but its philosophy. The national idea 
so potent with Lasalle, he deemed a useless 
and bewildering chimera: His heart full of 
hot Jewish blood, yet he despised the people 
of Israel, declaring all religions to be only 
the ‘‘opium of mankind.”’ 

The essays published by him in 1843 on 
‘‘Hegel’’ and ‘‘ The Jews”’ are more valuable 
as indices of character than as products of 
miad, but remarkable in either aspect. Here 
was an Ishmaelite with colossal brain and a 
heart of boiling lava, a revolutionist who 
summoned, not the citizens of a nation, but 
all men everywhere to the overthrow of ex- 
isting institutions, a powerful thinker who 
denied God, an economist who scoffed at the 
state, who arraigned progress at the bar of 
human misery, challenging capital to mortal 
combat and proclaiming the Republic of the 
Poor. Nevertheless, Marx would have little 
to do with the German communists of Paris. 


occa- 
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Guizot drove him from France in 1845 for 
his opinions, not for his deeds or his compan- 
jonships. From Paris, Marx went to Brussels 
where he lived from 1845 to 1848, the decisive 
years of his life. For then it was that he 
freed himself from the influence of Hegel, 
then was cemented his friendship with 
Friedrich Engel with whom he composed 
the famous manifesto of 1848 and through 
whom he became the leader of the socialistic 
workmen of Europe, and most important of 
all, then he began his monumental work 
upon political economy, Das Kapital. 

In a series of pamphlets published at this 
time Marx urged with power and vehemence : 
(1) that scientific insight into the economic 
structure of civil society is the only possible 
basis of a harmonious social activity ; (2) that 
the working classes are called upon not to 
create some Utopian system but to take con- 
scious part in a historic transformation of 
society that is now going on, under their 
very eyes. (In his nobler moments Marx 
maintained that the mission of the economic 
discoverer was to alleviate the pangs of so- 
ciety in the new birth which was foreordained 
by its existing condition.) His ideas at- 
tracted the attention of the Socialists of 
London ; acongress was heid in 1847 anda 
manifesto composed by Marx, after vehe- 
ment debates was adopted and proclaimed. 

In Marx, as in Heine, two spirits ruled by 
turns ; the poet could in the twinkling of an 
eye exchange his garments of light fora 
cloak of darkness, the song of an angel for 
the ribaldry of an intellectual blackguard ; so 
the great thinker Marx could leap in an in- 
stant from the height of a weighty argument 
to the dunghill of personal abuse and aban- 
don the glory of his insight and the discov- 
eries of reason, in order to provoke the pas- 
sions of the ignorant to furious hatred and 
irrational hostility. 

Marx himself admits in 
the individual capitalist is helpless, so 
long as the system lasts. In words serene 
and lofty he pictures him as the unconscious 
factor in a historical process from which 
there is no escape until the epoch of recon- 
struction shall begin. In him, therefore, the 
fury of the agitator was either mere spleen 
ora deliberate appeal to the baser nature of 
the lewder sort. For if he believed that only 
by the contagion of hate could the work of 
transformation be wrought, what became of 
his principle, that only knowledge of the 
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laws of economic structure could be the per- 
manent basis for an enduring and harmoni- 
ous social activity ? 

This manifesto of 1847-48 is in four sec- 
tions. The first delineates the genesis or 
rather the syzgenesis of the modern capitalist 
and modern laborer. The modern state is in 
the hands of the capitalist ; so is the land ; 
so are the means of production; so are the 
accumulated productions of the centuries. 
The laborer has ceased to be a man and is be- 
come a commodity, hence a mere appendage 
to machinery. He has no property ; strictly 
speaking, no family and no country. He 
has nothing and under the existing system 
can have nothing. 

The manifesto says: 
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You reproach us with wishing to destroy self- 
created property. What property do you mean? 
The property of the humble farmer? Of the 
modest artisan? There is no need to destroy 
that, for the development of modern society has 
destroyed that slready. Does the workman’s 
labor create property for him? By no means. 
His labor creates the very capital that absorbs 
the fruits of hislabor. In your existing society 
private property is impossible for nine-tenths of 
its members. Private property to-day exists at 
all only because for nine-tenths of the people it 
does not exist and cannot exist. What then 
does your reproach amount to? That we wish 
to destroy that kind of private property whose 
existence involves the necessary destitution of 
the immense majority of society. 


The second section of the manifesto con- 
tains the demands of the communists : 


1.°Confiscation of property in land; all rents 
to be revenues of the state. 

2. Progressive income tax. 

3. Abolition of the right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of emigrants 
and rebels. 

5. A national bank and a national currency. 

6 State management of railroads and all 
means of transportation. 

7. National workshops. 

8. Compulsory work for all; the establish- 
ment of an industrial army. 

g. Closer union of manufacture and agriculture. 

10, Public and free schools for all children. 
The end of all this being the development of 
each as the condition of the development of any 
and of all. 


Section third is a sharp criticism of pseudo- 
socialism, but section fourth is a call to ac- 
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tion. Evidently Marx and Engel expected, 
in fact the manifesto declared, that the political 
revolution in Germany would be the prelude 
to an uprising of the working classes and an 
industrial reconstruction everywhere. ‘‘The 
Proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains; they have a whole world to gain. 
Proletarians of alllands, COMBINE !’’ But, in- 
stead of the expected social transformation, 
1848 produced two empires, a kingdom, the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception and of 
papal infallibility:—Louis Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, Cavour, and Pio Nono! 

In February 1848 Marx was expelled from 
Belgium, whereupon he returned to Ger- 
many, settling at Cologne. Here he edited 
the new Rhenish Gazette, was twice tried for 
sedition and twice acquitted. But in 1849 he 
was exiled by the Prussian government ; and 
a month afterward driven from France. He 
went to London, for it is the glory of Eng- 
land that she is not afraid of agitation, and 
there remained until his death in 1883. 

In England began the better and nobler 
part of his life, supporting himself and his 
family by contributions to the Mew Yurk 
Tribune, to Putnam's Monthly, to ‘‘Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopzedia’’; he devoted his time 


chiefly to his studies in political economy. 
The International began in 1864, the old com- 
munistic union of 1847 having gone to pieces 


in 1852. Marx chastened by experience and 
wiser through protracted study and reflection 
soon became the leader of this (I am com- 
pelled to say) recklessly abused association. 
For the Internationals had no connection 
whatever with the conspiracies and deeds of 
horror so often laid to their charge. Their 
purpose was propaganda and propaganda 
only. Their chief crime was a crime of omis- 
sion and of approbation. 

They did nothing to hinder the horrors of 
the Commune of Paris in 1871 and Marx dis- 
tinctly approved it. The chief blot upon his 
career is his pamphlet, ‘‘The Civil War in 
France,’’ in which he defends the misdeeds of 
Communards with reckless and venomous 
vehemence. But in 1872 Marx after a desper- 
ate struggle with Bakunin the Russian Nihil- 
ist withdrew from active connection with 
the International. His ideas, however, he 
could not withdraw and they are now the 
blood and life of socialism everywhere. 

Lasalle who was almost worshiped by 


German artisans during his life-time is an im-, 


potent shadow since his death. His dream of 
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state-help, of reform from above downward, is 
to-day as powerless as the tongue which once 
interpreted it with such convincing eloquence, 
The disciples of Marx have other purposes 
and bolder plans. They mean to exalt the 
valleys and to level the mountains. The 
kingdoms of this world are to become the 
kingdoms of co-operative labor; ‘ Capital” 
and all his works are like lightning to fall 
from the sky and to be no more forever. 

In passing from Marx the agitator to Marx 
the thinker, let me point out first the traits 
common to both. Both lacked repose, self- 
control. ‘‘Capital’”’ is disfigured by ill- 
tempered digressions and by a striking dis- 
proportion of its parts. Ill-health and mental 
suffering doubtless had exacerbated a spirit 
none too sweet by nature by the rush and 
flow of his powerful mind, which was not like 
the sweep of a majestic river but like the out- 
bursts of a volcano, intermittent in violence 
though of unceasing energy. Hence, ‘ Cap- 
ital’’ was never finished. The first book 
passed through three editions during the au- 
thor’s life-time ; the second was skillfully 
pieced together from seven different manu- 
scripts and published in 1885 by Engel ; the 
third and fourth are yet to come. 

Another trait common to agitator and 
thinker is the overmastering polemical ten- 
dency. As agitator, Marx assailed every ex- 
isting form of society; as thinker he at- 
tempted to revolutionize political economy. 
His first important work was an attack upon 
Proudhon ; his second an attack upon political 
economy in general ; the third ‘‘ Capital’’ is 
criticism at once destructive and creative. 
Then, again, agitator and author were to the 
core materialistic. ‘‘Quit your theistic opium! 
There is no kingdom of God! Only a king- 
dom of man and that consists of meat and 
drink, music and raiment, the lust of the eye 
and the lust of the mind.’’ So rang the 
manifestoes. 

On the other hand, ‘‘Capital’’ is at bot- 
tom only a daring and thoroughly logical ap- 
plication of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy to the industrial world. What is 
the wealth of mankind? A vast collection of 
wares. What then are wares? Human en- 
ergy incorporated in material forms. What 
now is the™‘‘ value’’ of the ware? Of course 
the average energy of human society neces- 
sary to its production. This purely physical 
conception must never be overlooked by the 
critics of ‘‘ Capital.” Demand and supply, 
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whatever may be their effect upon price, have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ value.’’ Skillful organ- 
ization may increase the quantity of the pro- 
duct but the va/ue of all the products of so- 
ciety is still exactly equal to the social en- 
ergy necessary to their production. Coal is 
de-organized vegetable decay. Nevertheless 
a definite quantity of heat is necessary to con- 
vert a gallon of water into steam whether 
the fuel be turf or wood or coal. To say that 
Marx taught that the labor of one man is as 
efficient as the labor of another, is tosay what 
Marx expressly denies ; is moreover to be ig- 
norant of his fundamental conception. Marx 
saw in the laborer, potential energy; the 
minimum value of expended energy or labor- 
time must be, therefore, the exact quantity 
of energy necessary to maintain the laborer’s 
efficiency or to reproduce his kind. To in- 
crease either the quantity or the quality of 
commodities by diminishing and degrading 
the producers of them, might be a gain to in- 
dividuals but must be ruin to society. Only 
ignorance and the compulsions of hunger, 
slavery, and the defects of social organization 
induce the laborer to yield up the potential 
energy stored away in bone and sinew for less 
than its exact equivalent. 

This lack of self-control, this aggressive 
and polemic spirit, this physical conception 
of nature and of man, were, however, not the 
whole of Marx the thinker. For whatever 
may be the future of socialism, ‘‘ Capital’’ 
will remain a land-mark of social science and 
of human progress ; for the nineteenth cent- 
ury what the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ was to 
the eighteenth. 

Most criticism of Marx is shallow to dis- 
heartenment. For instance not a few of his 
critics think they are attacking Marx when 
they are pounding the doctrine of value held 
by Adam Smith, Benjamin Franklin, and 
James Stewart ! Others think to discredit him 
by calling him a Hegelian fond of obscure 
terms, intricate formulas, and the dialectic 
method. Whereas ‘‘ Capital’’ more than any 
political economy in existence is built upon 
facts. Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species” sur- 
passes it both as an argument and as an ex- 
position of atheory. But in both the method 
of investigation was the same, observation 
and induction. Like Darwin, Marx had a 
clear-cut theory to expound and defend; a 
theory, too, at variance with the beliefs and 
wishes of the powerful. For the “ Origin of 
Capital” (Book 1.) as explained by him was 
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every whit.as offensive to society as our arbo- 
real ancestors with pointed ears and a prehen- 
sile tail. 

Der Productions process des Kapitals (The 
Origin of Capital) begins with a masterly 
analysis of commodity and money, of value 
and exchange. It requires, of course, the 
closest attention and a powerful brain. No 
science is for fools. But the revolutionary part 
of the ‘‘ Origin of Capital’’ begins with the 
discussion of ‘‘surplus value.’’ Marx is ex- 
plaining the syngenesisof modern capital and 
labor. By capital he means money used to 
multiply itself. ‘‘ How can,’’ he asks, ‘‘ the 
barren money become so fruitful?’? Why, 
by hiring laborers (not by buying labor, for 
that is nonsense). Land, machinery, ma- 
terial, all are barren and unproductive with- 
out the laborer; so, of course, ismoney. Well, 
now, it the labor congealed in the product is 
exactly equal to the labor expended upon its 
production, and the capitalist takes from the 
gross product more than he has contributed 
in personal energy, raw materials, wear and 
tear of machinery, and tools and wages, then 
it follows that such excess represents the un- 
remunerated energy of the laborers. Eureka, 

The capitalist takes out more than he puts 
in; the laborer of course must take out less. 
This excess taken out by the capitalist, Marx 
calls surplus value (Mehrwerth), and three 
sections of the ‘‘ Origin of Capital ’’ are taken 
up with a most astonishing delineation of 
modern industry in all its features and in- 
testine struggles. For as inthe ‘‘ Origin of 
Species’’ so in the ‘‘ Origin of Capital’’ the 
struggle of hostile forces is terribly conspic- 
uous. 

Capital, says Marx, cares nothing for pro- 
duction per se. It produces to make money. 
To make money it must exploit labor. Col- 
lision, strife, hatred, are inseparable from a 
system where the laborer furnishes the very 
instruments for his own oppression. Laboris 
not a commodity for it will not keep and is 
inseparable from the laborer. You cannot 
squeeze it out of him like milk from a cow 
and sell it by the can. Commodities have 
neither hunger nor thirst, nor hate nor love. 
But capital insists that labor is a commodity. 
So be it then, cries the laborer. Let us make 
it scarce, that we may sell it dear ! Save, shall 
we? Well, let us brothers save our energy ! 

This discussion of surplus value is the life 
of ‘‘Capital.”” Smith and Ricardo preceded 
Marx in its discovery. But neither of them 
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showed precisely what it was that created sur- 
plus value, nor why, nor how. Marx, how- 
ever, tried to show all three and that value 
is nothing but congealed labor of a particular 
kind, congealed human energy. He demon- 
strated an antithesis between money and 
commodity by which he showed how money 
became capital, and how capital lived upon 
the purchase and exploitation of potential 
labor. By dividing capital into constant and 
variable, he could study the process of cre- 
ating surplus value in its minutest details. 
Surplus value he regarded as absolute or rela- 
tive. Absolute surplus value is obtained by 
making the laborer work longer than the time 
necessary to equivalate his wages. Relative 
surplus value is obtained by improvement in 
machinery and in technical process ; ‘‘ by the 
intensification of labor.’’ 

Now, I repeat, Marx the thinker never blames 
the capitalist in the concrete. It is the sys- 
tem that is wrong ; the species capitalist that 
he abhors. Once the character of the system 
and the genesis of the species are clearly 
understood, they are doomed. Production is 
already by the division and co-operation of 
labor socialistic. Distribution should be so- 
cialistic as logical sequence. Land is the 
birth-right of humanity, so are the energies 
of nature. Why are these not a blessing and 
a help to all that toil? In the struggles 
about the length of the working day ; about 
child labor ; for decency and safety in mines 
and factory ; in the crises produced by credit 
and speculation; in the relatively surplus 
population and the appearance of the indus- 
trial reserve army ; in combinations of capi- 
talists and laborers against each other ; in the 
catastrophes of commerce and of industry ; 
in the concentrationof money ; ina plutocracy 
sordid, rapacious, tyrannical, without bowels 
of compassion and without culture, the seeds 
of disease are doing their fell work. 

But though Marx discusses all these topics 
with immense knowledge and with reflections 
profound, subtile, startling in number and in 
sagacity, he nowhere discusses the ethics of 
the question. How much the capitalist 
ought to get, he never asks. He tries to show 
what he gets, how and whence and why he 
gets it, and why he must continue to get it 
until the poisonous blood of the present sys- 
tem has wrought its finaldoom. If he proves 
severe upon ‘‘the abstinence theory’’ and 
pillories the defenders of existing conditions, 
that is only by the way. 
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It is often objected to Marx that he pays 
no attention to supply and demand, to the 
utilities of a commodity or of a service as 
elements of value. Now what Marx does is 
to deny that these have any thing to do with 
value. The value of a commodity or of a 
service is equivalent to the portion of the 
energy of society necessary to produce it or 
to perform it. But prices are fixed by ig- 
norance and folly, by persuasion and caprice, 
by the compulsions of nature and social cir- 
cumstance. The difference between price 
and value is precisely what Marx thinks sci- 
entific insight will abolish. He never dreamed 
of denying that prices are fixed by the com- 
petition and combinations of buyers and 
sellers. This is what he complains of as the 
vicious outcome of existing conditions ; this 
is the chief cause of the workmen’s slavery. 
The belief that anthracite would not burn, 
subtracted no atom from its potential energy. 
The refusal to see that the artisan's energy is 
incorporate in the commodity does not alter 
the fact that his energy is there. Of course 
the capitalist is glad to have the price of 
commodities far above their value ; of course 
he is glad to have the price of human energy 
far below its value, seeing that thus he grows 


rich at both gates. But when society becomes 
wise the game will cease. 
That men suffer prices to be regulated by 


competition is a gloomy fact; they once 
suffered their lives to be regulated by the 
follies of astrology and called that a science. 

Finally, Marx had a genius for the vivisec- 
tion of the industrial system, not for the 
healing thereof; he was an anatomist not a 
savior of society. Collectivism of which 
Mr. Bellamy’s fancy makes so much, is only 
implied but nowhere fully delineated and 
scientifically established by him. 

The working classes and humanity would 
owe him far more, if he had not spoken, so 
often so unadvisedly with his lips. He would 
not have been less loved, had he been more 
lovable. But he never swerved in his devo- 
tion to the working classes. For them he 
lived and thought, was poor and in exile, 
suffered reproach, obloquy, hatred, and con- 
tempt. Only the bitterness of his spirit and 
the fierceness of hs heart perturbed the 
workings of his powerful mind, converted 
what might have been solar energy, into 
electric outburst, and thus prevented the per- 
fection of his thought. And so ‘‘Capital”’ is 
a Cyclopean labor left forever incomplete. 
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BY GEORGE GUNTON. 


II. 

AVING seen that trusts are eco- 
H nomically sound in principle the 

question to be considered next is, 
how to deal with them so as to obtain their 
maximum economic advantage and to min- 
imize their social disadvantage. As already 
pointed out, the economic advantage of trusts 
consists in their wealth-cheapening capacity 
resulting from the concentration of capital 
and the use of superior productive methods. 
Clearly, then, that is the principle to be sus- 
tained and promoted. Thecomplaints against 
trusts and kindred industrial organizations 
may be grouped as follows: (1) That they 
drive small producers out of business, thereby 
creating enforced idleness and social demoral- 
ization. (2) That they create monopolies 
which enable them to control the quantity 
and price of commodities. (3) That they 
tend to build up a political oligarchy which 
controls legislation against public interests 


and thereby undermine political freedom and 
endanger the permanence of democratic insti- 
tutions. 

First. The first charge is partly true and 


partly erroneous. It is unquestionably true 
that the development of trusts tends to sub- 
stitute large concerns for small ones, but the 
assumption that this tends to permanently 
increase enforced idleness and social demoral- 
ization is an entire mistake. Nor is the su- 
perseding of the small producer by the large 
one peculiar to trusts; it has occurred with 
every stage of increased concentration of 
capital and the use of improved methods of 
production. The small factory supplanted 
the hand-loom, the corporation supplanted 
the small factory in the same way, and for 
the same reasons that the trusts tend to sup- 
plant the small corporations. So the plough 
supplanted the spade, the thrashing-machine, 
the flail; the mowing-machine, the scythe ; 
and the railroad, the pack-horse. These are 
facts, but are they evils? The only reason 
the factory superseded the hand-loom was 
that it rendered the same service to the com- 
munity better and cheaper. To pay the high 
Price for cotton cloth necessary to sustain the 
hand-loom weaver against the factory, would 


have been giving a premium to incompetency. 

It was generally thought that the factory 
would impoverish the hand-loom weaver by 
throwing him into a state of enforced idle- 
ness. Experience has shown, however, that 
when he was discharged as a hand-loom weaver 
he soon found more permanent and more re- 
munerative employment in the factory which 
had supplanted him. Under the factory sys- 
tem enforced idleness has been very much 
less general than it was in the hand-labor 
period, a fact conclusively shown by the sta- 
tistics of able-bodied pauperism. What was 
true of the hand-loom weaver has been true 
of every subsequent stage of industrial con- 
centration. 

Large corporations create employment as 
managers, overseers, etc., for the undersold 
producer, giving him more as a salary than 
he could obtain from his profits as a small 
manufacturer.* The experience of the smaller 
manufacturer has qualified him for just such 
positions which the development of the large 
enterprises create, and it may be added that 
the large concerns could not be successfully 
administered without the skill and experi- 
ence of this discharged or undersold class 
whose failure is not usually because of per- 
sonal incompetency but through his lack of 
capital to furnish the best machinery which 
the large concerns only can employ. This 
is shown by the fact that nearly all the sal- 
aries are paid by large concerns. For instance 
in Massachusetts, according to the most re- 
cent statistics,+ out of 23,431 manufacturing 
establishments only 2,144, or less than to per 
cent, pay salaries. That these were the larger 
concerns is shown by the fact that they pro- 
duced about 70 per cent of the total product ; 
65.24 per cent of the total product being made 
by 949 corporations or 4.22 per cent of the 
establishments. While it is true that with 
the closing of the small factory the laborers 
or such portions of them as are not re- 

* A. T. Stewart is said to have employed as clerks, sales- 
men, etc., nearly all the small merchants who retired 
from business through the failure to compete with him 
and that they were decidedly better off with the perma- 
nent salary he paid them than with the small contingent 
profits they had previously received. 

+ Census for Massachusetts 1885. 
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employed in the larger one, are thrown out 
of employment,. and since enforced idleness 
is the social phenomenon most of all to be 
dreaded, to the extent that this occurs, it is an 
evileven though it is accompanied by a greater 
good. Now to have the improvement with- 
out the evil is the important problem in 
social economics. 

It must be remembered in considering this 
question that it is a fundamental law in eco- 
nomic progress (1) that industrial improve- 
ments can only succeed when they are wealth- 
cheapening ; (2) that to be wealth-cheapening 
they must be labor-saving ; and (3) whatever 
is labor-saving must in the first instance be 
labor-discharging. This is not peculiar to 
trusts, but it is characteristic of every wealth- 
cheapening appliance known to man. The 
enforced idleness thus created can be obviated 
only in one of two ways. Either by prevent- 
ing the use of labor-discharging appliances 
or by promoting new employment-creating 
conditions. The former would be to prevent 
the growth of the wealth-cheapening influ- 
ences and hence would arrest industrial prog- 
ress. Manifestly then the remedy for en- 
forced idleness must be sought in promoting 
the conditions for creating new employments 


and not in restricting the use of labor-saving 
methods. 

The recognition of these facts is no less 
important for the capitalist class than for the 


community. If the laborers who are dis- 
charged by the introduction of new methods 
are not re-employed through the larger busi- 
ness and lower prices created, or in new em- 
ployments, then it will necessarily tend to 
limit the consumption of products to that 
extent, and by reacting upon the market, 
ultimately undermine the commercial success 
of the new method. This is precisely what 
occurs in periods of industrial depression. 
These industrial calamities are conclusive 
evidence that the producing capacity of the 
factory has increased faster than the consum- 
ing capacity of the home, that the habor- 
saving machine has been developed more 
rapidly than the social character of thecitizen. 

The criticism to be made on the capitalist 
class is not that they introduce labor-discharg- 
ing methods—that is their function as indus- 
trial experts, in doing which they render their 
highest service to the community—but it is 
that they ignore and often antagonize the 
social movement which alone can give perma- 
nent success to the largest and best under- 
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takings. They have only learned to study 
one aspect of the problem; they have fully 
comprehended the fact that the concentration 
of capital and the use of improved methods 
are the means of cheapening production and 
reducing prices. They have also perceived 
that this can only take place with large sales 
and extensive markets ; but what they have 
not learned is how large markets are made, 
and consequently how productive concentra- 
tion can be developed without injurious dis- 
turbances to the community. They have 
acted upon the assumption that cheapness is 
the only object to be attained, and show as 
much disposition to obtain cheap men as to 
produce cheap things. They appear to be 
entirely oblivious to the fact pointed out in 
the last paper that the only thing to be cheap- 
ened is wealth, and that cheap wealth is only 
a social advantage when it is accompanied by 
dear men. 

The very condition of industrial progress is 
that the price of commodities should fall and 
the price of labor rise. The capitalist class 
have fully recognized the importance of the 
former but have almost entirely ignored that 
of the latter. They have recognized the 
laborer as a factor in production but not as an 
element in consumption, and consequently 
have regarded cheap labor in the same light 
as cheap machines and cheap commodities. 
This mistaken attitude however is not pe- 
culiar to trusts; it is characteristic of the 
employing class generally and is due mainly 
to the erroneous teachings of political econ- 
omy. It is but the natural result of the doc- 
trine taught by Ricardo and the highest eco- 
nomic authorities of the present century, 
that high profits depend upon low wages,* the 
logic of which is that the success of the 
capitalist depends upon the poverty of the 
laborer. A more erroneous and pernicious 
doctrine was never propagated. 

Prompted by short-sighted self-interest and 
sustained by this theory it is not surprising 
that the average capitalist should oppose 
every movement for increasing wages and 


* “ There can be no rise in the value of labor without a 
fallin profits.” ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation,” p. 23. ‘Can any point be more clearly established 
than that profits must fall with a rise of wages?” /bid, 
p. 63. ‘It has been my endeavor to show throughout this 
work that the rate of profits can never be increased but 
by a fallin wages.” /bid, pp. 74-75. ‘‘ We thus arrive at 
the conclusion of Ricardo and others that the rate of 
profits depends upon wages; rising as wages fall and 

. falling as wages rise.’”” Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy” Vol. 
I. p. 512. 
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improving the material condition of the 
laborer. And it is precisely here that his 
error lies, because every time he resists the 
influences which increase wages and broaden 
the social life of the laborer, he is limiting 
the only influences which can make wealth- 
cheapening methods permanently successful. 
If the employing class once recognize the 
fact that it is the demands of the social life 
ofthe masses that make the market for tactory 
products, and wou!d use their social and po- 
litical influence to promote the conditions 
which tend to maximize the laborer’s capacity 
to consume wealth as zealously as they do to 
develop his capacity to produce it, much of 
the evil hitherto accompanying the concentra- 
tion of capital and the use of labor-saving 
appliances would entirely disappear ; because 
the introduction of labor-discharging im- 
provements would then be accompanied by 
new employment-creating demands. It is not 
by limiting the economic opportunities of 
the capitalist, but by the social opportunities 
of the masses that the remedy for the evils 
of enforced idleness must be sought. 

Second, The next charge against trusts is 
that they tend to create monopolies. Much 


here depends upon how the term monopoly is 


understood. If by monopoly is meant the 
exclusive power to produce a given product, 
then whether or not it is an evil or a benefit 
will depend largely upon how that control is 
obtained and how it is used. If the exclusive 
control of supplying a commodity is acquired 
by the arbitrary exclusion of competitors 
through governmental interference it would 
be unquestionably an evil. 

On the other hand if the exclusive control 
is acquired by the superior capacity to furnish 
the commodity more cheaply than others can, 
itis a positive advantage to the community. 
As a matter of fact the former kind o. mo- 
nopoly has practically no existence in this 
country. The only instances of it are patent 
tights and government enterprises such as 
the post-office and the navy-yards. Wher- 
ever trusts have acquired the control of the 
market it has been by supplying the con- 
sumer cheaper than could their competitors. 
Nor does this kind of monopoly cut off the 
Price reducing influence of the competition. 
So long as they are compelled to live in the 
open market their supremacy can be main- 
tained only by the same means it was ob- 
tained, namely, by furnishing the commod- 
ities at the minimum price. The moment 
F-Mar. 
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they depart from this rule their position is 
jeopardized by the existence of new competi- 
tors. 

To keep prices so high as to invite active 
competition is the evidence of unwisdom, for 
which they will always have to pay the pen- 
alty. It may be said that if new competitors 
enter into the business the trust wiil buy 
them up. But that takes money ; anda mill- 
ion dollars invested in buying up a competi- 
tor, with much more safety might be invested 
in reducing prices, because a new competitor 
may prove too strong to be bought up, in 
which case the monopolists themselves may 
be driven from the field or have their profits 
reduced to zero. They have, therefore, a 
direct interest in keeping prices sufficiently 
lew so as not to invite the organization of 
counter enterprises which may destroy their 
existing profits. if the avenues for the ad- 
mission of new competitive capital are al- 
ways kept open, the economic effect is sub- 
stantially the same as if the new competitor 
were always there; the fact that he may 
come any day has essentially the same effect 
as if he had come, because to: keep him out 
requires the same kind of influence that would 
be necessary to drive him out. Since the 
matter already involves greater risks than 
the former, on the principle of self-interest, 
the former is more likely to be adopted.* So 
long as arbitrary barriers are kept out of the 
way the active influence of the potential 
competitor is ever present. 

There is another aspect of monopoly, how- 
ever, that is not so commendable, namely, 
the speculative feature. The contr>l of com- 
modities obtained by this means is not due 
to the use of superior productive methods 
but to ‘‘cornering’’ the wealth already pro- 
duced. This is unquestionably an evil, be- 
ciuse it simply serves to exact a large price 
from the consumer without giving immedi- 
ately or remotely any compensating advan- 
tage ; it is at once arbitrary and uneconomic. 
It does nothing to promote the use of im- 
proved methods and in no way tends to lower 
but always to raise prices. It disturbs busi- 


* This is clearly shown in the history of the Standard 
Oil Trust. During the last ten years this trust has had 
practically no competitor, yet the price of refined oil has 
tended downward as steadily as that of cotton cloth or 
other products where the actual competion is most active. 

+ This is illustrated by the organization of English syn- 
dicates to enter any industry in this or any other country 
where the margin of profits is sufficiently large to war- 
rant the risk. 
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ness by creating abnormal relations, thereby 
demoralizing industry. But it should be re- 
membered that this is not a ne¢essary char- 
acteristic of trusts any more than the prac- 
tice of adulterating food is a necessary char- 
acteristic of the grocery business. It is a 
characteristic of the gambler and not of the 
economic producer ; of the corner, not of the 
trust. A trust may be used for the purpose 
of cornering a commodity just the same as a 
manufacturer may frequent the gambling 
mart, but such a use of the trust is a perver- 
sion of its true function. It would be as ra- 
tional to prohibit factories in order to remedy 
the evils of the race course, as to legislate 
against trusts in order to prevent corners. 

Corners are not only essentially different 
from trusts but they existed long before trusts 
were heard of. So far from being the source 
of corners, trusts are one of the most efficient 
means of preventing them. Corners can be 
successful only to the extent that they can 
control acommodity a sufficient length of time 
to force up its price abnormally high. The 
concentration of productive capital in trusts 
and large corporations of whatever name, 
tend to prevent the monopoly of corners in 
two ways: (1) by increasing the amount of 
product to such proportions as to make its 
control by a few persons practically impossi- 
ble ; (2) by increasing the facilities of trans- 
portation and communication by means of 
which commodities can be obtained from any 
part of the world in a few days. 

Before the period of steam and concen- 
trated capital, although millionaires were 
few, corners were numerous and successful ; 
but with the development of the railroad, the 
steamship, the large factory, and trusts, cor- 
ners have steadily become more and more 
impossible. This is shown by the fact that 
during the last fifteen or twenty years almost 
every extensive attempt to corner commo- 
dities has resulted in serious loss and often 
tuin to its projectors. Black Friday and the 
ruin ef Keene in the wheat corner, the failure 
of the copper syndicate last year, which came 
near bankrupting a considerable number of 
the largest capitalists in the world and burst- 
ing the Bank of France, are instances in proof 
of this; the reason for which is that the 
quantity of wealth produced and the means of 
rapidly centering it at a given point, have in- 
creased very much faster than the available 
capital for speculation. Thus it will be seen 
that the concentration of capital, of which the 
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trust, the railroad, and the colossal corpora- 
tions are the most modern examples is not only 
not the source of corners but it tends to make 
merely speculative monopolies impossible. 

Third. ‘The charge against trusts that they 
tend to build up a political oligarchy and con- 
trol legislation against public interest is 
urged, perhaps more persistently than any 
other. That trusts have their lobbiesin Con- 
gress and in the various state legislatures is 
doubtless true and so does every other class 
whose interests are the subject of legislation. 
The farmers, wool growers, green-backers, 
woman suffragists, labor organizations, na- 
tionalists, high tariff manufacturers, free 
traders, all have their representatives in the 
lobbies and before legislative committees, and 
very properly so. This is an extension of the 
democratic principle. It affords the un- 
represented or misrepresented public a chance 
to discuss proposed legislation before it is 
crystallized into statute law. To regard that 
as in any sense due to trusts is to show a 
striking umfamiliarity with legislative his- 
tory. This habit is as old as the parliamen- 
tary system and has much less of the bribery 
element in it to-day than it ever had before. 
During the lastcentury and the first half of 
the present century it was undoubtedly true 
that legislation was largely controlled by a few 
rich men; but with the increasing intelligence 
in the community and the unrelenting dili- 
gence of the press that power becomes less 
and less possible. 

Moreover, instead of laws being enacted to 
grant special favors to trusts and large cor- 
porations, statute books and legislative dock- 
ets are full of evidence to the contrary. In- 
deed the public antagonism is such that they 
have been put entirely on the defensive. The 
most they ever can hope to accomplish be- 
fore any legislature to-day is the defeat of 
legislation directed against them. As an 
example of the legislative antagonism to 
trusts I need only to cite the bill introduced 
into the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1888 by Mr. Springer of Illinois, 
which proposed to levy a tax of forty per 
cent on all products made by trusts, thus 
nearly doubling the price of commodities to 
the consumer under the pretense of opposing 
monopolies. And when the United States 
Senate was convened a few weeks ago, the 
first business announced was two bills 
against trusts, one by Senator John Sherman 
and the other by Senator Cullom. 
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I do not say there is no buying of legisla- 
tors or coercion of voters, but I insist that 
these evils neither have their rise in nor are 
anecessary part of trusts. The corruption 
of the lobby is no more a necessary part of 
trusts than venal voters are of democratic in- 
stitutions, than mercenary decisions are of 
the jury system, or than blatant demagogy is 
of free speech. 

Corrupt legislation is generally due quite 
as much to bribe takers as to bribe givers. 
Bribe givers would soon be unheard of, if 
bribe takers were eliminated from public of- 
fice. The true way to purify legislation is 
to improve the character of legislators, which 
can be done only by elevating that of the 
voters. It is to the influences which will in- 
crease the intelligence and develop the char- 
acter of the people, and thereby elevate the 
tone of the press, put public integrity ata 
premium and chicanery at a discount, that 
we must look for the elimination of political 
and moral evils. 

The true policy, therefore, in dealing with 
the economic aspects of trusts should be : (1) 
togive them no special advantages, but strin- 
gently to prohibit all arbitrary barriers to the 
easy mobility and the safe concentration of 
capitalin productive enterprise ; (2) to en- 
courage competition by furnishing frequent 
and reliable statistics regarding the cost of 
production, including that of raw material, 
wages, transportation, and also the selling 
price of the product. With such statistics 
scientifically collected and authoritatively 
presented, whenever abnormal profits existed 
in any industry the fact would be generally 
known and idle or less remunerative capital 
would at once flow in that direction. By this 
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means the mobility and, consequently, the 
competitive influence of capital would be 
greatly increased and the benefits of large en- 
terprises and improved methods of produc- 
tion would be secured to the community by 
the necessarily low prices and minimized 
profits. 

In dealing with the social and political as- 
pects of trusts the policy should be to increase 
the opportunities for developing the intelli- 
gence and improving the social and moral 
character of the laboring classes, because they 
constitute the major part of the voting popu- 
lation and the basis of public sentiment. This 
could be done : (1) by increasing the laborer’s 
leisure through a general reduction of his 
hours of labor; (2) by promoting his edu- 
cational opportunities through the introduc- 
tion of half time schools for all working chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. The former 
would at once increase the laborer’s opportun- 
ities for social intercourse, create an incentive 
for lectures, reading, and the wider knowledge 
which a more varied social life gives—an indis- 
pensable means to development of character. 
The second would be still more far-reaching in 
civilizing influence. It would guarantee that 
all working children have at least five or six 
years daily contact with the elevating and re- 
fining influence of school life. Moreover, in 
ten years there would not be a laborer in the 
land (except green emigrants) who could not 
read and write. The general adoption of 
these simple measures, which would only be 
broadening the educational work of Chautau- 
qua, to say nothing of the effect in raising 
wages, would do more to moralize industry 
and purify politics than ali the restrictive 
legislation against capital ever enacted. 
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BY THE HON. 


W. P. FRYE. 


United States Senator from Maine, 


ent American republics, Brazil having 
joined the splendid galaxy since its 
meeting, represented by thirty-five dele- 
gates, men of the highest character, intelli- 
gent, experienced in affairs, and patriotic, 
now considering grave questions affecting 
the interests of more than one hundred mill- 
ions of people. 
The idea of such an international confer- 


. | ‘HIS is a congress of eighteen independ- 


ence is nota new one. In 1825 the President 
of the United States of Colombia invited the 
American nations to such an one, to be held 
at Panama; they accepted, and President 
Adams appointed delegates. The congress 
was held, but, by reason of the death of one 
of our delegates, and the unavoidable absence 
of the other, we were not represented. This 
congress adjourned to meet in 1827. Again 
our President appointed delegates, but revolu- 
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tions in several of these countries prevented 
its re-assemblage. 

In 1881 Mr. Blaine, then our secretary of 
state, invited the Spanish republics to meet 
the United States in a like conference, but 
this was abandoned. 

The Fiftieth Congress passed ‘‘An Act 
authorizing the President of the United States 
to arrange a conference between the United 
States of America and the republics of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, Hayti, San 
Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil, for the 
purpose of discussing and recommending for 
their adoption to their respective govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disagreements and disputes that may 
hereafter arise between them, and for consider- 
ing questions relating to the improvement of 
business intercourse and means of direct 
communication between said countries, and 
to encourage such reciprocal commercial re- 
lations as will be beneficial to all and secure 
more extensive markets for the products of 
each of said countries.’’ ; 

The response was gratifying, the invita- 
tions being promptly accepted by all except 
San Domingo. The congress perfected its 


organization by the election of James G. 


Blaine, our secretary of state, president, of Mr. 
Zegarra of Peru, and Mr. Romero of Mexico, 
vice-presidents, and by the appointment of 
regular standing committees, to which the 
several subjects presented were assigned for 
investigation and report. Rules have been 
adopted. Each country has one vote on any 
proposition, and a majority vote adopts it as 
the opinion of the congress, but it is not 
binding unless unanimously agreed to, that 
is, delegates recording their votes against it, 
though in a minority, will not be compelled 
to recommend it to the countries they rep- 
resent. 

Of course this body can have no legislative 
power, its action being simply advisory. 
They can advise only their several constitu- 
encies to make effective the conclusions of 
the congress by legislation or diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. Skilled stenographers have been 
employed, two from the corps in the Mexi- 
can congress, and three from the United 
States. Adaily journal is kept, the pro- 
ceedings and discussions are accurately re- 
ported, and finally will be published in the 
Spanish and English languages. 


From the day of meeting until the begin-, 


ning of deliberations the delegates were 
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largely occupied in visiting our great cities: 
inspecting our manufactories of cotton, wool, 
silk, iron, and steel; studying our immense 
railroad system ; examining our schools, our 
public institutions, and generally making 
themselves familiar with the resources of the 
eldest sister republic. 

Was there any necessity for such a con- 
gress? and can any practical results be 
evolved from its deliberations? The coun- 
tries represented in it have similar forms of 
government, like sympathies, aspirations, 
and purposes; and yet, in social, political, 
and commercial intercourse they have been 
comparative strangers, knowing less of and 
having less to do with each other than they 
have known of and had to do with the mon- 
archies of the world. Trade illustrates this. 
The foreign commerce of these invited na- 
tions amounts toa billion of dollars annually, 
about equally divided between exports and 
imports. Of this, the United States controls 
about one-fifth, though in climate, resources, 
products, supply, and demand, they are the 
reverse and complement of this republic. 
They raise raw materials ; have but few man- 
ufactures. Wecan use the one and supply 
abundantly the other, and yet we do neither 
to any great extent. Of our exports to-day 
eighty per cent go to Europe and only five to 
these sister republics. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The Argen- 
tine Republic, as enterprising, as progress- 
ive, as rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth, in proportion, as we, with her capital 
city, Buenos Ayres, having a population of 
500,000, Montevideo, with 150,000 more, both 
equipped with splendid, capacious harbors, a 
great navigable river reaching 2,000 miles 
into the interior, inviting our ships to their 
convenient waters, in full sympathy with us 
in every regard, with a commerce of nearly 
$300,000,000 annually, about two-thirds of it 
imports, purchases one-third of England, 
twenty-five per cent of France, and eight per 
cent of us; not, as some allege, because we 
do not buy of them, for, curiously enough, 
Great Britain, which furnishes them the lar- 
gest amount of imports, takes from them the 
smallest of exports, only about seven per 
cent. 

Strange to say, there is no steam commu- 
nication at all between this great maritime 
and manufacturing nation and the Argentine 
Republic. Our passengers and mails bound 
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for her ports must go to Liverpool under a 
foreign flag and thence in an English ship. 
There are twelve to fourteen steamships 
weekly, English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian between these ports and Europe. Out- 
side of the Isthmus of Panama, no passenger, 
freight, or mail can reach any South Ameri- 
can country other than Brazil and Venezuela 
in an American steamer. 

BRAZIL.—Brazil has a population of 
12,000,000 ; a foreign commerce of $240,000,- 
000 a year, about equally divided between ex- 
ports and imports. Of the latter, England 
furnishes one-half, the United States about 
one-eighteenth, France, Germany, and Spain 
the balance; while the United States pur- 
chases about one-half of her exports. We 


have one steamer a month under our flag en- 
tering her ports, while England has from fifty 
to sixty making regular trips, France nine- 
teen, and Germany fifteen. 

Cu1LI.—Chili is rich, her people enterpris- 
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ing and intelligent, hers progress get. She 
buysannually from foreign nations $50,000,000 
worth of goods; of England about fifty per 
cent of this, of France and Germany thirty, 
of the United States four. We have no steam 
communication with Chili; while England, 
France, and Germany have regular lines, all 
subsidized. Last year nearly one hundred 
German steamers entered Chilian ports. 

PERU.—We supply Peru with about one- 
fifth of her imports, England and France 
four-fifths ; while we receive one-fortieth of 
her exports. In 1882 we sold her $42,000 
worth of cotton goods, while England sup- 
plied her with $2,325,000 worth ; ours being 
shipped to her ports in English and German 
vessels, by way of Liverpool and Hamburg, 
around the Horn. France and Germany have 
regular lines of steamships to her ports. We 
have not a single steamer. 


imported mas England, $2,741,000; 
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With Ecuador, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Par- 
aguay, all enterprising, increasing, and pro- 
gressive, we have no trade at all, France, 
England, and Germany practically taking 
the whole. Last year more than two hun- 
dred fifty vessels entered the port of Guaya- 
quil, one hundred fifty of them under the 
English flag, not one under the American. 
The importation of cotton goods by these 
countries affords a most remarkable evidence 
of this non-intercourse. The testimony 
taken by the commission appointed under an 
act of Congress, approved July 7, 1884, tends 
strongly to establish the superiority of the 
cheap cotton goods of this country over 
those of England ; that they can be manu- 
factured and sold at prices as low; that the 
people prefer them ; that we have a surplus 
seeking foreign markets, and yet the table 
given below of the importations of these 
goods for the year 1888 makes this astonish- 
ing exhibit : 


oom United States, $809,000 
485,000 
376,000 
498,000 
631,000 
114,000 
486,000 
613,000 


3,263,000 
3,356,000 
1,532,000 
14,412,000 
2,349,000 
5,247,000 
3,849,000 
24,000 
2,493,000 
987,000 


- $40,253,000 


174,000 


$4, 186,000 


It is true our relations with Mexico are 
somewhat closer, only a narrow stream sep- 
arating us from this republic, and railroads 
binding us together; and yet they are not 
what they should be. We are a maritime na- 
tion, geographically well known to these 
countries, but our flag is seldom seen in any 
of their ports, in some, never. Wecan use 
their products, indeed must have many of 
them. Weare the leading manufacturers of 
the world and can supply all their wants in 
this direction. They have evidenced a desire 
again and again for closer commercial con- 
nections, to which we have given no re- 
sponse. 

Might not these people, then, reasonably 
conclude that we desired nothing of them ? 
Is it strange that their trend was toward 
England, Germany, and France? that we 
and they have been drifting farther and far- 
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ther apart? was it not time that these neigh- 
bors should meet and confer? 

President Harrison, in his recent message, 
said : 

I recommend that such appropriations be 
made for ocean-mail service, in American steam- 
ships, between our ports and those of Central and 
South America, China, Japan, and the impor- 
tant islands in both of the great oceans, as will 
be liberally remunerative for the service ren- 
dered, and as will encourage the establishment 
and in some fair degiee equalize the chances of 
American steam-ship lines in the competitions 
which they must meet. That the American 
states lying south of us will cordially co-operate 
in establishing and maintaining such lines of 
steam-ships to their principal ports I do not 
doubt. 


But the deliberations of this congress are 
not to be confined to facilities of commercial 
exchanges by water alone. ‘‘ A Committee 
on Railway Communication,’’ consisting of 
seventeen members was appointed ; and one 
of the most essential and pregnant problems 
to-day entitled to the attention of American 
statesmen has been submitted to them, to wit, 
railway communication through all the Amer- 
icas, North, Central, and South, somewhat 
No 


known as ‘‘ Three Americas Railway.”’ 
proposition before this congress will arouse 
more enthusiasm and be likelier to obtain 


unanimous approval than this. The pro- 
jected road would run from Buenos Ayres 
north-westerly across the Argentine Repub- 
lic, across Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, up the Isthmus to the City of Mex- 
ico, with branches reaching out to both 
oceans, through one of the most marvelously 
fertile countries in the world. The Argen- 
tine Republic already has constructed the road 
nearly across her territory, and will shortly 
complete it to the junction with the system of 
roads in Peru, established by Henry Meigs. 
Bolivia heretofore has made a most liberal 
grant in aid of construction through her ter- 
ritory. Allthecountries interested will make 
grants of mining timber and agricuitural 
lands, well calculated to attract the capital of 
the world. The result of a continuous rail- 
road between North and South America would 
give the United States control of a commerce 
which, in time, would be immensely valuable. 

In my opinion, some of the results of this 
congress will be a continuous line of railway 
between Portland, Maine, and Buenos Ayres 
in the Argentine Republic; the establish- 
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ment and maintenance of several lines of 
steamers running regularly and swiftly be- 
tween the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports of 
the United States and those of our Spanish- 
American republics ; that we shall shortly 
have great business houses established in all 
their leading cities, conducted by resident 
American merchants ; that we shall study 
carefully the habits, customs, and necessi- 
ties of their peoples ; that our manufacturers 
will consult their tastes and conform to them; 
that an immense interchange of commerce 
will result ; a new respect for each other, the 
legitimate outgrowth from a more intimate 
knowledge, with a consequent social and po- 
litical alliance, which shall greatly strengthen 
existing governments by the people, and ex- 
tend their influence throughout the world. 

Again, all the Spanish-American republics 
depend largely for revenue, and some of them 
entirely, upon duties on imports, our custom 
of taxing lands and personal property being 
practically unknown ; the laws, rules, regu- 
lations, and methods relating to collection 
being different in each nation. None of them 
have the bonded warehouse system, and all 
duties must be paid as the goods pass the 
custom house ; and as these duties generally 
exceed the value of the merchandise, on some 
articles being three hundred per cent, the 
merchant’s investment, before his goods reach 
the place of sale, is doubled, sometimes trebled. 
In some of these countries the collectors 
receive very small salaries, depending for 
compensation on fines and penalties exacted 
for errors and mistakes in invoices, generally 
merely technical, implying no fraud on the 
part of the exporter ; while the requirements 
as to forms can be met with great difficulty, 
the collector having authority to change them 
at will. It is said that one heavy New York 
firm withdrew from the trade, assigning as 
the reason, the fines imposed in one year ex- 
ceeded the profits of that year. 

Now, there is every reason to hope that 
after a complete investigation and an intelli- 
gent discussion of the methods of laying and 
collecting duties on imports nowin use in the 
several nations, the troublesome and vexa- 
tious requirements, by general consent, will 
be dispensed with; while many improve- 
ments, not detrimental to revenue, but pro- 
motive of commerce, will be adopted. 

Again, commerce is immensely confused 
and embarrassed by the want of a common 
standard of value of coin. The money now 
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in use in the countries south of us is generally 
silver; Bank of England notes being about 
the only paper money accepted by merchants. 
There is no gold in circulation, and the silver, 
almost entirely the coin of Mexico and South 
America, is subject to frequent and great 
fluctuationsin value. The feso represents the 
dollar, but the computation of its value in 
gold or American silver coin is a serious prob- 
lem. President Arthur, in his annual mes- 
sage, called the attention of Congress to the 
importance of ‘‘ the establishment of a uniform 
currency basis for the countries of America, 
so that the coined products of our mines may 
circulate on equal terms throughout the 
whole system of commonwealths. This would 
require monetary union of America, whereby 
the output of the bullion-producing countries 
and the circulation of those which yield 
neither gold nor silver could be adjusted in 
conformity with the population, wealth, and 
commercial need of each.’’ 

In the promotion of trade, a common stand- 
ard of value of coin, that shall be the same in 
Uruguay as in the United States, in Chili as 
in Mexico, will be a wonderful stimulus to 
trade. This was one of the subjects commit- 
tedto the consideration of this conference in 


the letter of invitation, and it is generally un- 
derstood that all the delegates are favorable to 
an agreement in this regard. 

Again, outside of Venezuela and the Isth- 
mus we have no banking facilities in these 
countries, and every bill of goods sold is paid 
for by a draft on England, the rate of ex- 


change being enormous. Even in the trans- 
action of our small volume of business we pay 
for this exchange annually about one anda 
half millions of dollars. This unnecessary 
charge may change a given transaction from 
a profitable to a losing one. In the fierce 
competition of to-day it may enable the En- 
glish manufactures to displace the American 
in these markets. This conference is to con- 
sider some remedy for this, and a standing 
committee on banking has been appointed. 
Again, in some of these nations our patents 
and trade-marks are protected by treaties, but 
in the most of them we are at the mercy of 
the pirates of the world. Almost anywhere in 
their markets one can find manufactures of 
iron and steel bearing the well-known trade- 
marks of United States manufacturers, but 
made in Germany, imported and sold by Ger- 
man merchants. The custom of stealing the 
trade-marks of our cotton manufacturers is al- 
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most universal ; the Manchester mills of Eng- 
land sending but few goodsto South America 
that do not bear forged American trade-marks. 
The cheapest English cottons, sold for from 
four to six cents a yard, made of little cotton 
and much clay and starch, are sold to these 
unsuspecting people as American goods, thus 
not only taking our markets, but seriously in- 
juring the reputation of our manufactures. 
There is no remedy; but a standing committee 
of this congress on patents and trade-marks 
will try to find one. 

Again, a code of international law may be 
one of the results of this congress. There is 
now no general system or method of judicial 
procedure for causes between private citizens 
of the different countries, which occasions an 
endless amount of correspondence between 
the Governnient andits diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad, who are continually bringing 
to the attention of the Secretary of State 
claims of United States citizens against gov- 
ernments or corporations or individuals, 
growing out of contracts, concessions, and 
the destruction and confiscation of property. 
There are now pending in the State Depart- 
ment claims against Chili, Venezuela, Peru, 
and other countries, which give rise to long 
and costly litigation. For the adjudication of 
such claims, and for the establishment of some 
mode of procedure in which the equities can 
be ascertained and justly settled, acode of laws 
is necessary, and it is proposed by the com- 
mittee in charge of that subject to report one 
for the adoption of all the different republics. 

It is also necessary that there should be 
some laws under which legal papers, docu- 
ments, licenses, etc., may be authenticated or 
legalized. For example, the certificate of 
marriage by religious Protestant ceremony in 
the United States is not recognized in sev- 
eral of the South American countries, where 
none but the Catholic rites prevail; and, 
strictly speaking, the fruit of such marriages 
is in those countries illegitimate. The wife 
has no right of dower, except as public opin- 
ion gives it to her, and it is allowed simply 
because no one takes the trouble to question 
or resist. Marriages legal in some of these 
republics would have no validity here. The 
diplomas of our medical, legal, and scientific 
schools are not recognized in some of the South 
American countries. 

It is the wish of the representatives of these 
different nations in the conference, that the 
same ease and economy in establishing rights 
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and recovering damages, may be enjoyed be- 
tween the states of the American hemisphere 
as between the states of the United States, 
and an earnest effort will be made to accom- 
plish this. 

Last, in my consideration, but first in im- 
portance to the general welfare of these na- 
tions, will be the discussion and recommen- 
dation for adoption to their respective govern- 
ments, of some plan of arbitration for the set- 
tlement of disagreements and disputes that 
hereafter may arise between them. 

International and internecine wars weaken, 
impoverish, and destroy. Prosperity, prog- 
ress in the arts, sciences, literature, civili- 
zation, and in material affairs, never can be 
promoted by an appeal to arms. That this 
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subject will receive thoughtful and very ear- 
nest consideration by the enlightened and pa- . 
triotic delegates in this congress, I have no 
doubt; and that they will agree upon some 
method under which all international difficul- 
ties shall be submitted to arbitration, I fully 
believe. President Harrison, in his last mes- 
sage to Congress, says: ‘‘But while the 
commercial results which it is hoped will fol- 
low this conference are worthy of pursuit, and 
of the great interest they have excited, it is 
believed that the crowning benefit will be 
tound in the better securities which may be de- 
vised for the maintenance of peace among all 
American nations, and the settlement of al} 
contentions by methods that a Christian civil- 
zation can approve.”’ 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


BY FRAU J. 


KETTLER. 


Translated for THE CHAUTAUQUAN from Was wird aus unsern Tichtern ? 


N Germany to-day the woman question is 
one of urgent importance. It is by no 
means the result of exaggerated ideas or of 
exalted sentiments, as many think. It is the 
natural consequence of cool deliberation. The 
woman question exists; it must under the 
present circumstantes and will so long as 
these circumstances remain. The heart of 
the whole matter in Germany is that, on the 
one hand, the per cent of women married is no 
longer so large as formerly and, on the other 
hand, the opportunity of earning a living of- 
fered to those who do not marry is no greater 
than formerly. 

In this state of things the woman of the so- 
called cultivated middle class is at a greater 
disadvantage than other classes. She re- 
ceives a training which leads her to make 
claims on life without at the same time put- 
ting into her hand means by which she can 
satisfy these claims. The woman of the 
lower classes receivesa training which awakes 
in her only modest demands and she is pre- 
pared to satisfy these herself, thatis, to earn her 
own living. The woman of wealth and high 
birth for the most part possesses means which 
justify her in giving up work. She need 
not work and it does her little harm if she 
does not know how ; the woman of the lower 
classes must * work and knows how; but 
the woman of the middle class must often 
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work and she by no means always under- 
stands how todo it. She is neither always 
in possession of means which insure her sup- 
port without work, nor is she prepared to do 
any thing, for her training is such that, on the 
one hand, it is not sufficient for the work de- 
manded of her and, on the other, it creates 
prejudices against her doing inferior work. 

A training is a mistake which is insuf- 
ficient to prepare one for suitable employ- 
ment, but sufficient to make one unfit fora 
work of an inferior sort. 

The support of a man of the middle class 
who is strong and well is usually based upon 
his following some kind of trade or profes- 
sion. There are provided for him different 
sorts of trades, according to his capacity. A 
man acquires his capacity by training. Howis 
it with the women of the same class? Forthem 
a single calling is provided, that of house- 
keeper, wife, and mother. And for this one 
calling women are trained. But it is not al- 
ways within their power to follow this calling. 
Thousands of women in Germany cannot 
marry, because they outnumber men. Their 
training preparing them for marriage does 
not fit them to take care of themselves. 
There is also no training provided which 
makes it possible for them to learn to care 
for themselves. 

The departments of work opened to men 
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are closed to women. Why? Because the 
working capacity of women is less. Why 
is it less? Because of the poorer technical 
training of the women. The training of 
woman equips her for one vocation, in which 
often she is not needed; it does not equip 
her for many departments in which she 
might be needed. Now, if in Germany 
thousands of women cannot marry because 
they outnumber the men, shall they be trained 
only for marriage? If thousands of them 
must earn their daily bread, shall they not be 
trained for this? The training of women to- 
day is founded on suppositions which cannot 
longer be supported, and it ignores facts 
whose existence is undoubted. The present 
training of woman treats her as a minor, but, 
nevertheless, renounces its obligation to care 
forminors. Achildis a minor; for this reason 
it is cared for. The woman is held as a minor, 
so she must care for herself. To the child we 
say, ‘‘ Are you hungry? Here isbread.’’ To 
the woman we say, ‘‘ Are you hungry? Get 
your own bread. A quantity of bread lies 
above there, you see it; if you reach it you 
can eat as much as you will, but you cannot 
use that ladder to bring it down, that is for 
men. Perhaps some of the bread will come 
Be patient, only be patient.” 


down to you. 

The callings open to women who must 
earn their own living are those of artist, au- 
thor, housekeeper, teacher, governess, com- 


panion. The last requires no special training. 
It often depends on circumstances ; in most 
cases on the personal attractiveness of the 
candidate. Itis different with the vocations 
of teacher and governess. In neither ofthem 
can the German woman with her present cul- 
ture take the highest and best places ; only 
the places in the lower schools, and positions 
as governess in inferior places are open to her. 

If a girl is not fitted for any one of these 
callings, but one thing remains for her : hand 
work at home. She can do embroidery for 
sale; she can work names on linen; she can 
knit woolen articles ; she can do heavy work 
forso many hours a day. But the training 
which the girl of the middle classes ha’ re- 
ceived is of no use in these employments ; on 
the contrary, for this kind of work her train- 
ing is too dear, it is squandered. 

The young woman who does not need to 
support herself entirely, but must earn only a 
part of her living, works at the lowest price. 
A girl of the working class, who if she knits 
all day, does all that is required of one of 
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finer culture, must earn, let us say, seventeen 
cents a day. The lady does the work for ten 
cents. What manufacturer will not hire the 
latter? 

In the business of men in its normal con- 
dition, this encroachment of one class upon 
another does not occur. No man who has 
been at college, for example, would uncom- 
plainingly the year round bea copyist only 
to earn something. He would rebel at the 
idea. But his sister who is his equal socially, 
who has received as careful training as he, 
has an occupation which is scarcely equal to 
that of copyist, without the brother disap- 
proving. And, perhaps, the sister feels no 
pride saying to her, you ought to be ashamed 
to do a work exclusively which a child 
could do. 

Here then is the situation: Few. kinds of 
work are provided for the woman of the culti- 
vated middle classes. fur which her present 
training fits her; and since there are so few 
she is compelled to seek inferior kinds of 
work which do not correspond to her train- 
ing. Since, generally, she is situated some- 
what more favorably at home than the woman 
of the under classes, she can be content with a 
smaller income ; but since she must have this 
income sheendeavors to keep it by demanding 
smaller wages from the employer than is sat- 
isfactory to the working-woman who must 
earn her whole support from her wages. This 
pressure which is thrown upon the lower 
classes by the lack of training among the cul- 
tivated to fill higher places is a most serious 
phase of the woman question. How can the 
burden be removed? There isonly one way : 
emigration, neither emigration out of a coun- 
try norintoacountry. Emigration from one 
kind of work into another. Only those shall 
remain in each kind of work whobelong there, 
whose training and preparation correspond to 
it. Higher culture demands a higher sort of 
work. Training for it should not bea luxury, 
it should be a necessity. The truth is, the 
woman of the middle classes who is doing the 
work which belongs to the woman of the 
working class, is doing wrong. And the 
woman of the working class who is doing the 
work which her training fits her for, does 
right. 

A family of the working class to-day can 
get along if the mother by her toil earns a cer- 
tain amount each day. But suppose that her 
employer tells her that she is dismissed be- 
cause he can get labor which costs him only 
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half as much. What can a woman do in that 
case? What is she compelled to do? She 
places her wages lower. She is compelled to 
work to keep away hunger, and her family is 
scarcely able to exist in consequence. The 
poor ask, ‘‘ Why do those who might do some- 
thing else because they have learned other 
things, press in upon our work? Why do 
they take from us the only thing which we 
have learned, which we could learn ?’’ 

Poor creatures ! These women have learned 
nothing. They are as poor as you, yes, 
poorer. Hunger causes them as great dis- 
tress as it does you; yes, greater, since they 
have never known it before. 

‘‘But why have they learned nothing for 
support ?”’ 

Why, strange question ! because it did not 
seem necessary that they should learn. 

What does the cultivated woman of our 
time desire ? What ought she to desire? The 
right of work, of work in harmony with her 
culture and which she need not steal from 
poorer women. She is kept from this work 
by her small working capacity resulting from 
her lack of technical training. The root of 
the trouble lies in the present school system 
which fits a girl for a calling which she may 
not have to follow and does not fit her for 
many which she may have to follow. The 
school system for girls must become more 
serious than it now is. All that serve only 
for accomplishment must be thrown out and 
that which is useful in order that a girl later 
can base a vocation on it, must be put in its 
place. To know a little of every thing is very 
amusing, but it is not useful ; to lay a strong 
foundation for a few departments of knowl- 
edge is much less amusing, but it is useful. 
Create through another school system an- 
other foundation ; place upon this foundation 
technical training. Create in this way a 
faculty for work, then will different vocations 
open to the faculty. Then will the lower varie- 
ties of employment be unburdened by the 
pressure turning to higher kinds, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of poor women will be won 
to honorable work, whose last resort to-day 
for lack of honorable work is sin and shame. 

Moved by the above condition a committee 
met early in 1888 for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the formation of a society which should 
attempt reform. In March 1888 a call was 
issued in which, after making substantially 
the points made above, the committee said : 


Relief lies only in enlarging as much as it’ 
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may seem practical and logical the circle of 
vocations possible to women. Two things 
are necessary to attain this : 

First, the creation of institutions of learn- 
ing in which women can gain the instruction 
demanded for skilled vocations. 

Further, official consent to practice, when 
necessary, to those sufficiently prepared for 
these professions. 

In regard to the first point, much already, 
of course, has been done for the higher cul- 
ture of girls who have left school. There are 
schools for arts, and crafts, and manual train- 
ing but not enough has been done as the 
circumstances mentioned above show. We 
need in addition to those schools still others, 
which will open to girls the callings founded 
on scientific work. We need also such schools 
as are able to offer a girl a training equal to 
that of the gymnasium or technical schools, 
and we need further, schools which corres- 
pond to the learned universities for men. In 
a word, in order to extend successfully the 
means of earning a livelihood among women 
of the better class, we need the means em- 
ployed already in other nations: gymna- 
siums for girls and universities for women. 

In regard to the second point we need an 
official permit in order to be able to practice 
such callings as depend upon scientific studies, 
for which we have prepared ourselves suf- 
ficiently and whose practice is possible to 
women generally. 

A woman’s society appeared the best means 
for pushing both these purposes. This was 
formed under the name of the Woman's Re- 
form Union. All who had the future of their 
daughters at heart were invited to join. 

Later, the Union announced its special pur- 
pose as follows : 

The Woman’s Reform Union formed in 
Weimar, March 30, 1880, is convinced of two 
things : first, raising the working capacity of 
woman has become an urgent duty of our 
times ; and, second, the extent of the man- 


‘ual, mercantile, artistic, and learned voca- 


tions to which women demand an opening, 
is so great that it is impossible for one union 
to work this vast system successfully. The 
Women’s Reform Union confines itself, there- 
fore, to one purpose, opening to women call- 
ings depending upon higher education. The 
Union believes that women, like men, should 
be admitted to the study of all sciences and 
not be confined to one only, as medicine, for 
example, or higher teaching. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


To attain these ends the Union seeks es- 
pecially the following points : 

(1) Opening a gymnasium for girls with a 
curriculum equal to that ot the boys’ schools 
which prepare for the university. 

(2) Obtaining for this gymnasium the right 
of offering official testimonials concerning 
the examinations given in it, which like the 
closing examinations at the boys’ gymnasium 
and technical schools shall prepare for study 
at the universities. 

(3) Permission for women to study at the 
universities and other higher institutions of 
learning. 

(4) Obtaining official permission when nec- 
essary for women to practice professions de- 
pending upon high scientific study, so far as 
this is practicable, and as soon as the attend- 
ant examination records are given in. 

The Union, which has no political or 
church alliances, advises the following means 
for furthering its purposes : 

(1) Educating public opinion by word and 
pen, by communications to the press, by no- 
tices, etc. 

(2) Petitions to the Landtag and courts 
of the German states. 

(3) Gathering a fund for promoting the 
erection ofa girls’ gymnasium. 

The Union has by no means underestima- 
ted the difficulties which will be placed in its 
way, but being convinced that it is necessary 
to goon with the undertaking, it is strug- 
gling for its ideas with voice and pen. To 
every argument against the higher education 
of women it is putting forth an answer. As 
an example of its printed work take the 
following : 

Some say, ‘‘Women are unfit to occupy 
higher positions, for if a woman cannot think 
in spite of the fact that she has not been 
educated for it, it is a proof that she has not the 
quality to learn.’’ Others say further, ‘‘ Here 
are such and such callings, what has been 
done?’’ If women show what they have been 
able to do in spite of their poor school train- 
ing, these people express surprise at the poor 
tesults, saying, naively, ‘‘It is astonishing 
that there is among women scarcely a his- 
torical painter worth mentioning, although 
all branches of art stand open to women. 
This is a proof that no woman has the stuff 
to makea painter.’’ They say also, ‘‘It is 
shown that none of our women have written 
noteworthy dramas, although there has been 
nothing to hinder them from writing dramas 
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to their heart’s content. Never,’’ they say, 
‘has a woman made an epoch-making dis- 
covery in natural science—it must be that 
she has not had the ability to do it.’”’ 

On our side we answer, How can any one 
become a great historical painter without 
sufficient historical knowledge? How can 
any one become a great dramatic poet with- 
out sufficient literary training? How can 
one become a great scientific investigator 
without scientific training? We shall let 
Stuart Mill speak for us. He says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is Maurice who has made the obser- 
vation concerning our century that its most 
original thinkers are those who have been 
most thoroughly grounded in that which 
their forerunners have thought ; and so will 
it be in the futtre. Each new stone which 
is added to a building can be placed only on 
the top of many others; and those who 
would work at the top must first climb a 
great height and carry up a considerable 
quantity of material. How many women are 
there now who have gone through sucha 
process? Of all the women who have busied 
themselves with mathematics, perhaps Mrs. 
Somerville alone knows what is necessary 
now to make an important discovery in 
mathematics. Is it then a proof of the low 
grade of woman that she has not been in- 
cluded in the two or three persons who have 
succeeded in our time in connecting their 
names with an epoch-making advance in 
science? Since political economy became 
a science, only two women have known 
enough of it to write in a useful way concern- 
ing the subject, and how many of the un- 
numbered men who in the same time have 
written of it have said more of it, in truth ? 
If up to now no woman has been a great his- 
torical writer, what woman has had the learn- 
ing necessary for it? If there has been no great 
woman philologist, what woman has studied 
Sanscrit or the Slav tongues or the Gothic of 
Ulfilas or the Persian of the Zend-Avesta ? 

“Tf women had had all the preparation from 
the first, which now.all men need in order to 
do work of real originality, then it would be 
time, guided by this experience, to judge 
concerning their capacity for originality. 

“Tt undoubtedly often happens that a per- 
son who has studied either casually or thor- 
oughly the thoughts of others on a subject, 
by natural quickness has made a happy sug- 
gestion which he can advance but not prove, 
and when, if it is proved, is a mighty victory 
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for scierice. But he cannot do justice to such 
a discovery until somebody who has done the 
necessary studying takes it in hand, proves 
it, gives it a scientific or practical form, and 
places it in its proper place among philosoph- 
ical or scientific truths. Is it supposable that 
women have not had such happy thoughts ? 
On the contrary they come to hundreds of in- 
telligent women, but usually they are passed 
over to a husband or friend who possesses 
other knowledge which fits him to test them 
and to bring them to public notice ; and if the 
latter happens they appear as the man’s ideas, 
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and the woman is unknown. Who can tel} 
how many original thoughts which we meet 
in the works of men have sprung from 
women’s brains and only have been worked 
out and extended by men ?”’ 

Whatever the objection broached, the 
Union attempts to meet it in a similar 
poiuted way. The work is, of course, educa- 
tive. It is what has been done in other 
countries in past years and in spite of the 
greater conservatism of the Germans the re- 
sult seen in other countries is certain ulti- 
mately to follow. 


EXCURSION LIFE IN FLORIDA. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


of the Northern cities, and especially 

of the cities of the cold Northwest. 
Jacksonville with its bowery streets, moss- 
hung squares, sunny wharves, and April 
skies, once answered this purpose, like Nice 
to Northern Europe, but the beautiful port 
city of the St. John's is now like a reception 
room where tourists meet and rest, ere they 
go to the banquet beyond. 

Jacksonville in midwinter is delightful. 
There is poetry in the air. The winds blow 
soft through the gray over-seas of moss. The 
mocking-birds seem to love the place, and 
their songs and flute notes lend a joyful 
spirit to the long, glimmering morning 
hours. The odors of the yellow jasmine and 
theorange are here. How placid looks theSt. 
John’s from the open windows and vine- 
mantled balconies! 

One should approach Jacksonville from the 
sea. Let the tourist from the East leave the 
cars at Charleston or Savannah, and take a 
steamer, and so enter the St. John’s over the 
historic course of Ribault and the Hugue- 
riots and the Spanish conquestados. The 
happy Huguenots, with: their dreams of soul 
freedom in a land of eternal summer, entered 
the river in May and named it the Rivi2ve de 
Mai. The river of May it is, and will be so 
forever. It was a poetic loss to it when its 
name was changed. 

The St. John’s between Mayport and Jack- 
sonville is a summer dream. It doesnot seem 
to belong to the practical world and the solid 
things of earth, but to be a region of the air. 


F erin s is becoming the winter park 


The sunny palms seem to float away in glit- 
tering distances, and the patriarchal live- 
oaks of old tangled plantations, with their 
streaming mosses, to be the vision of a song. 
The negro cabins are as poetic. It does not 
seem possible that such a scene of peace and 
beauty could have witnessed the tragedies of 
old Fort Caroline. Yet it was amid these 
balmy airs and dreamy palms where mocking- 
birds continually sing the glories of the sun, 
that the Spaniards massacred the Hugue- 
nots and the French had their bloody re- 
venge. 

Fort George’s Island, at the mouth of the 
St. John’s, has been called the most beauti- 
ful shore in the United States, much as Lu- 
cerne is sometimes said to be the most iovely 
place on earth. The perfection of palm 
groves ishere. One sees millions of palms 
on the long lagoon called the Indian River, 
but in this countless army are none more 
beautiful than here. The famous avenue of 
palms here is not more lovely than the nat- 
ural clusters in the woods. Fort George's 
Island is an Arcadia of palms, their crowns 
eternally bright in the sun. 

The island was once used asa port and 
market place for slaves stolen on the coast of 
Africa. Itis full of tragic legends. The ar- 
tist should stop here; it is enchantment to 
to look out of the palm groves upon the sea. 
One may live here all the year round, for the 
sea air keeps the summers mild and temper- 
ate. Excursions are made daily to the island 
from Jacksonville. The tourist should see 
the place for memory’s sake. 
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From Jacksonville where? Usually to 
Palatka or St. Augustine. But I would ad- 
vise a side excursion to Tallahassee, the 
floral city of Florida, the place of the roman- 
tic old Floral Fair, and in the region of the 
spring which was the historic fountain whose 
virtues weretried by the old Adalantado of the 
Floridas and of Bimini, Poncede Leon. Here 
were the richest of the cotton plantations of 
the planters, on one of which lived that 
ardent republican, Prince Achille Murat. 

Tallahassee to the state of Florida is merely 
the capital. Tothe poet, artist, musician, 
and historian it is more: it is a land of Paul 
and Virginia; if American scenery is any- 
where touched with the spirit of legendary 
romance it is here. 

It is along ride from Jacksonville to this 
place. One crosses the Suwanee River sing- 
ing; few American rivers are wedded to 
song as are those of England, Scotland, 
and Germany, but here is one, and the 
Juniata is another. Our ballad singers are 
yet tocome. America will one day have her 
own music and song, and she waits her chil- 
dren of genius to interpret her. 

Some eighteen miles from Tallahassee is 
the Wakulla Spring, of the historic legend. 
Ishall mever forget the bright March day 
that I saw it, or my ride through the silent 
woods of Florida pines to and from the mys- 
terious regions of dead trees, gray mosses, 
and ominous birds. 

The spring looked like a large pond in the 
woods. Dead trees streaming with whitish 
gray moss surrounded it, mingled with mag- 
nolias, limes, and semi-tropical greenery. 
Anegro boatman was waiting, and I hired 
him to take me out in his boat. The boat 
was a rude affair, but I was soon out of the 
deep shadows of the marginal trees, the blue 
sky above me, and the lazy birds zigzagging in 
it like shadows. ‘‘ Look down,’’ said the old 
negro boatman. I looked. WasIin the air? 
Was this one of Hoffman’s strange stories, 
or some region of Undine? A fairy land was 
beneath me; it was strewn with gems of 
all colors ; it might have been there that the 
rainbows were made. The rocks were little 
mountains of jewels, and as for water, there 
was none: the lakelet had vanished in its 
own transparency. The boatman dropped 
an old nail into the water ; bubbles arose like 
gems of all hues, as though some gay Un- 
dine had tossed them up to us. 

The old legend says that when Ponce de 
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Leon inquired for a wonderful fountain the 
Indians led him here ; that he and his cav- 
aliers went down intoit, and expected to 
come up again rejuvenated; that they 
plunged, but faced each other after the bath 
as wrinkied and gray and homely as ever; 
that Adalantado had a sweetheart in sunny 
Italy or somewhere in the old lands, and that 
he was so disappointed at finding himself 
old, that he caused the Indian guides to 
be put to death and thrown into the great 
pool. 

The bones of two great mastodons used to 
be seen in the pool. They were lost at seain 
an attempt to remove them to a museum in 
Philadelphia. 

Almost as interesting to me was my visit 
to the home of the Princess Murat, whom we 
have been told was a grandniece of Wash- 
ington. The house is decayed ; it was partly 
filled with cotton seed, and its only occu- 
pants were negroes. The once beautiful 
grounds are broken up, but the old rose 
bushes still bloom there. The Prince and 
Princess sleep in the old Episcopal bury- 
ing ground in Tallahassee, and their adopted 
son still lives in the city. What visions the 
white shaft of the fugitive prince recalls! the 
gay king of Naples, to whom Napoleon gave 
his favorite sister; the old battle fields of 
Europe over which Murat peve swept on his 
steed like a herald of victory ; Marengo, the 
‘‘sun of Austerlitz,’’ and all that long glit- 
tering drama of the French conquest; the 
tragic death of the picturesque king of Na- 
ples; the exile of his sons to America. 
Prince Murat was a noble man. ‘‘I would 
rather be a true son of the American repub- 
lic,’’ he said, ‘‘than to wear the crown of 
Naples,’’ or sentiments like this. Tallahas- 
see has many reminders of his distinguished 
citizenship. 

From the hills of Tallahassee, for the city 
unlike most cities of Florida, has hills, a very 
strange sight may be seen. It has been seen 
for a hundred years or more from the light- 
houses on thecoast. It is a column of smoke 
or steam that rises from the impenetrable re- 
cesses of the great Wakulla Swamp. It is 
known as the Florida volcano. All expe- 
ditions have failed to reach the place. The 
swamp is a malarial morass, a great reptile 
city of snakes and alligators, with mud so deep 
and vegetation so solid and dangerous that 
the most adventurous hunter has been unable 
to penetrate far beyond the margin. The 
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smoke column is the mystery of the wide re- 
gion of romance and beauty. 

Returning to Jacksonville our tourist will 
now be ready to visit the most poetic town in 
America, St. Augustine. I would say that 
the most beautifully situated of American 
cities is Tacoma, only ten years old, overlook- 
ing as it does the blue Puget Sea—the Medi- 
terranean of the North—and overlooked by 
Mt. Tacoma and its cloud city of crystal 
palaces; but the most romantic city is St. 
Augustine. 

A strange and tragic history arises before 
the mind at the mention of this name: Ver- 
razani, Drake, the coming of Menendez, 
Fort Caroline, Matanza, the Sea Kings, the 
Franciscans, the Buccaneers, the Minorcans, 
the Seminole, the poetic legends of Ponce de 
Leon, of Sir Francis Drake and his Ship of 
Gold, of the Minorcans’ Easter Hymns, of the 
First Mass, and the tragedies of old Fort 
Marion. 

I would advise the tourist to visit St. Au- 
gustine from Tocoi or Palatka. To ap- 
proach the old city thus is an event of a life- 
time. The train sweeps along from the great 
river through countless palms, low and high, 
amid swamps green with palm fans. Sud- 
denly the forest opens, and—America has 
vanished. A Spanish city of the Middle 
Ages lies before him, its Moorish-like towers 
and red roofs rising over live-oaks, palms, 
and orange gardens. 

The ‘‘ Ponce’”’ as the great hotel system is 
called is not a hotel—it is atown, as dream- 
like as Cordova, a great poem of coquina, a 
picture of Spain in her splendor, a reminder of 
all the glories of Isabella, and the sea ban- 
ners of Aragon and Castile. 

Florida is poetry: the air, the palms, the 
orange gardens, the mocking-birds sing 
poetry, and the white heron trails it through 
the air. St. Augustine is a poem of shells. 
She has piled up in coquina the romances of 
Granada, the Americas, and the Spanish Main. 
Seen from a little distance, as approached from 
Tocoi or Palatka, through the woods, she is 
the queen city of American beauty and art. 

The romantic legends of St. Augustine 
would fill volumes. Charles B. Reynolds in 
his ‘‘Old St. Augustine,’ a story of three 
centuries, has drawn a vivid and thrilling 
picture, and in a style remarkable for its stere- 
optic effects. There is but one St. Augustine. 


Green Cove Springs and beautiful Magnolia, 


are a sanitarium. There are people with ten- 
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dencies to various venal diseases who can live 
more comfortably at Green Cove Springs than 
at any other place. We would advise the tour. 
ist to go to Ocala, the bright city of the Florida 
highlands, by the way of the Ocklawaha, and 
to see the Cypress Gates and the crystal fairy 
land of Silver Spring River. A night on the 
Ocklawaha under the torches of the steamer 
awakens all latent feelings of wonder, awe, 
and mystery. 

Clouds of palm crowns lie behind, 

Clouds of gray moss in the wind, 

Crumbling oaks with jasmine twined 

Where the ring-doves meet their mates, 

Cooing in the Cypress Gates, 

Of the Ocklawaha. 

Ocala, from the Indian name Ocali, is 
a midland brightness amid the greenery of 
orange orchards and great moss-hung trees, 
The suburbs are all sunshine and oranges, 
and its houses are all balconies and bloom. 
From this point the tourist may start for 
Tampa and Cuba, or the Indian River, but let 
him not forget to visit Lake Weir before 
finally leaving Ocala. 

Here on the Indian River one drifts on a 
great calm lagoon, under sunlight without a 
cloud, and over waters with scarcely a ripple, 
thousands of birds making way for the idling 
steamer. The shores are all palm trees and 
orange groves, and one recalls Tennyson's 
‘‘Lotus Eaters,’’ and sees here the land of 
the eternal afternoon. It is ariverof peace and 
splendor, of the white heron, the ibis, the 
sun-bird, and the drifting water-fowl. It 
lives in one’s dreams like a dream itself, and 
in weary troubled days one will sigh to be 
again on the Indian River. See it once, and 
you will possess it forever. 

Florida is becoming a winter home for in- 
dependent pen workers, anda place of schools. 
Mrs. Stowe led the way in author life. She 
was followed by Lanier and Kirk Munroe, 
and many editors began to make winter places 
here. Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Alden, and a num- 
ber of novelists and story writers are asso- 
ciated with Floridean author life. The win- 
ter homes of authors in Florida are mutiply- 
ing and seem likely to multiply. Florida is 
a good place to go to in midwinter, to write a 
book. 

The state is also becoming a place of schools. 
A school especially devoted to the study of 
Spanish language, literature, and music has 
been established at Belleview, Florida, and 
may become a college, as our new relations 
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with South America make the study of Span- 
ish as needful in America as in Germany. 

Art schools and studios are opening at St. 
Augustine. They meet a want like the plan 
of the school at Belleview. St. Augustine is 
a true home for an artist, as fitted by nature 
to the pencil as Winter Park to the pen. 
Tampa also may well tempt the artist and the 
poetic historian. It was here that America 
began, when De Soto landed with his golden 
cavaliers and mounted the blazing hummocks 
of the Ocali. 

Life in Florida may be made very expen- 
sive or very unconventional and simple. 
Though the state is filled with grand hotels, 
there is no place where one may live, if he 
choose, on so little money. Fuel and cloth- 
ing may be made matters of small expense, 


and sweet potatoes and shell fish and fruit 
cost little here. The one caution needed to an 
ideal life in Florida is to avoid malarious 
places, and this can be done easily. 

For the nervous, Florida isa friend. One 
can sleep here. Thecool Gulf winds come in 
after the hot noons, and in the cooling airs 
that so restfully wave to and fro the Spanish 
mosses at evening, one feels the light step of 
the spirit of sleep approaching, and yields to 
the spell. The reaction from the hot sun rays 
to the fans of the Gulf winds, brings the de- 
sired relief. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that tourists multiply here, and that an East- 
ern or a Northern man feels that the true time 
for a vacation is midwinter, and the place for 
it the great summer garden of the mocking- 
birds and the orange trees. 


COMMON SENSE AS TO CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY H. M. DEXTER, D. D. 


M Y purpose is to inquire what is the ver- 


dict of that sound practical judgment 

which men call common sense, in 
regard to a certain system of belief and 
practice, which by the person who claims to 
be its originator, and her friends and dis- 
ciples, is named ‘‘ Christian Science.”’ 

It isin the outset to be confessed that this 
task is rendered difficult by the excessively 
nebulous, ambiguous, and unauthorized 
quality of much of the phraseology ambi- 
tiously employed to set it forth; sometimes 
due, no doubt, to the indistinctness of the 
thought seeking expression, but oftener to 
the straining after the appearance of a learned 
profundity—an attempt which forgets Hook- 
ham Frere’s sensible advice, never to ‘‘con- 
found the language of the nation with long- 
tailed words in osity and ation.’’ 

What is designated by this name is, moreover, 
to be carefully distinguished from so-called 
systems which radically differ from, though 
often popularly confounded with, it. 

It is not fazth-cure, which holds that those 
miraculous powers of healing, which—like 
the gift of tongues—were conferred upon the 
Apostles for special and extraordinary use 
in the earliest exigences of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, are a normal and perpetual 
part of the furnishing of the same; so that 
in all times and in every place, as in Judea at 


first, ‘‘the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick.”’ 

It is not mind-cure, which, it is claimed, 
by the direct influence of a strong will over a 
weaker one, can control and lift an invalid 
out of a debilitated and diseased condition 
into one which shall realize and justify Ju- 
venal’s famous, mens sana in corpore sano. 

It is not hypnotism, nor animal magnetism, 
which in some form has been dabbled in by 
one class of inquirers from the days of 
Greatrakes, and Gasser, and Mesmer, down 
to the really scientific researches of Carpenter, 
and Weinhold, and Heidenhain with results 
more rich in queer and occult phenomena 
than in practical suggestions for mental or 
bodily sanitation. 

It is not spiritualism, which, among its 
preposterous assumptions, sometimes claims 
to subsidize ghostly eyes that can search and 
scan the inside of a man, till, having diag- 
nosed his disease, they discern also an ef- 
fectual remedy. 

Passing from what ‘‘ Christian Science”’ is 
not, to what itis, itis not difficult to dis- 
cover that, however evasive of exhaustive 
definition, it has certain aspects easy to be 
seen. Its notable author still lives. The 
business has proved so good that she car- 
ries it on at a new stand, even in what some 
might style a ‘‘palatial’’ residence, upon a 
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spot known to the world as 385 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. And, through the 
medium of a stout 16mo volume of 590 pages, 
which is now stated to be in its ‘ forty-third 
edition, revised,’’ and which is elegantly 
printed, and is sold, as aforesaid, for $3.00 
(18 cents extra for postage), she informs a 
race long neglected, which she has at last 
come to bless, that, in the year 1866, she 
‘‘discovered metaphysical healing, and 
named it Christian Science.’’ To be exact, 
and to avoid the possibility of doing this 
woman, or her ‘‘system,’’ injustice, I will 
cite verbatim the beginning of her own ac- 
count of the same. (‘‘Science and Health,’’ 
p. II.) 

The principle thereof is divine and apodictic- 
al, governing all; and it reveals the grand ver- 
ity that one erzing mind controlling another 
(through whatever medium) is not science gov- 
erned by God, the unerring Mind. When ap- 
parently near the confines of mortal existence, 
standing already within the shadow of the death- 
valley, I learned certain truths: that all real 
being is the Divine Mind and Idea; that the 
Science of Divine Mind demonstrates that Life, 
Truth, and Love are all-powerfui and ever- 
present ; that the opposite of Science and Truth, 
named error, is the false supposition of a false 
sense. This sense is, and evolves, a belief in 
matter that shuts out the true sense of Spirit. 
‘The great facts of omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence, of Spirit possessing all power and filling 
all space,—these facts contradicted forever, to 
my understanding, the notion that matter can 
be actual. These facts also revealed to me pri- 
meval existence, and the radiant realities of 
good ; and there was present to me, as never be- 
fore, the awful unreality of evil. This vision 
announced the equipollence of God, consecrated 
my affections anew, and revealed the glorious 
possibilities of the petition, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come on earth as in heaven.”’ 

It is just conceivable that some common 
mind may be left to labor under an impres- 
sion of vagueness with regard to the true and 
entire inwardness of the sense of the above ; 
as, possibly (were one to read on) in regard 
to that of other deliverances of this remarka- 
bly well-printed volume. I am minded, 
therefore, to endeavor to reduce to the king’s 
English from the astounding verbiage in 
which mostly they skulk, the few funda- 
mental tenets of this new ‘‘ science’’; which, 


but for stooping toward a cheap quality of 


wit, and but for the fact that at that date the 
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lady’s name was Glover, it might be said, be- 
gan, in 1866, to edify the expectant earth. 

Reduced to their last analysis—and it al- 
most takes one’s breath away to contem- 
plate their impudence as pretended postu- 
lates of science—her five basal propositions 
are these : 


% ‘There is no such thing as matter. 

2. There is no such thing as individual mind. 

3. There is no such ethical reality as evil. 

4. There is no such being as a personal God. 

5 The Bible is not a book which means what 
it says. 


While occasional lapses into inharmonious 
thought and expression occur, that she makes 
these the foundation of her working system, 
everywhere crops out from her ponderous 
pages ; and I cite, in proof, a few of her mul- 
tifarious assertions under each head : 


1. Matter has no real existence. 

Matter is the falsity, not the fact, of exist- 
ence. (‘‘Science and Health,” p. 158.) Remem- 
ber that all is Mind, and there is no matter. 
(Lbid, p. 297.) Christian Science proposes . 
the extinction of all belief in matter, and the 
insistence upon the fact that matter is nothing 
beyond an illusion. (/dzd, p. 303.) One whole 
chapter of Mrs. Eddy’s latest volume(‘‘ Unity of 
Good and Unreality of Evil,’ pp. 39-46) is de- 
voted to an attempt to prove that there is no 
matter. 

2. There is no such thing as individual 
mind. 

There is but one /, one Mind or Spirit, be- 
cause there is but one God. Man reflects this 
one Mind, and the personal I surrenders to the 
Father, from whom man’s individuality is re- 
flected spiritually. (‘‘Science and Health,” 
p- 159.) Whatever diverges from the One 
Divine Mind, or God—or divides Mind into 
minds, Spirit into spirits, Soul into souls, and 
Mind into matter—is a broken link in the chain 
of Divine Science, which interrupts the mean- 
ing of the omnipotence, omniscience, and om- 
nipresence of Spirit, and is of human instead of 
divine origin. (‘‘ Historical Sketch of Christian 
Science Mind-Healing,’’ p.17.) There is no 
really finite mind, no finite consciousness. 
(‘Unity of Good,” p. 30.) Let us rid ourselves of 
the belief that man is a separate intelligence 
from God. (‘‘Science and Health,’’ p. 259.) 

3. There is no such ethical reality as evil. 

Evil has no identity. It is neither person, 
place, nor thing, but is simply a belief and de- 
lusion. (‘‘Science and Health,” p. 236.) Evil 
is but an illusion, and error has no real basis; 
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itis a false belief. (Jdzd, p. 412.) Matter and 
evil are anti-Christian, the antipodes of Science. 
(“Unity of Good,” p. 66.) Evil is only a delu- 
sive Geception, without any actuality which 
Truth can know. (J/did, p.23.) Evil is a nega- 
tion, because it is the absence of good. . . that 
there is no power in evil, we all need to learn. 
(“Science and Health,’ p. 34.) 


4. There ts no such being as a personal God, 
separable in thought, act, and destiny, from 
His creation. 

All consciousness is Mind, and Mind is God. 
Hence there is but one Mind; and that one is 
the infinite Good, supplying all mind by the re- 
flection, not the subdivision, of God. The sun 
sends forth light, but not suns; so God reflects 
Himself, or Mind, but does not subdivide Mind, 
or Good, into minds good and evil.. . . There 
is but one soul, and that one is infinite. Man 
shines by borrowed light; he reflects God as his 
Mind, and this reflection is Substance.. . 
Matter is substance in error, Spirit is Substance 
in Truth. (‘‘Historical Sketch,” pp. 17-18.) 
God is Mind. He is Divine Principle, not per- 
son. (‘‘Science and Health,”’ p. 377.) God is 
Soul, or Spirit, and Spirit hath no outline. Soul 
is neither a limited mind nor a limited body; 
therefore it cannot be a person. (/did, p. 378.) 
We cannot bring out the practical proof of 
Christianity that Jesus required, while error is 
as potent dnd real to us as Truth, and while we 
make a personal devil, and a personal God, our 
starting-points. (/éd, p. 393.) 

5. The Bible is not a book which means what 
it says. 

To the casual reader Mrs. Eddy would be 
likely to seem full of reverence for the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘The Scriptures are very sacred to 
me.’ (/dtd, p. 470.) She certainly patron- 
izes them abundantly—in her way : 

And many a holy text around she strews. 


But her reverence is purely a surface wor- 
ship. One of her critics (‘‘ Christian Science 
Falsely So Called,’ p. 3) says that she 
“coolly remarks of the historical portions of 
the Bible that they are not more inspired 
than the History of the United States.” I 
have not met with that passage in those 
books of hers which I have waded through, but 
it surely has verisimilitude. She affirmsand 
practices a doctrine of so-called ‘‘spiritual’’ 
interpretation, which reduces the Bible from 
an inspired message able to make us wise 
unto salvation, to a collection of incoherent 
and absurd platitudes, of no possible use to 
man either as to this world, or that which is 
G-Mar. 


tocome. Nearly thirty pages of her most 
pretentious work are devoted to a Glossary, 
designed to set forth the vea/ meaning of 
Biblical terms—a remarkable peculiarity of 
which, it seems, is that they not only havea 
great many different senses, but mostly sig- 
nify any thing you like. For example, 
Adam has six-and-twenty meanings, besides 
four more things which it ‘‘zepresents.’’ 
(‘‘Science and Health,’’ p. 526.) As to 
Babel (/bid, p. 528) you can take your choice 
between ‘‘self-destroying error,’’ and two 
others, one of which is ‘‘ material knowl- 
edge.’’ The Devil (/bid, p. 531) expands to 
nearly three pages, out of whose multifarious 
richness you can select ‘‘evil,’’ or ‘‘animal 
magnetism’’ at your pleasure. LFuphrates 
(Jbid, p. 535) is either ‘‘finity’’ or the ‘‘ true 
idea of God ’’—or seven otherthings. Thomas 
Hobbes said that words are wise men’s 
counters, but the money of fools. One won- 
ders what he would have said of such words 
as these. At the least they serve to make it 
clear that so far as ‘‘ Christian Science’’ is 
concerned, the Bible is any thing or nothing, 
and at your choice. 

These great ‘‘principles’’ are claimed to 
have both physical and spiritual application 
and potency. The former, so far, has proved 
the most prominent (and best paying) aspect 
of this new science. From the fundamentals 
aforesaid it is argued that there can be no 
such thing as hereditary disease, inasmuch 
as matter does not exist, aud, therefore, can- 
not transmit good or evil ; and that, in fact, 
there can really be no disease of any kind. 
People only ¢hink they are sick ; think they 


Jhave the headache ; ¢him& that their legs are 


broken, that they have tooth-ache, sciatica, 
gout, Bright’s disease, and the like. 
Remember that all is Mind, and there is no 
matter. You are only seeing and feeling a de- 
lief; whether it be cancer, deformity, consump- 
tion, or fracture, that you deal with. (‘‘Science 
and Health,” p. 297.) Tumors, ulcers, tuber- 
cles, inflammation, pain, deformed backs, are all 
dream-shadows, dark images of mortal thought, 
that will flee before the light. (/did, p. 301.) 
All these ‘‘ Metaphysical Science’’ can 
cure. Theprocess is very simple. ‘‘ Mentally 
contradict every complaint from the body; 
and hold your ground disputatiously, until 
the body yields to your demand.” (/ézd, p. 
308.) ‘* Dispute the testimony of the senses 
by Divine Science.’ (/éid.) The moment 
the patient can be made to think he is well, 
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he is well! Mrs. Eddy declares that she her- 
self has thus ‘‘ metaphysically’’ instantly 
restored to perfect health persons who were 
suffering from heart disease, phthisis, ente- 
ritis, ulceration of the bowels, hip disease, 
and the like, even when ‘‘ the dew of death 
was on the brow.’ (/did, pp. 24, 42-45.) 
‘‘T have healed hopeless disease, and raised 
the dying to life and health’’ (/dzd, p. 317); 
‘“‘T have raised up the dying’’ (/dzd, p. 330) ; 
averments made specially suggestive by the 
fact, incidentally brought out, that this 
boastful healer herself has buried at leasttwo 
husbands within the last ten years. 

It should be added here that two circum- 
stances are declared to be true of these heal- 
ings which greatly facilitate their applica- 
tion : the first, that it is not in the least need- 
ful for the patient to have any faith in 
‘Christian Science’? in order to receive the 
benefit (‘‘ Answers to Questions of Inqui- 
rers,’’ etc., I. i:1); the second, that personal 
contact is not essential. ‘‘ Christian Science 


recognizes the capabilities of Mind to act out- 
side of personality and independent of it, and 
this enables us to heal cases without having 
even seen the patient, simply by being made 
acquainted with his mental condition”’ (/6z@). 


Indeed, Mrs. Eddy (‘‘ Science and Health,”’ p. 
44) has the cheek to claim that by virtue of a 
mental process put forth by her on receipt of a 
letter from the sufferer, she instantaneously 
healed a foot in Cincinnati, O., the bones of 
which had been crushed by an accident, so 
that on that very day the man—hundreds of 
miles away—drew on his boot and walked 
several miles. The tone of her account of 
her therapeutic exploits may be inferred from 
the following (/ézd, p. 311): 


A case of convulsions produced by indigestion, 
came under my observation. In belief the 
woman had chronic liver complaint, and was 
then suffering from abdominal obstruction and 
bilious colic. I cured her in a few minutes. 
One instant she said, ‘‘I must vomit or die.’’ 
The next minute she said, ‘‘My food is all 
gone, and I should like something more to eat.’’ 

A lady having an internal tumor, and greatly 
dreading a surgical operation, called on me. I 
conducted her case metaphysically, never touch- 
ing her, never using a drug or an instrument, and 
yet the tumor was wholly removed in two days. 
(Zid, p. 257-) 

By mind alone I have prevented disease, pre- 
served and restored health, healed chronic as 
well as acute ailments in their severest forms, 
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elongated shortened limbs, relaxed rigid muscles, 
restored decaying bones to healthy conditions, 
brought back the lost substance of the lungs and 
caused them to resume their proper functions, 
(Jbid, p. 152.) , 


One’s first thought would be that the pres- 
ence of such a tremendous sanitary agency 
in the community, by this time, would have 
shown itself upon the bills of mortality, and 
that there would have been a panic among 
the undertakers. But the woman, as the 
sporting men say, ‘‘hedges’’ in two ways. 
One is by the very curious doctrine of ‘‘ chem- 
icalization,’’ which is ‘‘the upheaval produced 
when Immortal Truth is destroying erroneous 
and mental belief. . .as when an acid and alkali 
meet and ferment”’ (/62d, p. 313), which some- 
times makes it bad for ‘‘ science,’’ and alarm- 
ing patients ‘‘unfamiliar with the cause.” 
The other is the doctrine that general belief 
so affects individual cases as to control them. 
When a child falls into the fire it thinks it is 
burned because people generally believe that 
fire will burn ; and he who takes arsenic dies 
because society expects he will die. ‘‘ The 
few who think a drug harmless, where a 
mistake has been made in the prescription, 
are unequal to the many who have named it 
poison, and so the majority opinion governs 
the result.’’ (/did, p. 35.) What a_ pity that 
the old rules of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, by which theminority was always 
able to control matters, could not ” adopted 
by the nation as to poisons ! 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mrs. Eddy makes two really sensible 
suggestions to her students—about the only 
sensible things which we have noted in her 
volumes : 


Until the advancing age admits the efficacy 
and supremacy of Mind, it is better to leave the 
adjustment of broken bones and dislocations to 
the fingers of a surgeon, while you confine your- 
self chiefly to mental reconstruction, and the 
prevention of inflammation, or protracted con- 
finement. (/did, p. 328.) 


Thé truth is, food does not affect the life of 
man. But it would be foolish to venture 
beyond our present understanding, foolish to 
stop eating, until we gain more goodness, and 4 
clearer comprehension of the living God. In that 
perfect day of understanding, we shall neither 
eat to live, nor live toeat. (/did, p. 332.) 


I cannot resist the temptation to one more 
citation under this head : 
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I will here state a phenomenon which I dis- 
covered in 1867. If you call mentally and 
silently the disease by name as you argue against 
it, as a general rule the body will respond more 
quickly ; just as a person replies more readily 
when his name is spoken; but this is because 
you are not perfectly attuned to Divine Science, 
and need the arguments of Truth for reminders. 
(Jbid, p. 294.) 

Ah, if Honoré Daumier were only here, 
with his marvelous pencil to give us a pic- 
ture of this ‘‘ metaphysical’’ person, sitting, 
back to back, with some elephantine invalid, 
“mentally and silently’’ engaged in high 
debate with ‘‘Mr. Dropsy,’’ the while she 
waited for the body to respond—and shrink ; 
it would be, as Charles II. said of Lord Ross’ 
Divorce Bill, ‘‘as good as a play’’ ! 

This ambitious woman assumes, in a small 
way, to be a sort of second Savior of the 
world. Jesus healed by ‘‘ Christian Science.’’ 
(/bid, pp. 182, 352.) She is His first successor 
since the Apostolic times. (‘‘ Hist. Sketch,”’ 
p. 8.) God called her. (/dzd, p. 352.) The rev- 
elation had to be made through a woman; 
(Hist. Sketch,”’ p. 8.) through one who was 
pure, and spiritually near to God. (J/dzd.) 


Any abuse of her mission is an impossibility. 


(“Science and Health,’’ p. 352.) Hence, 
naturally, she is commissioned to upset re- 
ligion as well as science and leech-craft. Ac- 
cordingly in June 1879, a mind-healing church 
was established in Boston, with six-and- 
twenty members, and, at a later date, Mrs. 
Eddy was ordained its pastor. 

In her various works she has a great deal 
to say that, at a hasty glance, appears rever- 
ent, even almost affectionate, toward God and 
the Bible. But I have already suggested that 
this is a surface homage, which as Macbeth 
says : 

—— palters with us in a double sense ; 
That keeps the word of promise to our ear 
And breaks it to our hope. 

Her God and her Bible are not those of the 
Christian world. Jehovah is impersonal. 
The Trinity is a heathen idea. (/dzd, p. 121.) 
Jesus was imperfect, not having ‘‘ conquered 
the belief in material life,’ and He ‘‘never 
died.”’ (/bid, p. 270; ‘‘ Ugity of Good,’’ p. 
78.) The Holy Ghost is ‘‘ Divine Science.’’ 
(“Science and Health,” p. 538.) Miracles 
are impossible. (/did, p. 247.) Prayer is 
needless: ‘‘ He who is immutably right will 
do right, without being reminded of His 
duty,’ and ‘‘the wisdom of man is insuffi- 
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cient to advise God.’’ (/éid, p. 491.) There 
is really no sin, it is only ‘‘an illusion.’’ 
(bid, p. 412.) It is neither rational nor hu- 
mane to hold ‘‘that God’s wrath should be 
vented upon His only Son’’; and the time is 
not distant when the popular view of atone- 
ment will be as radically changed 4s that of 
future punishment ; in which connection she 
has a kind word for Andover Seminary, as 
now administered. (/bid, pp. 500, 508; 
‘‘Unity of Good,’’ p. 8.) No final judgment 
day awaits us, for judgment takes place 
‘hourly and continually.’’ (‘‘Science and 
Health,” p. 180.) There is no resurrection, 
because there is no need of any. (/did, pp. 180, 
210.) Hell is twelve things—like ‘‘ mortal 
belief,"’ and the like (/ézd, p. 537). There is 
probation after death ; those whom we call 
dead who have not rightly improved this life 
‘‘awake only to another sphere of experience, 
and must pass through another probationary 
state.’”’ (‘‘Unity of Good,” p. 3.) On the 
whole the religious mission of ‘Christian 
Science’’ is to break up that ‘‘ lethargy of 
mortal belief,’’ which is consequent upon 
‘the old doctrine of fore-ordination, the 
election of a few to be saved in heaven, while 
the rest are damned in hell.’’ (‘‘ Science and 
Health,”’ p. 289.) 

She speaks without hesitation on all these 
points, as one empowered to ‘‘ make the Bible 
the chart of life, to mark the healing currents 
and buoys of Truth,”’ by ‘‘ acquaintance with 
the original texts '’ (/b7zd, p. 501); and she, an 
ignoramus, who, in what she declares to be 
the ‘‘ forty-third edition, vevised,’’ of her 
chief treatise, calmly informs the world of 
scholars, that ‘‘omni (in ‘omnipotence’ and 
the like) is from the Latin omnus,—all.’’ 
(Jbid, p. 403.) , 

Such being the gigantic and Eiffel-towering 
therapeutical and theological superstructure 
reared upon the first principles of this so- 
called ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ one turns, with 
curious interest, to inquire on what philo- 
sophical foundation those principles stand. 
To which question, that common sense which 
rules the world can have but one word for 
answer—a word equally short and decisive— 
whose unsurpassed fitness for such uses has 
enabled it to fight its way up from a pariah 
origin into the columns of the best diction- 
aries—and that word is Josh. 

Let us suppose that this great feminine 
intellect, which we are invited to think has 
been inspired to substitute something new 
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and true for that effete trash which nineteen 
centuries of Christian meditation, with no- 
body knows how many previous ages of 
pagan thinking, had lodged in human con- 
viction ; which has come to serve notice to 
quit upoy all the Platos and Bacons and 
Lockes of the past; stood literally, as it is 
claimed to stand metaphorically—perhaps I 
should say metaphysically—upon some 
mountain top surrounded by disciples, with 
an expectant world in serried ranks behind 
them, all silent to hear for the first time some 
authentic hints asto human nature, character, 
and destiny from one sent de novo to reveal 
the same—what, as the first step, must result ? 

There could be no other first step possible 
to such a thinker than a birth plunge of 
thought into the cogito, ergo sum of Des 
Cartes; an immediate self-consciousness of 
thinking, with the unavoidable inference 
that some thinking being exists, which is 
doing that thinking. But that conscious- 
ness, of necessity, carries with it a convic- 
tion of personality—that it is an individuality 
which thinks, and is separated from other 
surrounding yet distinct individuals, which 
think and are. This conception and convic- 


tion of man, and of man as an individual 
soul, is the bed-rock on which all super- 
structures of whatever reasoning necessarily 


rest. Further self-scrutiny develops ethical 
perceptions, involving moral judgments ; in- 
sisting that all free action in certain direc- 
tions is healthful and right, and in certain 
other directions insalubrious and wrong ; all 
reverting to involve the central individuality 
in a character of good or ill, which, through 
its base or benignant quality, emphasizes 
that individuality, as making it better or 
worse than others which surround it. Here 
we get sound and sufficient evidence that in- 
dividual souls exist, and that they have a 
real character, good or bad. 

Now, if we hold this to be a sound and 
sufficient foundation for assuming that the 
soul exists—and I insist upon it that such is 
the unhesitating verdict of common sense— 
we must also hold that the body exists, and 
that the world of matter in which it moves, 
and has its being, has real existence, as well. 
There is just as much evidence that the body 
has a real existence, as that the soul has a 
real existence. And itis of the same quality, 
and of equal verity. Indeed, in point of fact, 
it would be easier to prove that there is no 
mind than that there is no matter. Men have 
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never had experience of a disembodied soul. 
We see, hear, get all our knowledge of the 
material universe, through the body. The 
soul depends upon that for manifestation, 
A clot of blood in the brain silences the mind. 
Some lesion there disarranges into insanity 
its normal functions. I am just as conscious 
of my hand, my eye, my foot, my health, 
my sickness, as I am of my own existence. 
If my consciousness of my bodily members 
and their states be not trustworthy, then 
nothing to me is trustworthy ; and I am left 
to flounder forever in Cimmerian darkness 
through Serbonian bogs of a nihility which 
nowhere rises even to the respectability of 
incertitude. Common sense, therefore, set- 
tles it that Mrs. Eddy’s first three funda- 
mentals are false—that mind and matter do 
exist in individuals, and that evil has de- 
plorable reality in their experience. 

Still further, common sense is equally posi- 
tive with regard to the fourth and fifth. Say 
what you will of divine existence as an in- 
evitable complement of human existence, for 
the reason that a self-reliant soul argues a 
creative personality at least equally self- 
reliant as itself, it will remain true to the end 
of time that for the mass of mankind com- 
mon sense will furnish the proof of God in 
which they rest, through ‘‘the things that 
are made.’’ The mind of man cannot see 
limitless causing, shaping, and perfecting, 
without inferring an Infinite and Benignant 
Personality behind those acts, as their cause. 
To deny a personal God would drive a severely 
logical thinker to the imbecile conclusion 
that there are no men, and that there is no 
universe ; for the reason that the mental 
process which ignores the one, would deny 
the others. And if we grant a personal God, 
having a kind heart toward men, and that 
His heart has moved Him to a Revelation of 
supernal matters of use for men to know, 
common sense at once settles it that it must 
be pervaded by His divine honesty, and, if 
divinely honest, that, to facilitate our appre- 
hension and to guard against our misappre- 
hension, it will be so phrased that its lan- 
guage shall carry essentially the same sense 
which the same words carry in other books. 

We are driven, then, to the conclusion that 
no sound reasoning founded upon stable prin- 
ciples, can justify the premises on which 
Mrs. Eddy builds her theories. She has 
hitched her wagon, not even—with Emer- 
son’s doubtful wisdom—to a star, but to an 
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ignis fatuus—a pale gleam seducing toward 
desolation and decay. Her ‘‘system’’ is not 
even founded on the sand. It rests uneasily, 
and with constant danger of toppling, upon 
intellectual blunders and ethical falsehoods. 
The Bibie, and that sound Christian judg- 
ment which it produces in loving and rever- 
ent minds, is against it at every point. God’s 
Word has no sympathy whatever with that 
morbid antipathy toward matter which char- 
acterized some of the old philosophies, but 
everywhere it holds a cheerful view. 

But, some one asks, ‘‘ What do you make 
of the healing forces of a scheme which you 
so denounce ; can a lie cure?’’ No doubt. 
Lies often cure. A bread pill has relieved 
many a sufferer who supposed it to be a drug 
on which he strongly relied. A considerable 
per cent of the diseases under which people 
groan, are so largely imaginary that one in- 
noxious remedy is about as good as another ; 
the remedy being only the fulcrum over which 
the lever of the imagination works. More- 


over the vis medicatrix nature is competent 
very likely to deal prosperously with fifty 
per cent of our ailments, when it can get a 
fairchance at them. There is, therefore, no 
reason why ‘‘ Christian Science’’ should not 


treat successfully large numbers of cases 
which may seek its aid. But as to the claim 
for instantaneous cures of broken legs, tu- 
mors, dropsies, and the like, sensible men 
will render the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ not prov- 
en.’ The world wants better evidence than 
any which Mrs. Eddy’s volumes contain; that 
the alleged cures happened as alleged. Per 
haps they did, and perhaps they didn’t. She 
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certainly in those volumes furnishes suffi- 
cient indications of enormous self-conceit, ot 
bitter feeling toward rival ‘‘scientists,’’ and 
of general greed, to suggest the need of proof 
other than any within her power to give, that 
she has worked miracles in these latter days. 
To tell the honest truth, common sense 
cannot help feeling that this whole business 
of so-called ‘‘ Christian Science’’ is a dis- 
grace to the intelligence of the age. Asa 
pretended ‘‘system’’ it is as incoherently 
absurd as for a man to propose to pile Park 
Street Church upon the State House dome, 
and Bunker Hill monument upon both, and, 
watching his opportunity upon some clear 
night, to planto stretch out his hand from 
the apex of the incongruous heap, to catch 
hold of the tail of the Great Bear, and swing 
himself through space to sit astraddle upon 
the North Star. It furnishes a shining ex- 
ample of the ducus a non lucendo,; celum a 
non celando style of nomenclature+-which 
names a thing from the quality which it most 
lacks. ‘‘Science’’ is a collection of truths, 
and ‘‘Christian’’ science should be such a 
collection permeated with, and characterized 
by, the spirit of Christ. But what I have 
been considering, common sense scouts and 
condemns as an aggregation of monstrous 
falsehoods, saturated with the spirit of the 
devil. With the emendation of a single line, 
Pope all too lightly described its processes: 


So by false learning is good sense defaced ; 

Some are bewildered in the maze of schools, 

And some are quacks whom nature meant for 
fools. 


A MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 


A man went through the world his form o’erbent 


With care. 


A poor man he, with naught to share 


Among his fellows but himself. And where 
His daily toil led, there himself he lent 

To each man’s need, in weariness content 
To know his ready hand had helped to bear 
Some heavy burden, some sad life more fair 


Had made. 


And lo! one day his strength was spent. 


He passed out of the world. Too late, men knew 

A minister of God, in lowly guise, 

Had been with them. Too late, their opened eyes 
Saw how God's love dwelt in his life, shone through 
His humble deeds, and made him glad that he, 
Through Christian toil, Christ’s follower :night be. 
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CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS. 


What does the above heading mean? When 
and where did it originate? What is to be 
its mission? These are proper questions to 
ask, and at this timethey should be answered 
definitely and plainly. 

The Chautauqua-Century Press has been 
organized for the purpose of publishing the 
books to be used by the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, together with those to 
be used in all the other Chautauqua organ- 
izations. Heretofore these books have been 
printed by houses in New York and Bostor 
where rents and wages were at the highest 
market price,raising the price of the books toa 
higher figure than was satisfactory to Chau- 
tauqua people, and in acertain way retard- 
ing the growth and extension of our organ- 
ization. It is often expressed orally and in 
writing that if the set of C. L. S. C. books 
were fifty cents or one dollar cheaper, a great 


many more people would buy the books and 
read the course. A dollar is a good deal of 
money for a poor boy or a poor girl who must 


earn what he or she has by hardwork. Itisa 
consideration which has had a large influence 
over the Chautauqua Board of Trustees in 
granting the privilege to the Chautauqua- 
Century Press to publish all the Chautauqua 
books. This firm is bound to reduce the 
price of books and to be content with small 
profits. That is, to take the purchaser of 
books into the firm, as it were, by giving him 
a share of the profits, in the reduced price of 
the books. Itis held, and very reasonably 
too, that this ought to be done since the 
Cc. L. S. C. membership numbers scores of 
thousands. 

This is the business principle by which it 
has been possible to publish THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN as a first-class magazine at an ex- 
tremely low price. If the magazine had 
been located in a large city like New York, 
the higher rents and higher prices of labor 
would have bankrupted the enterprise long 
ago. Its good financial fortune may be 
credited in part to the location of its printing 
establishment in Meadville rather than in a 
large city. Aten years’ successful financial 
experiment with the magazine demonstrated 
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to the Chautauqua officials that this is a wise 
plan and should be adopted in publishing 
the Chautauqua books ; therefore, Meadville, 
Pa., has been selected as the home for the 
Chautauqua-Century Press. During the com- 
ing summer, buildings will be erected in 
connection with THE CHAUTAUQUAN Pub. 
lishing House and equipped with the latest 
and most improved machinery for producing 
books in the highest style of the art. 

The firm name will be FLoop & VINCENT, 
CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS. T. L. Flood, 
editor and proprietor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
will be president and business manager of 
the company. George E. Vincent will be 
book editor and have charge of all literary 
work connected with the book publishing 
house. Mr. Vincentis the son of Chancellor 
Vincent, and engages in this enterprise on 
his own responsibility. The Chancellor will 
have no financial interest in the house, by 
putting money into it, or getting any out of 
it. He will continue with Chautauqua as its 
Chancellor in the future as he has done for 
sixteen years in the past, without receiving 
one cent of remuneration for his services. 

It is claimed for this enterprise that the 
books and magazine should be published in 
the same place, that a student by writing 
one letter may order his books and maga- 
zine. Concentration and a reduction in the 
price of the books are the arguments for the ex- 
istence of the CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS. 
No men can appreciate these needs of the 
C. L. S.C. more than the members of the new 
firm. T. L. Flood has been the editor of the 
Chautauqua Assembly Herald and THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN from the beginning of these 
publications, which was fifteen years ago. 
George E. Vincent has grown up in the 
Chautauqua atmosphere. He was but a lad 
ten years old when his father made Chautauqua 
the chief word in their household vocabulary. 
He is familiar with the planting and growth 
of the Chautauqua idea. He graduated from 
Yale with distinction and has traveled ex- 
tensively in this country, in Europe, and the 
Holy Land, and is prepared by nature and 
culture for the position he is to fill in the 
Chautauqua-Century Press. 
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Some one may say, Why use the word 
“Century ’’? All will understand ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua”’ and “‘ Press,’’ but ‘‘ Century ’’ seems 
out of place—Wait a moment. We are near- 
ing theend of acentury, this is the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua century.’’ The last twenty-six years 
of this century will be characterized by the 
Chautauqua spirit, Chautauqua system of 
popular education, Chautauqua normal work, 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles, 
Chautauqua Assemblies, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN,—it is the Chautauqua century, and 
why not have the Chautauqua- Century 
Press ? 

Another may say that it will be confounded 
with the publishing house called ‘‘ The Cent- 
ury Company.’’ No, there is a magazine 
called The Nineteenth Century, another, the 
Twentieth Century, and as we come nearer the 
end of this one hundred years, century will 
be incorporated into the name of many a firm 
and without any danger of confusion. Here 
we find our name, inthe lake called Chau- 
tauqua, in our system of marking time, a 
“century,’’ almost gone, in that marvelous 
invention the printing-press,—Chautauqua- 
Century Press. 

The Chautauqua Trustees, at their annual 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y., on the 12th of 
last January, discussed elaborately this new 
departure, its personnel, name, the motives 
actuating it, and the objects to be achieved by 
it. President Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, 
was in the chair, and there were present Mr. 
F. H. Root, ot Buffalo, N. Y., vice-president ; 
Dr. Duncan, of Syracuse, N. Y., secretary ; 
Mr. E. A. Skinner,of Westfield, treasurer ; Dr. 
J. T. Edwards, of Randolph, N.Y., of the exec- 
utive committee; Dr. H. H. Moore, of St. 
Petersburg, Pa.; Mr. E. Ocumpaugh, of 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Jesse T. Smith, of 
Titusville, Pa. ; Mr. E.G. Dusenbury, of Port- 
ville, N. Y. ; Mr. John Brown, of Chicago ; and 
a number of other members of the board, who 
by a unanimous vote requested their officers 
to execute a contract for publishing the Chau- 
tauqua books for sixteen years with the 
CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS, and it was 
done. 

The new firm must erect buildings, select 
machinery, and equip a printing establish- 
ment before they will be ready to publish 
books. This will occupy them for nearly two 
years, at which time their contract to furnish 
the C. L. S. C. books will go into effect. In 
the meantime they may put on the market 
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several books which will be placed in their 
general catalogue. 

The organization of this firm is regarded as 
a wise undertaking by the friends of Chau- 
tauqua, together with the friends of the 
Cc. L. S. C. who have been consulted, and their 
name is legion. The only regret expressed 
has been that it will be impossible for the 
new firm to begin publishing the C. L. S. C. 
books at once. The advantages to be gained 
are so great that-we all can afford to wait— 
with patience—two years, when the new de- 
parture will be fully made. ‘‘ For the many not 
the few,’’ will be the democratic motto of the 

FLoop & VINCENT 
CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS. 


MISTAKES IN SOCIETY. 


‘‘THE man who doesn’t make mistakess 
seldom makes any thing,”’ is the truth, but it 
is not a popular truth. The world likes to 
think of its heroes as flawless. It does not 
like to consider that their successes have been 
preceded by failures or that their future is in 
danger of them. People who learn their 
finer ideas of speech, manners, actions, and 
morals from books (and the majority do), nat- 
urally set up a rigid standard for those whom 
they consider the great, the wise, the good. 
They seem to think that there are persons 
who occupy a habitat to which perfection is 
native ; who know how to do things by intui- 
tion. Either because they fail to realize that 
all men blunder before they succeed or be- 
cause they fail to appreciate the way in which 
the successful handle the blunders they make, 
they let their own mistakes kill them. Many 
a young man has abandoned society after 
tipping over one or two pieces of bric-d-brac 
or upsetting a cup of coffee on a lady’s gown, 
because he concluded such an experience 
proved him unfit for social life. More than 
one would-be journalist has been driven 
from the profession by an editor's ruthless 
blue pencil. Not a few men have aban- 
doned themselves to lives of low morality after 
a first fallfrom rectitude. Now ifthetruth were 
known, a mistake may be madethe road to suc- 
cess. An unlucky accident often has been the 
first step toward the finest social polish. Harsh 
and incessant cutting has made many a first- 
class writer. More than one person by 
bravely facing his own sin, asserting his right 
tg live it down, refusing to believe that a 
mistake can ruin a character, has developed a 
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vigorous, broad, and pure morality, and given 
tosociety one of its most inspiring examples— 
one showing that the weak and faulty need 
not necessarily remain so. 

The avoidance of mistakes is understood by 
none so wellas by those who have made them. 
A blunder means simply that a law of one 
kind or another has been broken by careless- 
ness orignorance. Blundering isnot acrime— 
unless repeated. It will not be repeated -if 
handled heroically. However great the mis- 
take made, it cannot be so great a one as it 
would be not to recognize that one has been 
in error, to face exactly what one has done, 
however ugly it may be, to study why and 
how one could make such a lapse, to calculate 
what precautions are necessary to avoid them 
in future. Regret over a mistake amounts to 
nothing if it does not force this thorongh 

, analysis and thus lead to a better understand- 
ing of one’s own nature and a larger view of 
one’s relations. Mistakes thus utilized be- 
come elements in development. The only 
way in which many people have got at the 
principles of life has been by recognizing their 
own mistakes and pondering them. 

But this analysis is not a thing for public 
eyes. Socially nothing is poorer form than 
recognizing blunders. If for any reason a 
man finds that at table he is eating a dish in 
a manner entirely different from that of every 
body else in the company, if he awakens sud- 
denly to the consciousness that he has been 
mispronouncing or misstating, his wisest plan 
is not to lose his head, blush, and be miser- 
able, but tocontrol himself, ignore, outwardly, 
his error, but never repeatit. By this course 
his companions will forget all about it (if 
they ever noticed it, which is doubtful for 
we are prone to think, especially if we are 
unused to society, that people take more note 
of usthan they do). This policy applies to 
the more serious matters of life. It is un- 
necessary to publish blunders. The time 
should be spent in correcting them. Correction 
is much more useful to society than confes- 
sion. This air of unconsciousness is, of course, 
the height of rudeness if somebody has been 
injured or inconvenienced by an error. Then 
apology and reparation, as tar as possible, 
must be immediate and sincere. One apology 
is enough. It is not pleasant for one who 
has been annoyed by another’s blunder to be 
continually reminded of that annoyance, nor 
is it fair to suppose that he is so ungenerous 
as not toaccept a firstapology. It is a weak- 
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ness, too, for a man not to have other things 
to talk about and think about than his own 
blunders. 

The observer of a mistake has a duty as 
well as the maker. How often may guests 
at some slip on the part of a hostess or 
servants, help over the rough place by keep- 
ing up a conversation on other matters and 
ignoring the annoyance. It is always possi- 
ble in society to be oblivious of all unfortu- 
nate and unpleasant matters. It is possible 
to help gather up the fragments after an ac- 
cident, with the manner of thinking about 
something else, aud to go on with conversa- 
tion as if a crash were part of the entertain- 
ment provided. It is the only way to divert 
the thoughts of all concerned from the acci- 
dent. The face which cannot so control its 
muscles that they will not show that any 
thing unusual has happened still has need of 
much training before it is fitted for society. 

Etiquette prescribes this rule, but like all 
of the stable rules of etiquette it is founded on 
a great principle—in this case, charity. When 
the lapse is a matter of judgment or of mo- 
rality the rule is as much more imperative as 
the offense is graver. A man’s mistakes in 
mind and morals must be helped. When 
they cease to be mistakes because of continual 
repetitions, then the veil of charity perhaps 
may be pulled back, but never before. 


LYMAN ABBOTT IN PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT. 


For a quarter of a century Henry Ward 
Beecher created more religious sensations in 
Plymouth pulpit, Brooklyn, than were cred- 
ited to half the other pulpits of the country. 
At times orthodox people believed that he 
gavea voice to skeptical views of some fun- 
damental doctrines of the Bible ; others held 
that as an eccentric man, he put his views 
in angular form to advertise his pulpit ; but 
we are of the number that believe his pulpit 
talents were of the highest order, and the 
average man was not a correct judge of all 
his utterances. 

When Mr. Beecher died, England and 
America were searched for a man to succeed 
him, a thing not easy to accomplish, but sin- 
gular enough the man was found in our 
midst, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who had been 
associated with Mr. Beecher at one time in 
the editorial management of 7he Christian 
The installation of Dr. Abbott last 
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month developed the theological trend of 
his thought. It brings usnonew views of his 
creed—it rather shows that he has no written 
creed—and that is what Plymouth Church 
seems to desire, a man with a creed in his 
character and spirit, in his faith and judg- 
ment, rather than a stereotyped formula in 
the ‘‘Confession of Faith’’; a humanitarian 
Christian man who can adapt himself to the 
needs of men in these times, not a preacher 
made after the pattern of thirty years ago. 
As we understand Dr. Abbott he is potential 
in his methods of adapting himself to 
the nineteenth century situation. We once 
asked a preacher, ‘‘ What is your denomina- 
tion ?’’ He replied, ‘‘When I am in New 
England I am a Congregationalist, but when 
Iam down in Pennsylvania I am a Presby- 
terian.’’ That is the apparent distance be- 
tween some Presbyterian and some Congrega- 
tionalist pulpits, and it is an encouraging 
sign of the times. 

In the council that installed Dr. Abbott 
were Phillips Brooks, a Protestant Episco- 
palian, Dr. Geo. E. Reed of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Thomas Armitage, 
Baptist, Dr. W. R. Davis, Reformed Church, 
Dr. C. E. Robinson, Presbyterian, with a 
number of Congregationalists. 

These men represented a variety of beliefs 
as to Christian doctrine and church govern- 
ment, and by their presence made a new 
chapter in the liberal tendency of denomina- 
tionalism in America. This. some good peo- 
ple will deplore as an evil which ought never 
to have occurred. That depends on what 
Plymouth Church people wanted, what 
Dr. Abbott wanted, and whether any council 
would have had the power to change the be- 
lief of the church or of Dr. Abbott. We 
think the council was present to ratify the 
nuptials, sing their hymns, offer prayer, and 
hear the eminent preachers of the occasion 
make their brilliant speeches. The proba- 
bility is that Dr. Abbott and Plymouth 
Church would be working together now ifthe 
council had refused itssanction. The loyalty 
of Plymouth Church to the pastor of its 
choice has been tested in past years to such 
an extent that nobody doubts its fidelity. 

Lyman Abbott said, ‘‘On every spiritual 
theme I more and more distrust the vaunted 
‘scientific method,’ and more and more rest 
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upon personal faith in the Christ of God, 
bearing a witness confirmed by the experi- 
ence of God in my own soul.’’ Is not this 
strong Christian ground? Maya man not 
be trusted to preach the gospel in Henry 
Ward Beecher’s old pulpit after declaring so 
strongly his belief in the Christ of God and 
his own personal salvation? We think heis 
at least entitled to charitable consideration. 
Dr. Abbott has been a writer for the public 
on religious topics for many years, certainly 
he cannot be misunderstood, for a writer, 
much more than a preacher, is subjected to 
close and exact criticism. Weare inclined 
to the belief that Henry Ward Beecher would 
hardly regard Dr. Abbott as liberal enough 
in doctrine for his standard of utterance, 
though in questions of church government 
and Christian fellowship they might agree. 
Abbott is the more orthodox of the two, and 
in that particular, evangelical believers score 
a decided gain. Dr. Abbott’s sermons do not 
take the place of Beecher’s in the newspapers 
of this and other countries ; just at this point 
is where Dr. Talmage, a Presbyterian, has 
pulled past Plymouth pulpit; and to-day 
Talmage is read more widely than Beecher 
was in his paimiest days. Here, again, the 


orthodox people score a decided gain, for 
Talmage presents the strongest views on 
doctrine the Christian church holds. 

We are especially interested in Dr. Abbott 
because he is a counselor in the C. L. S. C., 
of which THE CHAUTAUQUAN is the expo- 
nent, as is Dr. Wilkinson, a Baptist, Dr. 


Gibson, a Presbyterian, Edward Everett 
Hale, a Unitarian, and Bishop Warren, a 
Methodist Episcopalian. These counselors 
in the C. L. S. C. come together not in their 
denominational gowns but as educators to as- 
sist in our educational work and to assure 
the world that we lend a hand to the many, not 
the few, in education inall parts of the world. 

So the liberal council installed Dr. Abbott 
to preach his views and educate Plymouth 
Church. Thus did this particular church © 
show its liberality and announce its be- 
lief to the world that the wisest and safest 
methods for selecting a preacher and pastor, 
is for the church itself to make the choice, be- 
cause they must hear the minister preach, 
and they must receive the pastor into their 
families and their social circles. 
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A SOCIAL event in which all Chautauqua- 
dom will be interested is the marriage of Mr. 
George E. Vincent, the only son of Chancellor 
Vincent, to Miss Mary Louise, daughter of ex- 
Attorney-General H. W. Palmer of Pennsyl- 
vania. The marriage wascelebrated at Wilkes- 
Barre, the home of the bride, on Wednesday 
January 8. The wedding service was per- 
formed in St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the Rector, the Rev. H. L. Jones, 
assisted by Bishop Vincent. The wedding 
party was large, including beside the bride 
and groom and their parents, six bridesmaids, 
six ushers, a maid of honor, and a best man. 
These were chosen from the Wellesley class- 
mates of the bride and the Yale friends of the 
groom, and the college colors, flowers, and 
symbolism were combined effectively in the 
costuming and decorations. Thechurch was 
filled with a throng of guests. After the 
ceremony a brilliant reception was held at the 
residence of the bride’s parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent spent the fortnight following 
their marriage in Virginia and are now in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; where they will make their 
home. It gives us pleasure through THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN to extend to them cordial con- 
gratulations. o 


THE January doings of Congress were in- 
teresting and animated ; numbers of nomina- 
tions were confirmed ; thetariff kept its prom- 
inent place by virtue of the public hearings 
in committee ; Senator Morgan’s bill to assist 
the negro in migrating to Africa raised a hot 
debate on race questions ; the beginning of 
the contest for the World’s Fair brought pe- 
titioners from Chicago, New York, Washing- 
ton, and St. Louis to the Capitol, and-proved 
that the difficulty of locating is going to be 
aboutas great as that of holding thetair. The 
airing of several recent doubtful political ma- 
neuvers gave warning that Congress believes 
that a// things are zof fair in politics; a sug- 
gestive incident was the refusal of the House 
to vote its members the $75,000 lost by the 
Silcott defalcation ; treaties were prominent, 
the Russian and British extradition treaties 
and the Samoan treaty going before the Sen- 
ate; in the House considerable time was 
squandered in filibustering and in energetic 


squabbling over the rules ; the death of Judge 
W. D. Kelley of Pennsylvania, known as Fa- 
ther Kelley, caused deep regret in Congress, 


THE whole country feels the gloom which 
shadows Washington society, and it*sympa- 
thizes deeply with Secretaries Blaine and 
Tracy in their recent bitter bereavements. 
Mr. Blaine within two months has lost by death 
four members of his family ; and the tragedy at 
the Tracy home by which the wife and daugh- 
ter of the Secretary lost their lives, and he 
and asecond daughter sustained severe in- 
juries, is painfully vivid tothe public. The 
utter impotence of honor, wealth, and power 
to prevent disaster and sorrow could not have 
a more forcible illustration. 


SKILLED firemen saved the life of Secretary 
of the Navy, Tracy, in Washington recently 
when his house was on fire. They broke the 
door in, found the Secretary lying on the 
floor unconscious and nearly suffocated with 
smoke, picked him up and carried him down 
a ladder to a place of safety. Courageous men 
carefully trained for a perilous task, not often 
may be called to perform feats of daring, but 
when the supreme hour comes, as in this case, 
it shows the wisdom of their being trained to 
move the moment the alarm is sounded. 


THE House of Representatives is wrestling 
with this grave problem in Parliamentary 
law, ‘‘Is a member to be counted or not 
counted when he is present?’’ Speaker Reed 
rules that he must be counted, if that is neces- 
sary to make a quorum. When the case is 
finally disposed of, we shall have a new prec- 
edent for this sort of ruling in deliberative 
bodies. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has honored the 
press by nominating editors for important 
missions in foreign countries. Murat Hal- 
stead of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette 
was nominated as Minister to Germany but 
the Senate did not concur. Whitelaw Reid 
of the New-York Tribune is Minister to 
France. Allen Thorndike Rice was selected 
for Minister to Russia but died the day he 
was to have sailed from New York. The last 
appointment is Charles Emory Smith, editor 
of the Philadelphia Press,to represent the 
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United States at St. Petersburg. These are 
all first-class missions. We suggested to 
President Harrison ina conversation recently, 
that he was conferring great honor upon the 
editors of his party. He promptly replied 
that the editors of political newspapers were 
filling the places in the political world to-day 
that the political stump speakers did twenty- 
five years ago. Another fact worthy of note 
is that a son of Abraham Lincoln represents 
this country at the Court of St. James, and a 
son of Ulysses S. Grant represents us at 
Vienna. 

THE present Congress has been loaded with 
private bills as heavily as any of its prede- 
cessors. In one day of January, 2,800 were 
brought forward. There are two results of 
this pressure of private affairs: Time and 
attention are diverted from public matters ; 
the bills cannot be examined carefully and 
many are granted as personal favors to con- 
gressmen, a practice which is capable of vast 
abuse. 

On the first Tuesday of February 1790, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held its 
first session ; on the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary 1890, in the very place of the first meet- 


ing the centennial of that event was celebra- 
ted. The relation of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to the people is not realized 


perhaps by many. We give the Constitu- 
tion the credit of our political prosperity. 
The Constitution is what the Supreme Court 
makes it. A thought which characterized 
the celebration was the debt of the country to 
the Bar. The leading colonists were law- 
yers ;every president of the United States ex- 
cepting Grant has been a lawyer ; lawyers 
form a large percentage in the legislative 
departments of the Government ; and as Jus- 
tice Harlan said, ‘‘ Whatever of honor has 
come to the Supreme Court for the manner in 
which it has discharged the momentous trust 
committed to it by the Constitution, must be 
shared by the Bar of America."’ 


THE decrease in immigration continues and 
it ought to have soon a perceptible influence 
on law and order if the foreign element has 
caused as much of riot and crime as it has 
been accused of. Last year the number of 
immigrants was about 400,000 ; but a trifle 
over one-half of what we had in 1882, and 
nearly 100,000 less than in 1888. There is 
reason to hope that as business becomes more 
legitimate and less speculative in this coun- 
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try, that foreigners will cease to believe that 
money is to be had in America for the pick- 
ing up and that we shall receive fewer of the 
class whose object is support without work 
and more of those who recognize that honest 
toil is the only honest road to success. 


Reports from the constitution-making 
now going on in Brazil announce many in- 
teresting decrees. Evidently every effort will 
be made to separate the church and state. 
An illustration is the decision in regard to 
the calendar. Heretofore each day has borne 
the name of q saint; hereafter the name of 
some eminent man will take the place ofa 
saint, and the months, of which there are to 
be thirteen, will be called Moses, Homer, 
Dante, Shakspere, etc. This form is taken 
from the Positivist’s calendar. 


PORTUGAL has not helped her reputation 
by the manner in which she took Great Brit- 
ain’s ultimatum in regard to the disputed 
territory in Africa. She very quickly ac- 
cepted the terms—that she withdraw her 
troops from the points England claimed—but 
she took revenge by a variety of spiteful and 
pettish tricks fit only for youngsters. The 
sympathy which she has received has been 
that which instinctively we give to the ‘‘ un- 
der dog.’’ Portugal's useful efforts in Africa 
have been confined to old discoveries ; her 
recent work has been feeble and often harm- 
ful. England-has made what is called an 
‘‘ effective occupation ’’—steps toward civili- 
zation, which she has been able to defend. 

IN these days when the sporting instinct 
of students is encouraged by every leg.timate 
means—and some of doubtful legitimacy—it 
is hard to realize that the repression of that 
instinct was once deemed good policy. Yet, 
to judge from a copy of the laws of Rutgers 
College for 1770, which has come to light, 
such was the wisdom of the faculties of one 
hundred years ago. These laws provide: 

No student, without leave first obtained 
from the president, a professor, or a tutor, shall 
go a-fishing or sailing, or go more than two 
miles from the college; nor keep a horse, nor 
be permitted to keep a dog, or any kind of 
fire-arms or gunpowder; nor shall he hire, 
without express permission from one of the offi- 
cers of the college, any horse or carriage for the 
purpose of amusement or exercise. 

THERE is one evil almost universally at- 
tending the workhouse. It is the indiscrimi- 
nate mingling of young and old miscreants, 
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of those committed for vagrancy with those 
committed for crime. A late issue of the 
admirable Record published by the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, 
states that in the workhouse of New York 
City in a recent year, 54 per cent of the whole 
number committed in 9 months had been up 
before, that 124 men and 355 women of this 
number had been committed from 10 to 25 
times, and 2 men and 40 women over 20 times. 
Now these characters were put by the side of 
boys and girls sentenced for their first of- 
fense, often aslight one. Where such a condi- 
tion exists, it should be known, and when 
known, no rest should be taken until it is re- 
moved. Crime germs multiply with suffi- 
cient rapidity without the state supporting 
laboratories for their culture. 

THE following item from a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Brazil, to whom an interview 
with the present Minister of Finance, Senhor 
Barboza, had been granted, will raise the 
confidence of every reader in at least this 
member of the Provisional Government : 

Among his books my eyes caught the titles of 
a large number of English and American works 
in handsome bindings. There was a complete 
collection of English histories. The popular 
series of ‘‘ American Statesmen ”’ was displayed 
on the shelves with a large number of English 
and American biographies. Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth” was in a prominent place, and 
with it were many works on American consti- 
tional and political history. ‘‘ The English Citi- 
zen Series” was also there, and a remarkably 
fine collection of books on economic subjects. 

It should be added, perhaps, that the vis- 
itor discovered that Senhor Barboza not only 
owned but read these books. 

THE Calendar for the Winter Assemblies 
runs : 

Albany, Georgia, March 10-31. 

De Funiak Springs, Fla., Feb. 20 to Mar. 27. 

Mount Dora, Fla., Feb. 25 to March 7. 

In our January issue we gave a preview of 
all these assemblies; since, each of them has 
added to its program. Albany especially re- 
joices oversecuring Bishop Vincent for two or 
' three addresses. The growing C. L.S.C.con- 
stituency in that vicinity has a rare pleasure 
in store. De Funiak has added to her list of 
lecturers the names of Dr. Charles Parkhurst 
and the Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston. 


Ir the present open winter has done no 
other good, it has given a most convincing 
argument for a better system of public high- 
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ways. Complaints that the ‘‘ going’ is ex. 
ecrable come from all sides. Farmers living 
within a few miles of some of our larger 
cities have been as effectually shut out from 
the markets as if they were in a _ wilder- 
ness. This is intolerable, because it is un- 
necessary. If state legislatures will inaug- 
urate practicable plans for improving coun- 
try roads, they will receive the co-operation 
and thanks of the people. 


Ir is the policy of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to 
give its readers fair and candid presentations 
of all the great public questions of the day. 
We believe that it is only by knowing on 
what the advocates of any measure or theory 
base their claims that one can form intelli- 
gently his own opinions. In pursuance of 
this policy we have published in the present 
volume a clear essay on the single-tax theory 
in Mr. Preston’s articles on ‘‘ What shall I 
do for the State ?”’ and ‘‘ What shall the State 
do for me?’’ a succinct and logical argument 
in favor of the trust from Mr. George Gunton 
and other papers which our readers will re- 
call. These articles give opposite views fre- 
quently. We intend they shall, for we wish 
the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to have 
the opportunity ‘‘to look all around”’ every 
great subject. 


Ir has been customary to publish the list 
of graduates for each year in the April is- 
sue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN following com- 
mencement. The removal of the General 
Office of the C. L. S. C. from Plainfield, 
N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y., and the consequent 
reorganization of the clerical force has caused 
a slight delay in the regular work. The list 
of graduates in the Class of 1889 will not ap- 
pear in consequence until the May issue. 


A PLEASANT reminder of Mr. Spears’ article 
on ‘‘No Man’s Land’”’ in the November number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN reaches the Vo/e- Book. 
It is acopy of the 7Zerritorial Advocate pub- 
lished at Beaver City, Neutral Strip, Indian 
Territory, and it quotes freely from the arti- 
cle. The settlers in No Man’s Land have 
great need of the counsel which the Advocate 
gives them: ‘‘ Although we may sometimes 
feel despondent and often cast down, let us 
struggle to keep a ‘stiff upper lip’ ; for every 
day the papers bring tidings that our friends 
in Washington are hard at work in our be- 
half.’ Common humanity demands that 
Congress put the settlers in the Neutral 
Strip out of their anomalous position. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MARCH. 


First Week (ending March 8). 
“History of Rome.’’ Pages 216-221. 
“Latin Courses in English.’’ Pages 207-217. 
“Chautauqua Physics.’’ Chapter I. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Politics of Medizeval Italy.’’ 
““Torquato Tasso.” 
“Moral Teachings of Science.”’ 
Sunday Reading for March 2. 
Second Week (ending March 15). 
“History of Rome.’’ Pages 221-227. 
“Latin Courses in English.”” Pages 217-226. 
“Chautauqua Physics.’’ Chapter II. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Archeological Club at Rome.”’ 
“Traits of Human Nature.”’ 
“The Chautauquan Map Series.”’ 
Sunday Reading for March 9. 
Third Week (ending March 22). 
“History of Rome.’’ Pages 227-232. 
“Latin Courses in English.” Pages 226-236. 
“Chautauqua Physics.’’ Chapter III. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Roman Morals.’’ 
“The Nationalization of Industry in Europe.” 
Sunday Reading for March 16, 
Fourth Week (ending March 31). 
“History of Rome.’? Pages 233-240. 
“Latin Courses in English.’’ Pages 236-247. 
“Chautauqua Physics.’’ Chapter IV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Life in Medizeval Italy.’’ 
“The Problems in the Physics of Photography.”’ 
Sunday Reading for March 23 and 30. 


No. VI. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

I. Roll-Call—Quotations about politics. 

2. Table Talk—The new Extradition Treaty 
with Great Britain. 

3. The Lesson—As given in the corresponding 
week of the Outline. 

Music. 

. Paper—The Carnival at Rome; history and 
description. (See Dickens’ description in 
“Pictures of Italy.’’) 

» Essay—The present Pope, his home and his 
power. 

. General Discussion—Stanley’s travels, dis- 
coveries, and work in Africa. 


LIVY DAY—MARCH I3. 


Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word.—Shakspere. 


AN EXAMINATION ON LIVY. 


On entering upon the college course of Latin 
literature it will be in keeping to fall in with col- 
lege customs and to stand the test of an exam- 
ination. Several lists of questions may be made 
out, distinguished as biographical, those pertain- 
ing to Livy’s own life ; geographical, in which it 
will be fair to call for the location of places 
mentioned in the text, though this location is not 
given there; historical, which may be subdi- 
vided into several heads, one including the per- 
sons mentioned, another, events exclusive of bat- 
tles, and a third, battles. One list may be made 
out on legends. The different lists should con- 
tain from five to ten questions each. No catch 
questions must be given, and no objections must 
be made to hard questions if they are taken from 
the text. The examination shall be a written 
one, and as soon as one set is answered, the 
papers, signed, shall be passed over to two 
judges (members of the circle or not) who in an- 
other room shall examine and make a record of 
them. The leader (and by leader here i$ meant 
the oue who makes out the list) shall give the 
judges sets of questions and the answers. Corres- 
ponding to the old honor system of the colleges 
and to the old time ‘‘dunce cap,’’ a prize for 
the best paper,and a ‘‘ booby prize ’’ for the worst, 
may be offered with each set; the whole circle 
may have a voice in the selection of these prizes, 
or it may be left to the leader and the judges. 
If two or three papers are equally good or bad 
the owners shall be treated alike. If it should 
happen that any whole set should be answered 
by all correctly, the leader is to receive a ‘* booby 
prize,’ because the questions are too easy; 
and this is to be the case also if any ques- 
tion shall be proved to be incorrect, or if it 
cannot be answered with the help only of the 
chapter on Livy in the ‘‘ Latin Courses in En- 
glish,’’ save the one exception mentioned above, 
regarding geography. The evening can then 
close with a social or a banquet. 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. Roll-Call—Quotations on human nature. 
2. Table Talk—The Samoan Treaty. 
3. The Lesson—Let it include a practical dem- 
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onstration of how a number of sailing ves- 
sels, at the same time and impelled by the 
same wind, may be made to take different 
directions. 

Music. 

. Character sketch—Constantine. 

. Descriptive sketch—Constantinople. 

. Discussion—Affirmative : Why I am a Nation- 
alist. Negative: Why Iam not a Nation- 
alist. 

FOURTH WEEK. 
1. Roll-Call—Quotations on labor. 

. Table Talk—The United States of Brazil. 
(How many states, the geography, by what 
nations recognized as a republic, etc.) 

. The Lesson. 

Music. 


. Selection — ‘‘Charlemagne,’’ the ‘‘ Poet’s 


Tale” in “Tales of a Wayside Inn.”—Ay 
Longfellow. 

. Character Sketch—Mohammed. 

. Questions and Answers on Physics in the 
present number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 

The Scribe dropped into the Chautauqua Cor- 
ner and found the Occupant glum. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ inquired the Scribe. 

‘Nothing, only I’m tired of this C. L. S. C. 
business. I can’t read alone. Roman History 
is all well enough if you have somebody to talk 
it over with, but it’s stupid if you haven’t; and 
then what can I do with Political Economy shut 
up here by myself?” 

**You did not feel this way last week. You 
were enthusiastic over your readings.” 

‘Well, I know it, but I’ve lost it all. 
are stupid as they can be now.”’ 

The Scribe had been watching the Occupant. 
He saw that his color was dead, his eyes gloomy, 
his hands nerveless, his body relaxed. He 
thought he had a clue and so inquired : 

‘* Been out walking to-day ?” 

“No.” 

**Out yesterday ?”’ 

“io.” 

**Been out this week ?” 

“Neo.” 

“‘Humph! I should think your books would 
be stupid.” 

Now the Scribe is nothing if not preaching on 
a hobby, and one of his hobbies is that fresh air 
and plenty of it, is essential to a brain which does 


Things 


good work; and so he began not very good- 
naturedly : 

‘*My dear Occupant, youare a dunce. Every 
morning you pull up this window and air this 
corner, you let the sunshine in on it; you know 
it will be musty in a week if you don’t. But 
this intricate and beautiful mechanism you call 
your body, you keep shut up day after day ; you 
give it no fresh air; you shut it out from the 
sunshine. What can you expect but that it 
would grow stupid and logy? Don’t you know 
that the body lives on air and sunshine as well 
as on food ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose so, but it wastes so much 
time.”’ 

‘Which wastes more, to go out for an hour of 
hearty, delightful tramping, riding, or rowing, 
and come in feeling like an hour’s hard work, or 
to spend two hours in repining over the useless- 
ness of trying to study alone?” 

‘But how do I know the exercise would help 
the lessons ?”’ 

‘Reason ought to tell you. Did you read 
Chauncey Depew’s speech at the Yale dinner the 
other day? He told why it would help, when 
he said, ‘A spurt across the water, a spin over 
the field, draws the blood from the brain, clari- 
fies the gray matter, enables it to absorb the 
curriculum, and in the marvelous alchemy of 
the mind, so to assimilate and digest knowl- 
edge that the student acquires that one potential 
element of success in life, the power to think’ 
Don’t you remember how Goethe when asa 
member of the King’s Privy Council, used to 
become tired out over the discussions, would 
mount his horse and as he said, ‘away to the 
fields where we belong’? Don’t you remember 
how Mrs. Gilchrist used to say, ‘What keeps 
me going in a tolerably unflagging way is the 
glorious walks,’ and how her little girl said that 
after the walks, ‘Mamma shut up her box of 
sighs’? If the best heads in the world recog- 
nize that they cannot do continuous good work 
without bodily exercise, what can be expected 
of our average heads? The C. L. S.C. is just 
as interesting as ever. Roman History and Po- 
litical Economy haven’t lost their power by any 
means. Reading alone is the best way to read 
when once you have learned how to doit. The 
trouble is in yourself. You are starving your 
brain, and it is complaining of the treatment 
when it refuses to do full work. What you want 
is fresh air.” 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS. 
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“OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME.”’ 

P. 216. ‘‘ Legionary emperors.’’ (See p. 194 
of the text-book.) 

P. 217. ‘‘Pertinax.’’ The opposition of the 
Pretorian Guard was excited against this em- 
peror because he sought to enforce their ancient 
discipline and to keep them under control. 

P. 218. ‘‘Caracalla and Geta.’’ As joint 
rulers these two brothers became implacable en- 
emies. At the mother’s entreaties they con- 
sented to meet in her apartment ostensibly to 
try to come to some terms of peace and recon- 
ciliation. But Caracallathere executed the deep 
laid plan which left him sole ruler. Concealed 
officers, introduced into the apartment by him, 
fell upon Geta. Gibbon thus describes what 
followed : ‘‘ His distracted mother strove to pro- 
tect him in her arms; but in the unavailing 
struggle, she was wounded in the hand and 
covered with the blood of her younger son, while 
she saw the elder animating and assisting the 
fury of the assassins.’’ Caracalla afterward, as 


one entirely innocent, expressed horror at the 
deed, and fear that the same fate awaited him at 
the hands of the same enemies. 

P. 219. ‘‘The baths of Caracalla.”’ 
the Coliseum [they] present the most striking 
proof of the grandeur of ancient Rome.”’ 


“Next to 


“Elagabalus.”’ At the accession of Macri- 
nus after the death of Caracalla, the Empress 
Julia, mother of the latter, took her own life 
rather than live as a subject under the new 
emperor. Her sister, Julia Mesia, was sent into 
exile with her two daughters, who were widows, 
and each of whom had one son, named respect- 
ively Bassianus and Alexander. They sought a 
home in Emessa, Syria, and here Bassianus was 
consecrated as high priest of the sun. A large 
body of Roman troops was stationed at Emessa. 
Their attention was called to the likeness be- 
tween the handsome young priest and Caracalla. 
The artful Julia Mzesia saw her opportunity and 
insinuated that her grandson was the natural 
sonof that emperor. The army shortly pro- 
claimed him emperor. He took the name of 
Elagabalus, the name under which the sun was 
worshiped in Syria, and introduced that worship 
into Rome. 

P. 220, ‘‘Parthians.’’ An Asiatic people in- 
habiting the country south-east of the Caspian 
Sea. Their empire was founded 250 B.C. by 
Arsaces, who induced the peopie to revolt from 


the Syrian Empire and who became their first 
monarch. The Persians led uy -\rtaxerxes put 
an end to the Parthian Empire in 226 A. D. 

‘* Alexander Severus.’’ This emperor was the 
cousin of Elagabalus, being the «on of the other 
daughter of Julia Mesia. He had been adopted 
by Elagabalus and made Cesar. On his march 
against the encroaching German tribes he was 
slain by a band of mutinous soldiers. 

‘‘Valerian.’? The Persian king who heaped 
such indignity upon this emperor was Sapor, 
who reigned over Persia, 240-273. 

P. 221. ‘‘Thirty Tyrants.’’ It must have 
been the ingenious fancy of some Roman 
writer which led him to compare these clamor- 
ous Roman aspirants with the ‘‘ Thirty Ty- 
rants’’ of Athens, and to bestow upon them that 
name. There is little likeness between a coun- 
cil of thirty persons, ruling a single city, anda 
list of nineteen rivals aspiring to rule a large 
kingdom. 

“Restorer of the Universe.’’ Aurelian was 
so called because his series of brilliant exploits 
restored for atime to Rome its ancient luster. 
He met the common fate of these emperors and 
was put to death by some of his own officers. 

P. 222. ‘Constantius and Galerius.’’ These 
two Czesars were bound more closely to the em- 
perors by taking as wives daughters of the lat- 
ter. Constantius, divorcing his wife Helena, 
married Theodora, daughter of the wife of Max- 
imian; and Galerius married Valeria, the 
daughter of Diocletian. 

P. 224. ‘‘The Athanasian theory.’”’ Ath-a- 
na’-si(she)-us’’ (about 296-373) was one of the 
most renowned Christian Fathers. The creed 
named after him consisted chiefly of precise defi- 
nitions of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation ; it was ‘‘a summary of orthodox 
faith.”’ 

“‘The Arian heresy.’’ The form of belief 
which asserted that Christ in all things was not 
equal to the Father; since He was the Son of 
God He could not be eternal. Arius the founder 
of this heresy was born at Alexander about the 
middle of the third century A.D. The cele- 
brated controversy between Arius and the bishop 
of Alexandria, which had a lasting influence 
upon the development of Christian religion, oc- 
curred in 318, and so fierce did the dispute be- 
come that Constantine was obliged to calla 
council at Nice. Tothis council the bishop 
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asked Athanasius to accompany him ; and to 
the learning and eloquence of the latter was 
due chiefly the condemnation of Arianism there 
made. 

““The Nicene Creed.”’ The creed giving ex- 
pression to the views advanced by Athanasius. 

‘“‘ Boyars.’’ Russian officials of the highest 
rank before the time of Peter the Great. 

P. 226. ‘‘Julian.’’ At the death of Constan- 
tine in order to make the empire more secure 
for his sons, several members of the family 
were put to death, Julian and his brother Gal- 
lus, sons of Constantine’s brother Constantius, 
being the only ones spared. They were re- 
moved from court. Gallus died in battle in the 
East. Julian was educated at Milan and Athens 
where he acquired a great admiration for the 
creeds of the old pagan religion, which he at- 
tempted to re-establish in Rome. 

P. 227. ‘St. Sophia.’”’ This magnificent 
church was founded by Constantine in 325. It 
was rebuilt by Justinian in 532-8. When Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the Turks it 
was transformed into a mosque, and this was 
renovated in 1847, and is now unrivaled in its 
splendor. 

P. 229. ‘‘Ravenna.’’ When the Roman Em- 
pire began to be threatened by barbarians the 
rulers of the West made this city their refuge. 
It was situated in Cisalpine Gaul, about a mile 
from the sea, in the midst of marshes and only 
could be reached by landin one direction. Its 
situation, together with the strong fortifications 
built up, caused it to be esteemed impregnable. 

‘Rome was plundered.’’ In this destruction 
Alaric respected the churches, and within them 
Christians and pagans found shelter and safety. 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s escaped untouched, al- 
though the flames destroyed many buildings 
near them. 

‘“‘Brennus.’’ The leader of the Gauls who 
defeated the Romans at the Allia, and took their 
capital. (See p. 72 of the text-book.) 

P. 233. ‘‘Belisarius.’’ Tradition says that 
being accused of conspiracy against Justinian, 
Belisarius was deprived of his eyes and of his 
property and compelled to wander a beggar 
through Constantinople. But more authentic 
accounts say that he was only imprisoned for a 
year and then restored to his old position. 

P. 235. ‘‘Mohammed.”’ (570-632.) The 
founder of the Mussulman religion; he was 
born in Mecca. He became convinced that he 
was a prophet charged with a holy mission. 
The doctrine which he was to establish by war, 
conquerizg all dissenters, was that there was 
but one God and that Mohammed was His 
prophet. 
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P. 236. ‘‘Tamerlane.’? (1336-1405.) Also 
known under the name of Timour. An Asiatic 
conqueror, leader of the Tartars. 

“The Greek Church.” This was the name 
given the church of the Eastern Empire, which 
differed from the Romish Church on dogmatic, 
political, and hierarchical grounds. 


‘*LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.”’ 

P. 207. ‘‘Cato.”? (234-149 B. C.) A Roman 
statesman, surnamed Censorius, or the Censor, 
from the fact of his having been made censor in 
184. (See the numerous references to him in 
the Index of the text-book.) 

P. 208. ‘The Italian War.’? The Social War. 

“*Vi-viv’ ic.’’ Life giving, reviving. 

P. 210. ‘Marcus Curtius.’’? This incident is 
related to have occurred in 362 B.C. Merivale 
says: ‘‘ Possibly a flood or a tempest or an earth- 
quake may have caused the formation of a deep 
pool or rift in the Forum, but in the imagina- 
tion of the people this opening became a gulf 
formed by no human power and which no 
human power could avail to fill up.” 

P. 213. ‘‘Indo-European.’”’ Aryan and Indo- 
Germanic are often used as terms synonymous 
with this one, and Japhetic is sometimes substi- 
tuted for it. It is applied to the family of na- 
tions who use the languages spoken in Europe 
and South-western Asia, the main branches of 
which are Sanscrit, Iranian, Greek, Latin, Cel- 
tic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Teutonic. 

“‘ Semitic.”” This term is applied to the na- 
tions using the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic languages. The words Japhetic and 
Semitic are derived from the names of Noah’s 
two sons Japheth and Shem. 

‘*Thucydides.’’ (See the October number of 
the present volume of this magazine. p. 90 )— 
The ‘‘ Peloponnesian War” was waged between 
Athens and Sparta for supremacy in Greece. 
Lasting from 431 to 404, it left Sparta victorious. 

P. 214. ‘‘The African War” A war against 
the Carthaginian mercenaries brought on by a 
miserly attempt on the part of Carthage to dock 
the pay of these hired soldiers, who thereupon 
stirred up a revolution which spread far and 
wide, during which Carthage itself was besieged. 

P. 215. ‘‘No fear of God.’’ The Latin ex- 
pression in the original is ‘‘ Nolus deim metus,” 
no fear of the gods, de#im being the contracted 
form from deorum, the genitive plural. Theex- 
pression as thus rendered is more in keeping 
with the time and with the Roman belief. 

P. 217. ‘‘De-mos’the-nés.’’ (About 384-322 
B. C.) A great Athenian orator. (See reference 
to him on pp. 486-7 of the text-book.) 

P. 218. ‘“‘Celius’” (sé@/li-us), A Roman 
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jurist and historian who lived in the second 
century B.C. He wrote a history of the Second 
Punic War. 

P. 219. ‘‘Melted the rocks.... by pouring 
vinegar on them.’’ Chase in the Notes on his 
Latin text-book on ‘‘ Livy ’’ says concerning this 
statement: ‘‘Polybius is silent on this point, 
and the story is not generally credited.” 

‘‘Xenophon”’ and ‘‘Anabasis.’’ (See THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for January, present volume, 
p- 477-) 

P. 221. ‘‘Spring of Hercules.’’ The spring 
or fountain in Care (now Cervetri, a city in 
Etruria) named after this great hero. 

“Statue of Mars.’”? Probably the one in a 
temple situated about a mile from Rome on the 
Appian Way, described as standing between two 
wolves. 

“Holy books.’? The three Sibylline books 
purchased by King Tarquin(see the October 
number of this magazine, p. 7) were preserved 
in a stone chest underground in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, and committed to 
the care of guardians. At first only two persons 
were set apart for this trust ; later the number 
was increased to ten, named the College of the 
Ten ; and at last the number reached fifteen. (See 
present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN p. 649.) 
The books were destroyed when the Capitol 
was burned in 670. A. D. 

‘*Goddess Feronia.’’ A divinity regarded by 
some as the goddess of liberty, by others as the 
goddess of commerce. 

P. 224. ‘‘ Earthquake.’’ Concerning Livy’s 
elaborate description of this battle, Merivale 
writes : ‘‘ Unfortunately the fog (see description 
of the ‘‘ mist” on p. 223 of the text-book) seems 
to have bewildered the historian as well as the 
consul, for modern inquirers find it impossible 
to locate the spot from his description. His 
account has been further criticized from the 
statement he ventures to make, that an earth- 
quake actually occured and was not perceived 
by the combatants in the heat of the engage- 
ment.’’ 

P. 225. ‘‘Fabius.’? Quintus Fabius Pictor. 
{See Note on p. 219 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
November, and on p. 647 of the present issue.) 

P. 235. ‘‘ Hiis’tings.”” The Latin word 
tribunal, which is the one translated hustings, 
means ‘‘ a raised semi-circular or square platform 
on which the seats of magistrates were placed ; a 
judgment seat.” 

P. 236. ‘‘ Paulus and Varro.’’ Their full 
names were Lucius Ajmilius Paulus, and Caius 
Terentius Varro. 

“Vulturnus.”” A Latin adjective meaning 
belonging to Vultur (see ‘‘Outline History of 
H-Mar. 
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Rome”’ p. 13), a mountain in Apulia or rather a 
branch of the Apennines dividing Apulia from 
Lucania. The south-east wind was called Vultur- 
nus from this mountain. 

P. 241. ‘‘Questors.” ‘‘The title of a class 
of Roman magistrates, some of whom had 
charge of the pecuniary affairs of the state, while 
others conducted certain criminal trials (but 
only it would seem as delegates or commis- 
sioners ofthe people). . . . Asastanding magis- 
tracy the quzstors were treasurers of state. 
They distributed their duties among themselves 
by lot. Of these the guestor urbanos, who re- 
mained at Rome, took charge of the treasury of 
the public revenues and expenditures, of the 
standards deposited in the public treasury, etc. 
—tThe questors appointed as assistants to the 
consuls or pretors for the provinces, provided 
for the payment and provisioning of the troops, 
collected the imposts, and, in the absence of the 
governor, acted in his stead.——Service in the 
higher offices of state began with the questor- 
ship, the lowest of them which conferred a seat 
in the Senate to which no one was legally eligi- 
ble before the age of twenty-five. ——Augustus 
instituted a new order of quzestors who conveyed 
the imperial messages to the Senate. The 
Emperor Constantine appointed quzstors as 
chancellors.” ——Andrews’ ‘“‘Latin Dictionary.” 

‘“Tribunes of the soldiers.’”” These were 
officers of the army, six to each legion, who 
commanded in turn, each two months atatime.” 
——(The other terms applied to officers, men- 
tioned in this connection, are sufficiently ex- 
plained in the ‘‘ Outline Historyof Rome.’’) 

P. 243. ‘' Aigates Islands.’? The Goat Is- 
lands, three islands off the coast of Sicily, near 
which the Romans gained the victory over the 
Carthaginians, which brought to an end the 
First Punic War. The islands were A.gusa, Phor- 
bantia, and Hiero. (See ‘‘ Outline History of 
Rome.”’ p 88.)——The defeat in Africa, men- 
tioned in close connection, refers to the battle 
of Zama. 

P. 244. ‘‘Mommsen.’”’ A _ great German 
historian. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Decem- 
ber, p. 259.) 

P. 247. ‘‘ Antiochus.’ (223-187B.C.) King 
of Syria, surnamed the Great. Hannibal driven 
from Carthage in 193 because the reforms he 
had introduced into the state had provoked the 
enmity of a powerful party, took refuge with 
Antiochus—his enemies at home had denounced 
him to the Romans as urging this king to take 
uparms against them. At the time of Hannibal’s 
flight to him, this king was on the eve of a war 
with Rome, and init he was defeated. One of 
the conditions of the peace made, was that 
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Hannibal should be surrendered to the Romans, 
but he escaped to the king of Bithynia. When 
the Romans sent ambassadors there demanding 
him, Hannibal seeing resistance was useless 
put an end to his life by taking poison, 183 B. C. 


‘‘ CHAUTAUQUA PHYSICS.”’ 

P. 2. ‘‘Dr. Johnson,” Samuel. (1709-1784.) 
A great English author; a lexicographer. His 
biography written by Boswell is one of the most 
interesting of books. 

‘‘Bacon,’’ Sir Francis. (1561-1626.) A cele- 
brated English philosopher. His greatest work 
was the ‘‘ Novum Organum ’”’ (New Instrument, 
or new method of pursuing science) which really 
forms only a part of a work called ‘‘Instauratio 
Magna” (Great Restoration). 

‘* Archimedes ” (ar-ki-mé/-dés). (About 287- 
212.) The greatest of ancient geometers. On 
the capture of Syracuse, in Sicily (212 B. C.), by 
the Romans, he was killed. (See also the text- 
book on ‘‘ Physics,’’ pp. 66-7.) —— For “ Ptol- 
emy’’ and ‘‘Galileo’? see the February number 
of this magazine, p. 544. 

P. 3. ‘‘Hydrogen,’’ “ oxygen,’’ and ‘‘chlo- 
rine’ are all elementary substances existing in 
the form of gas; ‘‘sodium’’ is an elementary metal 
of yellowish white color, and soft, like wax. 
Note the chemical change from gas to liquid, 


upon the union of the first named two gases. , 


P. 4. ‘‘The dynanio-electric machine.” (See 
description and illustration on p. 280 of the text- 
book.) 

P. 6. ‘‘Constituent Assembly.’’ An assembly 
of delegates of the people called to frame a con- 
stitution. The French term corresponds to the 
English one of Constitutional Convention. This 
assembly was held at Versailles, 1789-91, during 
the French Revolution. 

P. 9. ‘‘ Hy-drorstat’ic.’’ See explanation of 
term on p. 69 of the text-book. The word is de- 
rived from two Greek words meaning water and 
to stand. 

P. 11. ‘‘Caoutchouc”’ (koo’chook). A South 
American word for India rubber. 

P. 16. ‘‘ Dy-nam/ics.’”’ The science of forces 
in motion, opposed to statics, which treats of 
forces in a state of equilibrium. 

P. 24. ‘‘ Hooke,’’ Robert, M. D. (1635-1702.) 
An English philosopher, noted for his mechan- 
ical genius.——‘‘ Huyghens,’’ Christian. (1629- 
1695.) A Dutch astronomer and geometer. - 

P. 26. ‘‘Faraday,’’ Michael. (1791-1867.) An 
eminent English chemist and philosopher. 

P. 27. “‘ Arnott,’’ Dr. Neil. (1788-1874.) A 
Scotch physician and philosopher. 

P. 29. One of the experiments referred to in 
the foot note (Scientific American for May 15, 
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1886) is the carrying of waterin asieve. It doesnot 
there state that it is necessary to use soap to form 
the film. Any cylinder made of No. 100 brass 
wire gauze, with its ends closed either with solid 
plates or with the same gauze may be made to 
hold water. It should be immersed in a basin 
of water until it becomes full. This may require 
some little time ; repeated immersions will hasten 
the process. When it is full it can be lifted out 
of the basin in a horizontal position and will re- 
tain the water. If held between the eyes and 
the light the fine luster of the film can be seen. 
To empty the cylinder it is only necessary to 
blow upon the upper surface so as to break the 
film. When part of the water has run out, ifthe 
cylinder be shaken so as to dash the water 
against the upper part, and form the film again 
over the broken part, the outflow will stop. If, 
when the cylinder is full, water is poured on it 
from above, just as much will run out below, 
but when the pouring stops, the outflow will also 
stop, as the film is then left on all parts of the 
cylinder. 

P. 31. ‘‘Rupert’s drop.’’ This philosophical 
toy was named from Prince Rupert of Bavaria 
(1619-1682), from the fact that in 1661 he showed 
to Charles II. of England a number of these lit- 
tle pear-shaped bits of glass and called his atten- 
tion to the peculiar phenomenon shown by them 
on the breaking of the slender stem. 

P. 32. ‘‘Hy-per’bo-la.”” A Greek 
meaning in the original, to throw beyond, to 
transcend. As used in conic sections it is ap- 
plied to the curve formed by a cutting plane 
which makes a greater angle with the base than 
the side of the cone makes. ‘‘ The shadow of a 
globe on a flat wall, when part of the globe is 
farther than the luminous point is from the wall, 
gives a hyperbola.”’ 

P. 33. ‘‘Palm Sunday.’? The Sunday com- 
memorative of Christ’s triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem. It is celebrated in the Catholic 
Church by the blessing of palm branches or 
other evergreens and then distributing them to 
the people, who carry them in procession. 
Special services are held on this day in the 
Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the Lutheran Churches. This day 
is the beginning of Lent. 

“Lunar caustic.” Another name for fused 
nitrate of silver. Caustic is a name given to any 


derivative 


‘substance which will corrode, burn, or in any 


way destroy the texture of animal substances. 
The word ‘“‘lunar’’ was applied to this salt be- 
cause among the ancients, silver was called /uva 
(the moon). All nitrates are formed by the com- 
bination of nitric acid with some other element. 
The crystalline figures of nitrate of silver are 
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square, colorless tables. At 426° it fuses and then 
can be formed into the sticks which are called 
lunar caustic. 

P. 34. ‘‘Carbonic acid gas.”” A heavy gas 
totally unfit for breathing, composed of carbon 
and oxygen respectively, in the proportion of 
27.27 to 72.73 per cent. On account of its weight, 
it falls to low places, where it can be detected 
by sinking a lighted candle; as it will not 
support combustion, the candle immediately 
goes out. 

‘‘Litmus.’’ A purple dye obtained from the 
archil, a lichen which grows on the rocks of the 
Canary and the Cape Verd Islands. This dye 
will turn blue when brought into contact with 
alkalies, and red when in contact with acids. 

‘‘Sulphuricacid.’’ A gas formed by the union 
of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen. It is also 
known as oil of vitriol. It is extensively used 
in all chemical manufactories. 

P. 35- ‘‘ Prof. Graham,” Thomas, F. R. S. 
(1805-1869.) A celebrated British chemist. 

‘‘Grove’s Battery."” See p. 259 of the text- 
book. 
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P. 38. ‘‘Mas’ke-lyne,”’ Nevil. (1732-1811.) 
An English astronomer. 

P. 41. ‘‘ Atwood,” George. 
English mathematician. 

P. 45. ‘‘Landes of France.’’ A department 
bordering on the Bay of Biscay, having an area 
of 3,567 square miles. These marshy plains are 
covered in many places with thorny shrubs over 
which the shepherds’ stilts help them to pass. 

P. 48. “J. Clerk Maxwell.’’ (1831-1879.) A 
British physicist. 

P. 51. ‘‘Foucault’’ (foo-ko), Leon. (1819-1868. ) 
A French natural philosopher. 

P. 62. ‘‘Mt. Pilatus.”” A mountain in Swit- ° 
zerland named after Pilate (Pontius). A legend 
says that he spent his last years in the recesses 
of this mountain and finally drowned himself in 
the lake on its summit. It is said that it was 
customary to see a spectral form emerging from 
the water and going through the motion of wash- 
ing its hands. 

P. 63 ‘‘Shoulders.”” As used in mechanics, 
it means a part projecting at right angles so as 
furnish a support, or rest. 


(1745-1807.) An 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


VINCENT AND JOY’S ‘‘OUTLINE 
ROME.”’ 

1. Q. What became almost the sole source of 
imperial power in Rome after the death of Com- 
modus? A. The army. 

2. Q. Who succeeded Commodus? 
tinax. 

3. Q. Who bought the position of emperor 
and was not able to occupy the throne? A. Di- 
dius Julianus. 

4. Q. What precaution did Septimius Seve- 
rus take in order to hold the position of emperor? 
A. He banished the Preetorians and appointed a 
new guard of 50,000 veterans. 

5. Q. What marked the reign of the infa- 
mous Caracalla? A. The extensive public baths 
with which he adorned the city. 

6. Q. How did the succeeding twenty emper- 
ors win and keep their honors? A. By the 
might of their legions. 

7- Q.. Who was the worst and who the best 
of all these emperors? A. Elagabalus ; Alex- 
ander Severus. 

8. Q. What gavea certain importance to the 
reign of the insignificant Philip? A. The one 
thousandth anniversary of the city was celebrated 
April 28, 248 A. D. 


HISTORY OF 


A. Per- 


9. Q. What Roman emperor, captured by the 
Persians, was used by their king as a living horse- 
block? A. Valerian. 

10. Q. Why was the period immediately fol- 
lowing the reign of Valerian called the ‘‘ Age 
of the Thirty Tyrants’’? A. From the number 
of claimants to the purple. 

11. Q. What measure was adopted by the 
Emperor Aurelian for the better protection of 
Rome? A. The building of a wall around the 
capital. 

12. Q. Of what was this wallasign? A. That 
Rome could no longer depend on her armies to 
hold the barbarians in check. 

13. Q. What title was given to this emperor ? 
A. The ‘‘ Restorer of the Universe.” 

14. Q. What captive queen graced his tri- 
umph? A. Zenobia of Palmyra. 

15. Q. What great figure appeared in 284 
A. D.? A. Diocletian. 

16. Q. What changes were instituted by 
him? A. He divided his honors with an em- 
peror, Maximian, and each then appointed a 
Ceesar. : 

17. Q. What marked the close of this joint 
reign? A. The last and greatest persecution of 
the Christians. 
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18 Q What remarkable course was taken by 
these two Augusti? A. They retired to private 
life. 

19. Q. What disordered Diocletian’s scheme 
for co-operative sovereignty? A. The ambition 
of individuals, there soon being six generals to 
claim the title of emperor. 

20. Q. Who made himself sole ruler in 323? 
A. Constantine. 

21. Q. Whowas Constantine? A. The son 
of Constantius, the Caesar appointed by Diocle- 
tian. 

22. Q. What was the historic vision which 
Constantine saw? A. The flaming cross in the 
heavens with the legend, ‘‘By this sign shalt 
thou conquer.’’ 

23. Q. What change from this time was made 
in the emblem of the Roman legions? A. The 
cross took the place of the Roman eagle. 

24. Q. What put an end to all persecution of 
the Christians? A. The conversion of Con- 
stantine. 

25. Q. Where was the first general council 
of the Christian Church held? A. At Nica 
(Nice), Bithynia. 

26. Q. What other act immortalized the 
name of Constantine? A. He moved the capi- 
tal from Rome to Constantinople. 

27. Q. What was the chief reason for the 
abandonment of Rome? A. Constantine wished 
to make a despotism of the government and to 
free himself from the checks which Rome 
would place upon him. 

28. Q. Who again united the empire which 
was divided among the sons of Constantine? 
A. Julian, his nephew. 

29. Q. What gave this emperor the title of 
‘‘the Apostate’? A. He rejected the faith of 
his uncle and tried to revive the worship of the 
old gods. 

30. Q. What purpose did Julian’s books 
against Christianity serve? A. They are now 
among the best historic evidences of its truth. 

31. Q. What success marked the missionary 
efforts of those early days? A. The Goths had 
the Bible in their own language in the fourth 
century, and many of the German races ac- 
cepted Christianity. 

32. Q. With what barbarians had the Ro- 
mans now tocontend? A. The West Goths. 

33. Q. Under what king did the Goths in 
410 plunder Rome? A. Alaric. 

34. Q. What caused the name Vandal to be- 
come synonymous with destroyer? A. The 
disrespect for art and literature of the barba- 
rians who bore it. 

35. Q. What king led the Huns into Gaul? 
A. Attila, the ‘‘Scourge of God.” 
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36. Q. What battle against this tribe saved 
Western Europe from barbarism? A. Chalons, 
in 451. 

37- Q. With what ruler did the line of Ro- 
man emperorsend? A. Romulus Augustus. 

38. Q. What resulted from the independent 
kingdoms which the barbaric tribes then set up? 
A. The nations of the Middle Ages which still 
exist in Western Europe. 

39. Q. When does the history of Rome 
properly end? A. In 476 A. D., at the over- 
throw of the Western Empire. 

40. Q. What great general won back Italy 
for Justinian in 536? A. Belisarius. 

41. Q. To what danger was the still prosper- 
ous Eastern Empire exposed in the seventh and 
eighth century? A. Tothe incursions of the 
Mohammedans. 

42. Q. What occasioned the Crusades? A. The 
cruelties of the Moslems to the conquered 
Christian nations. 

43. Q. What people finally conquered Con- 
stantinople? A. The Turks, who still hold it. 

44, Q. Who founded the Holy Roman Em- 
pire? A. Charlemagne, in 800 A. D. 

45. Q. How longdiditexist? A. Nominally 
for one thousand years. 


WILKINSON’S ‘“‘PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 
LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.”’ 


I. Q. Whowas Livy? A. The great prose 
poet of the reign of Augustus. 

2. Q. What is known of the man? 
save that he wrote histories. 

3. Q. For what traditional fame are the Ro- 
mans indebted to Livy? A. For their traits of 
high character. 

4. Q. What period do the writings of Livy 
cover? A. From the founding of Rome almost 
to the beginning of the Christian era. 

5. Q. In how many books was this history 
written? A. One hundred fifty-two. 

6. Q. How many of them are now extant? 
A. Thirty-five. 

7. Q. Why were his books called ‘‘decades’’? 
A. Because they were divided into sets of ten. 

8. Q. What is the first specimen of Livy’s 
writing presented in the text-book? A. The 
legend of Mucius. 

9. Q. In what incident does Livy sum up the 
high Roman ideal of civic wealth and virtue? 
A. The story of Curtius. 

10. Q. What was this ideal? A. That there 
could be nothing better at Rome than good 
weapons and a stout heart. 

11. Q. Of what is this fable a splendid alle- 
gory? A. Of what patriots do when they give 


A. Little 


‘themselves to die for their country. 
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12. Q. What forms the most interesting and 
popular part of Livy’s writings? A. The story 
of the Second Punic War. 

13. Q. What is the derivation of the word 
Punic? A. The Carthaginians were colonists of 
Pheenicians whom the Romans called Pceni, 
from which came Punic. 

14. Q. What led to the long duel between 
Rome and Carthage? A. The design of the 
latter to colonize the whole of Sicily was taken 
as a menace to herself by Rome. 

15. Q. What saying of Cato has passed intoa 
proverb of fell resolution against a foe? A. Car- 
thago est delenda, Carthage must be blotted 
out. 

16. Q. What was decided by this long strug- 
gle? A. The type of civilization which was to 
rule the future. 

17. Q. Had Rome been conquered, what race 
probably (?) would have dominated in all subse- 
quent history? A. The Semitic. 

18. Q. About what three great national 
champions does Livy’s story of these wars re- 
volve? A. Hannibal, Fabius, and Scipio. 

19. Q. What seemingly unreasonable fact 
does the interest attaching to these characters 
illustrate? A. That mankind is more moved 
by the fortunes of individuals than by the for- 
tunes of nations. 

20. Q. In spite of the fact that the fitter race 
survived, what is generally true of the readers of 
Livy? A. That their sympathies are enlisted 
on the side of Hannibal. 

21. Q. What is Livy’s delineation of Hanni- 
bal? A. Aman in whom great virtues were 
equaled by monstrous vices. 

22. Q. Forwhat is Livy’s description of Han- 
nibal’s crossing the Alps most valuable? A. As 
rhetoric rather than history. 

23. Q. What accounts for the marked con- 
trast between Xenophon and Livy in descrip- 
tions of this kind ? A. The former wrote from 
memory, the latter from imagination. 

24. Q. By what route is it thought Hannibal 
led his army over the Alps? A. That now 
known as the Little St. Bernard Pass. 

25. Q. What vivid object lesson is Hannibal 
represented as giving his men before they en- 
gaged in battle? A. The spectacle of mountain 
prisoners fighting in single combat for their 
liberty. 

26. Q. What was this spectacle designed to 
emphasize? A. The speech in which he told 
his soldiers they were to fight with Rome forthe 
same prize. 

27. Q What was the result of the battle that 
impended? A. The Romans were defeated. 


28. Q. What does Livy record as occurring 
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before the great Roman disaster at Thrasyme- 
nus? A. Many remarkable and frightful omens. 

29. Q. What unprecedented expedient was 
adopted by the Romans after these reverses? 
A. Fabius Maximus was created dictator by the 
people. 

30. Q. What gained for this leader the sur- 
name of Cunctator? A. His policy of delay. 

31. Q. What measures were adopted by 
Minucius Rufus the Roman master of horse? 
A. He opposed the plans of the dictator, and 
urged immediate action against Hannibal. 

32. Q. For what purpose did Hannibal re- 
sort to the stratagem of driving oxen, having 
lighted fagots tied to their horns, among the 
enemy? A. That in the confusion thus created 
he might extricate himself from a desperate 
situation. 

33. Q. What trick was Hannibal playing 
when he spared the dictator's estate, but laid 
waste the surrounding country? A. He wished 
to arouse suspicion of secret agreement between 
himself and Fabius. 

34. Q. Why did Hannibal wish to have Fa- 
bius removed? A. He wanted a foe who would 
fight. 

35. Q. What action was taken at Romie re- 
garding Fabius? A. Minucius Rufus was ad- 
vanced to be his equal in command. 

36. Q. What saved the battle, which Minucius 
immediately precipitated, from becoming an- 
other disaster? A. Fabius went to the rescue 
of his colleague. 

37. Q. How did Minucius seek to make rep- 
aration for his conduct? A. He rejected his 
new honors and put himself again under the 
command of Fabius. 

38. Q. At the expiration of the dictatorship 
of Fabius, who succeeded to the Roman com- 
mand? A. The two consuls Paulus and Varro. 

39. Q. What great battle soon occurred? 
A. The battle of Cannez. 

40. Q. What natural cause operated against 
the Romans in this battle? A. The wind Vol- 
turnus whirled clouds of dust in their faces. 

41. Q. How does Livy designate Cannz? 
A. As the place forever famous for a great Ro- 
man defeat. 

42. Q. To what does Livy ascribe the salva- 
tion of Rome after this disaster? A. To the 
one day’s delay taken by Hannibal after the 
battle. 

43. Q. Amid this general dismay what great 
Roman character makes his entrance upon the 
scene? A. Scipio Africanus. 

44. Q. At what point in the history of these 
wars does the text-book end? A. At the be- 
ginning of Scipio’s command. 
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45. Q. At what great battle was Hannibal 
finally conquered by this brilliant antagonist? 
A. Zama, in Africa. 


STEELE’S ‘‘CHAUTAUQUA PHYSICS.”’ 

1. Q. What is physics? 
matter and energy. 

2. Q. What is matter? 
pies space. 

3. Q. Whatisamolecule? A. The smallest 
particle of matter that can exist by itself. 

4- Q. What does the atomic theory suppose ? 
A. That molecules are themselves composed of 
indivisible portions of single elements. 

5 Q. What is the size of a molecule, also of 
an atom, in the film of asoap-bubble? A. Less 
than one two hundred sixty millionth of a cubic 
inch, and each molecule contains 56 atoms, 

6. Q. Mention two essential properties with- 
out which matter is inconceivable? A. Exten- 
sion and impenetrability. 

7. Q. What standard of measurement for the 
dimensions of matter has been adopted by scien- 
tific men throughoutthe world? A. The metric 
system. 

8. QO. What is meant by impenetrability? 
A. The property of so occupying space as to ex- 
clude all other matter. 

g. Q. What other general properties belong 
to matter? A. Divisibility, porosity, and inde- 
structibility. 

10. Q. What are meant by specific properties 
of matter? A. Those qualities which distinguish 
particular substances. 

11. Q. What is motion and what is force? 
A. The former is a change of place ; the latter is 
that power which produces or destroys motion. 

12. Q. Why does a stone thrown against a 
pane of glass shatter it, while a bullet fired 
through it makes only around hole? A. The 
former has time to communicate its motion to 
the pane; the latter has not. 

13. Q. What is the first motion ? 
A. A body set in motion will move foreverin a 
straight line unless acted on by some external 
force 

14. Q_ In order to hit an outside object with 
a stone thrown from a rapidly moving car, where 
must the aim betaken? A. A little back of the 
object. 

15. Q. What is the third law of motion? 

Action and reaction are equal. 

16. Q. In what does the resolution of forces 
consist? A. In finding out what forces are equiv- 
alent to a single given force under special con- 
ditions. 

17. Q What is meant by energy? 
power of producing change of any kind. 


A. The science of 


A. Whatever occu- 


law of 


A. 


A. The 
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18. Q. Of how many forms may energy be? 
A. Two, energy of motion and energy of posi- 
tion. 

19, Q. Under what two subheads is the sub- 
ject of attraction treated? A. Molecular forces 
and gravity. 

20. Q. What is true of the molecules of all 
substances? A. That they are held within a 
certain distance of one another by a force called 
cohesion, and that they are kept apart at this 
distance by another force called repulsion. 

21. Q. Upon what does the state of matter, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, depend? 
A. Upon the relation of these attractive and re- 
pellent forces. 

22. Q. What two laws are illustrated in the 
formation of dew drops and ice flowers? A. That 
liquids tend to form spheres, and solids to form 
crystals. 

23. Q. What is capillarity ? A. Adhesion be- 
tween a liquid and a solid immersed in it. 

24. Q. What principle is illustrated by the fact 
that a drop of sulphuric acid may be distributed 
through a quart of water? A. The diffusion of 
liquids. 

25. Q. What is the force which causes the 
familiar phenomenon known as weight? A. Grav- 
itation. 

26. Q Where is the earth’s center of gravity? 
A. At that point within it where the attraction of 
all the particles on any side is equal to the at- 
traction of all the particles on the opposite side. 

27. Q. Why isthe weight of bodies less at the 
equator than elsewhere? A. Because the circular 
motion of the earth which acts in opposition to 
gravity, is greatest there and because they are 
farthest from the center of the earth. 

28. Q. 
falling bodies, would difference in weight affect 
the rapidity of the fall? A. No, all would de- 
scend with equal velocity. 

29. Q. When is a body said to be in stable 
equilibrium? A. When the center of gravity is 
below the point of support. 

30. Q How far may any body lean toward 
one side without falling? A. As far only as will 
still allow a plumb line suspended from its 
center of gravity to fall within its base. 

31. Q. Whatis the law for the vibrations of 
pendulums? A. The times are proportional to 
the square roots of their respective lengths. 

32. What are compensation pendulums? 
A. Those made of two metals in such a way that 
the expansion of one part downward may be 
counteracted by the upward expansion of the 
other. 

33- Q. 


If no resistance was encountered by 


What causes the “‘ sting ” of the hands 
‘experienced by the batterin a ball game? A. Fail- 
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ure to hit the ball on the bat’s center of percus- 
sion. 

34. Q. What are the six elementary forms of 
all machinery? A. The lever, wheel and axle 
inclined plane, screw, wedge, and pulley. 

35. Q. To what two forms may these six be 
still further reduced? A. To the lever and in- 
clined plane. 

36. Q. How are the six forms divided when 
reduced to the two? A. The wheel and axle 
and pulley are looked upon as levers, and the 
screw and wedge as inclined planes. 

37- Q. Dothese mechanical powers do any 
work? A. No, they are only the means of ap- 
plying it. 

38. Q. What is the lawof mechanics? A. The 
power multiplied by the distance through which 
it moves is equal to the weight multiplied by 
the distance through which it moves. 

39. Q. How many classes of levers are there? 
A. Three, in which the fulcrum, power, and 


weight are each respectively between the other 
two. 

40. Q. To which class do the balance and steel- 
yard belong? A. The first. 

41. Q. Give exampies of levers of the second 
class? A. The oars of boats, and nut crackers. 

42. Q. To which class do the limbs of ani- 
mals belong? A. The third. 

43. Q. On what principle does a series of 
wheels and axles act upon one another? A. The 
principle of the compound lever. 

44. Q. Give some examples of the practical 
use made of the inclined plane? A. Winding 
roads up mountain sides, and the building of 
ships on such planes in order to facilitate their 
launching. 

45. Q. Could Galileo have had the fulcrum 
he wished for, how many years would it have 
taken him, according to the laws of mechanics 
to move the world one inch? A. Twenty-seven 
trillion. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE INTERNATIONAL, 
MARINE CONFERENCE. 

t. With whom did the International Marine 
Conference originate ? 

2. What was the principal purpose for which 
the Conference was called? 

3. What other subjects were proposed for con- 
sideration ? 

4. Who prepared the list of subjects for pres- 
entation to the body? 

5. When and where was the Conference 
opened and when was it adjourned ? 

6. Who was elected its president? 

7. What nations sent representatives ? 

8. What was the only maritime power of any 
importance which sent no delegate ? 

9. What is the purpose of what are called 
“rules of the road’? 

10. What ordinary precautions to avoid col- 
lisions have leng been in force by the common 
consent of navigators? 

11. What rule was agreed to by the Confer- 
ence with reference tothe movements of vessels 
in ‘‘thick weather”? 

12. How was it agreed that vessels of different 
sizes and descriptions should be distinguished 
at night ? 

13. What was it agreed that a black ball car- 
ried on the foremast of a vessel in the day-time 
should indicate ? 


14. By what was thescope of the Conference’s 
work much restricted ? 

15. What is necessary before the rules adopted 
by the Conference become international ? 





PHILANTHROPY AMONG THE ROMANS. 


1. To what teaching of the Stoics was a change 
for the better in the treatment of Roman slaves 
due? 

2. What emperor was the first to forbid the 
exposition of sickly and infirm slaves ? 

3. What emperor appointed a judge to protect 
slaves from cruelty and outrage ? 

4. When was the extraction of evidence from 
slaves by torture restricted ? 

5. By whom was the movement for the educa- 
tion of poor children begun ? 

6. What movement for systematic benevolence 
was begun by Nerva? 

7. What Latin author founded a school in his 
native town tor the free education of the poor? 

8. During Trajan’s reign how many poor chil- 
dren in the city of Rome were supported by the 
government? 

g. What emperor was distinguished for his 
bounty to poor women ? 

10. What emperor was accustomed to lend 
money much below the normal rate of interest 
to the poor? 

11. What charitable institution was erected 
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as a memorial to his mother by Alexander 
Severus? 

12. Was the relief distributed by the state dic- 
tated by benevolence or policy? 

13. What evidences are there that in spite 
of the liberality of the state much distress ex- 
isted ? 

14. What were probably the valetudinaria 
mentioned by Seneca? 

15. When and by whom was the first hospital 
founded ? 


ENGRAVINGS.—I. 


1. What are the principal varieties of engrav- 
ing? 

2. How is line engraving produced ? 

3. In what part only is machinery used in pro- 
ducing an engraving? 

4. To produce the finest print of an engraving, 
what paper is used ? 

5. What are the grades of proof and upon what 
does the value of the proof depend ? 

6. What is meant by a remark, and why valu- 
able? 

7. What are artist’s proofs, and how indi- 
cated ? 

8. What are the proofs printed just after the 
artist’s proofs called, and how known? 

9g. What is the most desirable print after the 
artist’s proof, and how recognized ? 

10. Upon what are plain proofs printed, and 
what are their marks? 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—I. DYNAMICS. 


I. How far below the surface of the earth will 
a 15-pound body weigh only 9 pounds? 

2. How far above the surface of the earth will 
a pound avoirdupois weigh 4 ounces? 

3. A body at the surface of the earth 3,960 
miles from the center, weighs 96 pounds ; what 
would be its weight 50 miles above that point? 

4. How far above the surface of the earth 
must 2,700 pounds be, to reduce its weight 1,500 
pounds. 

5. What will be the velocity of a body after it 
has fallen 5 seconds? 

6. How far will a body fall in 6 seconds? 

7. If apendulum 3 feet long vibrates once per 
second, how fast would one four inches long vi- 
brate? 

8. How will the time of vibration of two pen- 
dulums compare, their lengths being respectively 
9 and 49 feet? 

g. What is the horse-power of an engine that 
can raise 3,000 pounds 2,376 feet in 3 minutes? 

10. How long would it take an engine of 36 
horse-power to raise 1,500 pounds a distance of 
1,188 feet? 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY.—LIVY. 


1. To what did Livy say was due the fact that 
the world refrained from questioning the in- 
credible story of the birth and rearing of Romu- 
lus? 

2. From Seneca’s writings what is gathered 
concerning the family of Livy ? 

3. What exaggerated statement does St. Je- 
rome make regarding Livy’s fame ? 

4. What led to the erection of a monument to 
Livy in Padua in the fifteenth century ? 

5. What part of Livy’s body did Alfonso, 
king of Aragon and the Two Sicilies (1390-1458), 
have encased in a rich shrine? 

6. What has modern criticism revealed re- 
garding the discovery, thirteen centuries after 
his death, of the bones claimed to be those of 
Livy? 

7. Of what celebrated book written about the 
same time does the beginning of Livy’s history 
form a fitting continuation ? 

8. What great English historian said of Livy, 
‘‘No historian with whom we are acquainted has 
shown so complete an indifference to truth’’? 

g. When and where was the first printed edi- 
tion (containing twenty-nine books) of Livy’s 
works issued ? 

1o. When and where were the remaining six 
books which make up the list of his extant writ- 
ings discovered ? 

11. How long was the search for the remain- 
ing lost books continued ? 

12. Why did Augustus sportively style Livy a 
Pompeian ? 

13. What is it supposed Pollio meant by stating 
that Livy’s writings were marked by a certain 
Patavinity ? 

14. To what conclusion does Livy come in his 
reflections as to what ‘‘might have been,’’ had 
Alexander the Great turned his arms against 
Rome ? 

15. Where did Livy end his days ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

1. Gambia, the Niger districts, Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, part of the Gold Coast, St. Helena and 
Ascension, Tristan d’Acunha, Socotra, Mauri- 
tius, St. Paul and Amsterdam, Cape Colony, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Zululand, Natal, 
Berbera and its vicinity. 2. Over 180,000. 
3. Twenty-five years. 4. May 14, 1887, by 
proclamation. 5. The London Missionary So- 
ciety. 6. The Campo River as far as the tenth 
degree of east longitude, thence on a parallel to 
its intersection with the fifteenth degree- 
7. France. 8. France gained the right to »ccu- 


. 
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py the Bay of Diego Suarey at the north of the 
island ; it is a large, safe harbor, important from 
a military point of view. 9. 1884. 10. About 
740,000 sq. mi., not including the 200,000 sq. mi. 
in East Africa, over which German traders claim 
to have secured territorial rights. 11. The 
Company acquired a fifty years’ lease of the en- 
tire strip of coast, with rights to all duties and 
tolls. 12. France and Germany acknowledged 
Portugal’s supremacy but Great Britain refused 
todoso. 13. She was unwilling to bear the in- 
ternational responsibility for the actions of the 
Sultan. 14. The Company is bound to oppose 
and discourage both. 15. An international 
congress. 





ROMAN EDUCATION. 

1. The former’s chief characteristic was men- 
tal discipline or culture, in contrast with which 
the Roman may be called practical. Their 
modern representatives are the classical and 
scientific college courses respectively. 2. To- 
ward the end of the second century B. C. 
3. Physical and moral training, the former in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Campus Mar- 
tius, the latter by recitation of the Salian 
hymns and the study of the Twelve Tables, the 
civil code of the country ; to this was added in- 
struction in music. They learned the processes 
of agriculture by practicing with their elders. 
4. A tablet covered with a thin coating of wax, 
marks on which were made with the stylus. 
5. An Odyssey by Livius Andronicus, 6. ‘‘A 
drunkard and glutton and fit for no other bus- 
iness.”” 7. Quintilian’s ‘‘Institutes.’’ 8. Plu- 
tarchin his ‘‘ Morals ”’ 9. Preterence was given to 
education after the Spartan type, until in the time 
of the emperors when it gave way to the Atheni- 
an, with a marked tendency to accord the first 
place to literature and oratory. 10. His gram- 
mar, rhetoric, history, and geography. Most of 
them have been lost. 11. Quintilian. 12. That 
of Domitian. 13. Before studying his native 
tongue. 14. Plutarch. A more literal transla- 
tion is, “‘For the mind requires not like an 
earthen vessel to be filled up; convenient fuel 
and aliment only will influence it with a desire 
of knowledge and ardent love of truth.” 
15. The formation of morals. 





WINDS. 


I. The unequal distribution of the sun’s heat 


upon the earth’s surface. 2. All winds that with 
the season change their character from being 
land winds to sea winds. 3. The mechanical ac- 
tion of the falling drops which communicate a 
part of their motion to the air. 4. Any combi- 
nation of circumstances which produces an abun- 
dant supply of ascending warm, moist air on 
the front, and descending cold, dry air in the 
rear. One may be started by the penetration of 
a cool current under one that is strongly heated. 
5. The general south-westerly winds. 6. Its 
length does not usually exceed 30 miles; the 
width varies from 40 feet to 2 miles but does not 
usually exceed 500 feet. 7. In the untimbered 
districts of the Mississippi Valley north of the 
Red River. 8. The calms of Cancer and Capri- 
corn. 9g. The anti-trade winds in the southern 
part of the Pacific and Indian Oceans between 
latitude 40° and 50°. 10. The northern belt of 
trade winds. 11. They said that there a girl 
might take the helm. 12. A fair-weather whirl- 
wind. 13. They are much increased in strength 
and are felt ata much greater distance where 
there are hillsides and mountain slopes near the 
coast. 14. In Arabia, Persia, India, Australia, 
and in some portions of the western parts of the 
United States. 15. The wigd blows toward and 
up the mountain in the day, and the reverse at 
night. 





VIRGIL, 

I. Pietola. 2. Eleven. 3. About $10,000. 
4. That he might make a tour through Greece and 
Asia in order to perfect it. 5. Horace (see 
Book I. 3, of his works). 6. Augustus on his tri- 
umphal return from the East, met him and per- 
suaded him to return in his company. 7. At 
Brundusium on this return trip. 8. His poems 
were so superior to all others that there sprang 
up an idea that they contained a mystic mean- 
ing. 9. To prove that in the beginning it gave 
a Messianic prediction. 10. The Sibyl. 11. Me- 
tellus, in the tenth century. 12. It was applied 
to divination practiced by means of lines of 
poetry, for which purpose Virgil’s poetry was 
most popular. 13. That of opening the Bible at 
random and attaching a specific meaning to the 
first passage upon which the eye lighted. 14. The 
fact that the former was asthmatic and the 
latter had weak eyes. 15. Chiefly on that of the 
Elder Pliny and of Aulus Gellius. 
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CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘' THE PIERIANS.” 
‘“* Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa. ; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Amy L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. 1,. Chamberlain, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 

PRESIDENT’S TALK.—The personnel of our 
class, I have often thought, would bean interesting 
study if there were.any way of ascertaining the 
facts. I conjecture that a few are well off in this 
world’s goods. A larger number have an easy 
competence, anddo not have to p/am to make 
ends meet. But by far the largest number of us 
have to make our own livelihood by hard work 
of one kind or another. How many teachers are 
in our class? How many are farmers or members 
of farmers’ families? How many belong to the 
households of mechanics? How many are busi- 
ness men or clerks? How many are day labor- 
ers? A few months ago, in enumerating the 
ties that bind the members of our class together, 
I think I should have added this, viz., that for 
the most part we are people who work in some 
way for our ‘‘ daily bread.”’ 

Then how about the personnel of those of our 
class who go to Chautauqua? On this I can 
speak more intelligently. Those who are in 
such circumstances as to be able, without incon- 
venience, to be present every year, are few in- 
deed—they could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. More than nine-tenths of C. L.S. C. 
readers who go to Chautauqua go only occa- 
sionally. To do this, perhaps, they have to save 
and plan for months ahead. I remember meet- 
ing a member of the Class of ’89 the year after 
the class was organized. She said: “I must be 
there when my class graduates ; and nowI will 
go home, and, for the next two years, plan and 
save to come”; and last year, sure enough, she 
was present to receive her diploma. 


I have written the foregoing for two reasons: 

i. To make all feel that we are, for the most 
part, one in circumstances. 

2. To encourage a great number of the Class of 
’*90 to do as hundreds of others have done—save 
and plan during the next months to the end that 
they may go to Chautauqua next summer. It 
will pay todo it. You may have to deny your- 
selves many things, but the mental quickening, 
the broader outlook, the extended associations 
and acquaintance, the inspiration for higher and 
better things will make up a hundredfold for all 
self-denials. Cannot the Class of ’90 march 
one thousand strong through the gates next 
August? I have never known any one to spend 
a tew weeks at that inspiring place who did not 
want to return—who did not resolve to plan and 
save in order to be able to return. There is an 
especial reason why Pierians should plan to go 
next summer. Besides all the good things 
which the program furnishes, we are to gradu- 
ate. What delightful fellowships we shall have ! 
What class-meetings we shall hold! How many 
new acquaintances we shall make! What in- 
spirations we shall get in coming in such close 
personal contact with so many of like mind! 
Can you not make your arrangements to go to 
Chautauqua next summer and join in the happy 
fellowships of that place ? 


CLASS OF 1891.—“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Lawrence, 

Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, Mich. ;the Rev. 
J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H. Wescott, Holley, 
N. Y.; the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 314 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hattie E. Buell, 2604 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. Fred. Starr, New Haven, Conn. ‘ 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.— 
Yet we are Romans. 
Why, in that elder day, to bea Roman 
Was greater than a king. 

From our recent readings in history and lit- 
erature, and from the brilliant articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN on Rome and its people, we must 
have become enthusiastic and half tempted to 
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believe the words true that Mitford put into the 
mouth of Rienzi. An old Roman had much of 
which to be proud. Looking westward from the 
Forum he saw the Capitoline Hill with the cita- 
del at the north end, on a line with the wall of 
Servius Tullius, and at the south end the great 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. To the 
east he saw the Coliseum and the Sacred Way 
leading down from the Arch of Septimus Severus 
to the south of the Coliseum. On his left rose 
the Quirinaland Esquiline Hills with their mag- 
nificent baths and other public buildings, and on 
the right the Palatine, the abode of royalty, 
where Septimus Severus Domitian and others 
had built their palaces, and where Augustus was 
born. Beyond the Palatine and the Circus Max- 
imus was the Aventine where Ancus Martius 
placed the captives of the Latin wars who became 
the slaves of the Romans. 
We are Chautauquans, 
And, in this latter day, to be a student 
Is greater than a king. 

“He that ruleth his spirit’’ is better ‘‘than he 
that taketh a city.’’ We are to conquer the 
world, take its ideas captive and put them upon 
our Aventine, and so completely subject them to 
discipline that they shall become our obedient 
servants Todo this we must have certain foun- 
dation principles as a sort of intellectual and 
moral aristocracy. These principles take prec- 
edence in all matters of thinking ; they live upon 
the Palatine and rule over the servants on the 
Aventine. Conscience is the Capitoline, at once 
the citadel of character and the temple where 
God reveals Himself. The citadel once broken 
down, manhood flees, and self-control is at an 
end. As the Roman at war grappled the foe in 
hand-to-hand conflict with short swords, so Chau- 
tauquans in the actual struggle of life must grap- 
ple with the subjects they would conquer, and 
in hand-to-hand engagement with a close and 
unrelenting grasp conquer the problem in hand. 
Our city is ever enlarging, the ideas that make 
up the population ever increasing, and he who 
keeps his subjects well in kand and rules them 
according to the moral law, marches along the 
Sacred Way and is greater than a kiny. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

The splendid success of the Chautauqua work 
in the Nebraska State Penitentiary ought to be 
asource of pride to every body in Chautauqua- 
dom, and especially to the graduates since it 
was under their auspices that the work was be- 
gun, and it is by them that it is fostered. Since 
our last report in the January issue of the mag- 
azine the circle has increased to forty-five mem- 
bers. A correspondent writes : 

“We have in this matter the unqualified favor 
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and assistance of the warden and chaplain, sub- 
ject, of course, to a strict observance of the 
rules, regulations, and discipline of the institu- 
tion ; and we are especially favored in the fact 
that the husband of one of the most active mem- 
bers of the S. H. G. is secretary of a manufact- 
uring company whose office is within the walls; 
he employs upward of 200 men, knows them 
personally, and is just as much interested in this 
work as any of us are, and is ever ready to aid 
and further it.. . . Books and magazines were 
ordered as soon as we started, and the names 
arranged in divisions A B C, and of six each, so 
that one set of books and one copy of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN by a proper system of exchange 
(which must always be made on Sunday morn- 
ing) should serve for six men. . . We have 
seven divisions of six men each, and one-half of 
another division (requiring a little special pro- 
vision in the matter of exchange, but which can 
be done easily) in all, forty-five men in the class; 
and when the plan is in complete running order, 
as it will be soon, on each Sabbath morning, each 
of these men will have a new book and a new 
copy of THE CHAUTAUQUAN ; those that he has 
had for the preceding week being passed on to 
the next man.”’ 

Asecond public meeting has been held at 
which most entertaining exercises were carried 
out. Among the features was a letter from 
Counselor Edward Everett Hale, which has a 
point in it which we imagine all our readers will 
find worth thinking about : 

Ican imagine that young readers may question why 
Chautauqua gives so much time to Greece and Rome and 
their history, these two regions taking one-half the course. 
But they must remember that here is the foundation of 
almost all the literature of the races to which we belong. 
The great exception of Hebrew literature and history, also 
fundamental to a student of American blood, is, or ought 
to be, treated in the church instruction of those in the 
Chautauqua classes. Apart from this, Greece and Rome 
are the two factors which have had the most to doin 
making up the habits of study, of thought, and of language 
of our people. Have you, for instance, remembered that 
even in government, where we use Saxon forms and prec- 
edents very largely, we are still greatly under the influ- 
ence of the admirable arrangements set in force by the 
empire of Rome? There were no great cities in the Ger- 
man forest or thoseof Gaul or of Britain till Roman 
armies carried them there. There were no roads till Ro- 
man armies madethem. There was no church till Chris- 
tian missionaries went over those roads. The very 
words, road, missionary, Christian, and church are all of 
Latin or Greek derivation. So all medicine was taught 
by Latin teachers or men who spoke the Latin language. 
It would almost be fair to say that ‘‘ law and order’’ came 
from the empire which gave us the two words /ex and ordo, 

No man is more proud than I am of the contributions 


which the Northern races have made to civilization and 


Christian progress But literature and history had their 
birth not with them but with their people on the Medi- 
terranean Truly yours, 

EDWARD E. HALE. 





— 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘(Never be Discouraged.”’ 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day-— November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day— December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

Livy Day, March 13. 

NEwTon Day—April 17. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


N undertaking the study of physics, it is es- 
sential that the circles should provide for the 
actual experimentation. Without this the sub- 


ject on the part of most readers will be only half 
pursued, for it must either dwindle to a mere 
acceptance of the statements of others, or else 
it must be mastered by most laborious methods. 
By means of experiments, which always add life 
and interest to study, the statements easily may 
be tested, and in this testing the greatest benefit 


is to be derived. Experimentation in natural 
philosophy corresponds to traveling. The 
sight at once enables the mind to grasp facts 
and reasons which without it could be obtained 
only by long and toilsome study. And so, as 
Tennyson says, ‘‘ Because things seen are 
mightier than things heard,” it is persistently 
urged that the study of physics be made as far 
as possible a practical demonstration. 

The preparations for this part of the work 
will involve some trouble and experse, but, 
counted against the rewards gained, they will 
be as nothing. Numerous simple experiments 
are described in the text-book, which can 
easily be reproduced. Others, more difficult, 
may be simplified and still be as effective, as, 
for example, the apparatus shown in Fig. 14, p. 
23, ‘‘ Physics.”” At any tin shop two such strips 
of tin can be attached to a wire, secured at the 
lower end, and left free to move up and down 
the wire at the upperend. Instead of the cog- 
wheels, if the lower end of the wire be pointed, 
a string may be used to set it in motion, some- 
what as boys spin a top. 

Another simple device for obtaining the power 
for imparting a swift whirling motion to small 
bodies is to attach them by a string to the spin- 
dle of a small spinning-wheel. Much in vogue 
as articles of bric-a-brac, such a wheel can be 
obtained anywhere. Rest it on its side over the 


ADDISON Day—May |. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 
St. Pau,’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


back of a chair so that the suspended article 
may swing freely, and then turn the wheel. The 
strips of tin will soon take the position shown in 
the cut. With this same motive power a very 
simple and forcible experiment to show that 
‘‘all bodies tend to revolve on their shortest di- 
ameter,’’ may be made as follows: Perforatea 
light disk of wood or tin, about the size ofa 
saucer, near the edge and suspend it by a string 
to the spindle. When it is in rapid motion the 
circular plate will assume a horizontal position. 
If the small chain alluded to on page 24, or ifa 
watch chain be hung in place of the disk, it will 
take also a horizontal position and whirl asa 
ring. These hints perhaps will suggest other 
means of reaching results described in the text- 
book by simpler means than those given there. 

Circles will find great assistance also in 
this branch of their reading, by visiting indus- 
trial establishments where they will see ma- 
chinery in operation. The principles involved 
in the six simple machines may there be clearly 
demonstrated, and also the process by which 
force is transmitted from one of these forms to 
the others. Several visits paid, perhaps to the 
same establishment, for the purpose of studying 
one ata time the different principles and pro- 
cesses as they are taken up in the text, would 
be the better plan. The whole time of one visit 
could be devoted profitably to the steam-engine, 
of another, to the development of electricity, etc. 

After the limit of self-help has been reached, 
when all the ingenuity of the circle members 
can lead to no further development, then let 
outside help be sought. Apparatus anda skilled 
manipulator will be required. In such a labor- 
atory as is connected with many high schools 
and with colleges may be found a great number 
of the instruments described in the book. The 
instructor who uses them there could be induced 
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to explain and experiment before the circle. 
For obvious reasons the better plan would be 
for the circle to go to the laboratory. Three 
evenings or parts of evenings out of every 
month devoted to independent work by the 
members, and one evening with a specialist 
would form a profitable division of the time 
given to the study of physics. : 

All know that the greatest precision is re- 
quired in determining the exact measure of 
bodies. The whole science of physics very prop- 
erly can be termed the science of measurement, 
a measurement of the properties and forces of 
matter. If in dealing with the latter, careless- 
ness is shown, not only are the results useless, 
but the forces may be stronger than was thought, 
and work disaster. So only one more hint is 
added—keep your eyes open both to see and 
to avoid harm. 


GRADUATE CIRCLES. 


At Lunenburg, Massachusetts, the ’89’s are 
keeping up fortnightly meetings, though with- 
out a definite plan of study. They take THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, memorize the answers to the 
Questions and labor over The Question Table. 
The topics of the day furnish ample material for 
papers. All this effort is good but it would be 
wiser to follow a seal course.——The Adams of 
Boston whose organization for the English 
studies we noticed in January has ten members 
and is deep in Chaucer, and having a delight- 


‘ful time there, too, it declares.——Three ’82’s in 


Churchville, New York, have gone into the En- 
glish work.——The organization of a post grad- 
uate circle in Rochester, New York, is reported. 
—-At Westfield, New York, eight ladies, all 
graduates are reading for White and Garnet Seal 
Courses.——-The English class in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, reports interest.——A class of ten are read- 
ing the special course in English Literature, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa.——The Miller Seal Circle of 
Sacramento, California, has in its membership 
readers of eight and ten years standing. The 
circle is devoting its time this year to a study of 
physics. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—The Elm Street Brancn reports 
from Toronto, having twenty-five members to 
begin with.—Roman history was attacked with 
vigor by the Erotontes of Guysboro’, Nova 


Scotia, and mastered 1n short order.——Four 
ladies of Oakwood, Ontario, are studying to- 
gether. 


MAINE.—The students in Limerick have or- 
ganized a circle which is prospering finely. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE —The little circle at Haver- 


hill takes for its motto, ‘‘He by toil and self- 
denial to the highest shall attain.”’ 

MASSACHUSETTS.—An indication ofthe spread 
of Chautauqua interest very pleasant to chron- 
icle, is the increase of numbers in the new cir- 
cle of Springfield. It urganized with thirteen 
members and now has twenty-three. Among 
these are three graduates taking the English 
Literature Course.——Union Circle of Marlboro 
has eighteen members and a meting every 
other week. Chelsea has a circle of eight 
young people. There are seven students in 
the new circle at Gilbertville. 

RHODE IsLAND.—Another circle is added to 
the several in Providence, this having thirty-five 
members. 

CONNECTICUT.—Two ’gI’s moving to Forest- 
ville have formed there a circle of ten members. 

NEW YorRK.—The ages of the members in 
Rose Circle range from fifteen to seventy years, 
but as far as the prosperity of the circle is con- 
cerned their aims and interests are one. A 
graduate of ’85 for president, other graduates in 
the circle, and sixteen active members in all, 
such is the make-up of a new circle in New York 
City. Onward is the name of Trenton’s re- 
cently organized circle of sixteen. The mem- 
bers in DeRuyter all ask for the twelve-page 
memoranda. Their motto is, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’——The Altus organized 
in Brooklyn in December.——‘‘ Our work is to 
continue four years at least,’’ write the begin- 
ners in Baldwinsville.——Thirty-one students 
meet weekly in Alexander. A committee of in- 
struction consisting of three chosen by the cir- 
cle, has charge of the recitations.——Eighteen 
have taken up the work with enthusiasm in 
Angelica.——A circle of ladies has formed at 
Lamson’s, Reports of work begun, come from 
Hannibal, Schenevus, and Palmyra. 

NEW JERSEY.—Twelve have begun the course 
in Bellevillee——Rahway has a circle of twelve 
young ladies. A pleasant home circle in Jer- 
sey City is named the Roman. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Bereaus of Lawrence- 
ville reported in our December issue as having 
set their mark at an enrollment of fifty, have 
reached forty-four. They hold meetings twice 
a month. The Alnwyck of Ercildoun sends 
word that it is going right along. Allentown 
has a quartet of readers. 





























DELAWARE.—The little circle in Selbyville 
meets regularly and its progress is marked. 

GEORGIA.—Few circles make a better record 
for the first year than has the Dahlonega. All 
the members have done the whole of the re- 
quired work, have kept up with the news of the 
day for the Table Talks, have carried out the 
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Suggestive Programs, and observed all Memo- 
rial Days. 

FLoRIDA.—Oakland has fifteen candidates for 
admission to ’93’s ranks. 

Oxu10.—Lima sends a long list of ’93’s. 
The Vincent of Cincinnati initiated eleven in 
December. —— The Sesame of Chillicothe is 
among those using the Chautauqua Songs.-—— 
The circle in East Liverpool calls attention to 
the principal industry of the town, by taking 
the name Ceramic.——Six was the number with 
which Rushsylvania Circle organized.——The 
Qui Vive has its home in East Carmel.—Five 
are registered at Pleasant Plain.——The six 
members of White House Circle have given 
much time to the required work. 

INDIANA.—A new circle formed near Greens- 
burgh includes ten people of a farming com- 
munity living too far from the old circle to at- 
tend its meetings.——There are seven industri- 
ous students in Edinburg. 

InLInois.—The follcwing is from Chicago: 
‘‘Our circle, the Pleiades, organized early in 
October with sixteen members and now has 
twenty-seven. We meet twice a month. Our 


numbers include several school teachers, six 
married ladies, and two lawyers, so we have 
variety enough to make very interesting meet- 


ings. Our motto is, ‘Let your light so shine.’ ”’ 
——Some of the members in Braidwood intend 
to take the twelve-page memoranda, others ask 
for ‘‘the milder sort.” Several visitors at 
Chautauqua from Ottawa last summer joined the 
Cc. L. S.C. Now Ottawa has a circle of fifty- 
two.— Westfield Circle has twelve members, 
and a graduate of ’87 for president. Other 
circles formed for the Class of ’93 are at West 
Liberty, Mattoon, Highland Park, Anna, Kil- 
bourne, the Progressive of Milford, and the Oak 
of Ravenswood. 

KENTUCKY.—Salyersville Circle had thirteen 
members when organized and expected several 
more.——Eight ladies form the Mistletoe of Mt. 
Sterling. The circle named the Knowledge 
Seekers is the outgrowth of a social organization 
of young people of Louisville who wished to make 
their meetings more profitable. They declare 
the result has been to add to their pleasure also. 
The secretary writes : ‘‘ Our corresponding secre- 
tary is elected fora year, to save changes at the 
Central Office, but the others for only three 
months, as it was our first venture and we wished 
to be able to rectify easily any errors of judg- 
ment in the choice. We also wished to let 
several share the work as well as the honor 
which is an officer’s. We are trying to get, 


in full measure, the spirit of the Chautauqua — 


mottoes.”’ 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MICHIGAN.—Morley and Port Hope report in- 
terested circles, 

WIsconsiIn.—The Explorers of Tibbets are an 
earnest company. Twenty-one local and 
twelve regular members form the Chequamegon 
of Ashland.——Viola Circle organized with five 
but hoped to report more soon.——Centralia has 
eight members in active work. 

MINNESOTA.—A number of members of Ox- 
ford Methodist Episcopal Church ot St. Paul 
have formed the Oxford Circle, which like al! 
the St. Paul circles is a vigorous growth. One 
proof of the good work done is that all ask for 
the twelve-page memoranda. The nine Glean- 
ers in Rochester find the studies very enjoyable. 
Northfield has thirteen new students.——A cir- 
cle of twelve has formed in Janesville. 

Iowa.—The Suggestive Programs are carried 
out each week in Vernon.——The circle in Tabor 
is proving the falsity of the old superstition re- 
garding the ill luck attending the number thir- 
teen, for that is the number in Tabor Circle and 
a more prosperous one would be hard to find. 

Kirkville Circle has been doing some hard 
work to compensate for the delay of a month in 
organizing, and January found it in line with 
the class. Humeston Circle organized Octo- 
ber 1.——Nineteen are enrolled at Ida Grove. 

Irwin Circle is making a good record.— 
Five friends are studying together in Defiance. 
——A dozen candidates for admission presented 
themselves at the organization of Denison Cir- 
cle. Clinton Circle is on the look-out for 
helpful methods, and the meetings are full of 
profit to the ten members.——Colfax has five 
initiates. There are seven in the circle at 
Aurelia. 

MissourRI.—The Asterians of Miami are let- 
ting their light shine Kansas City has a new 
circle of twenty members. Maryville Circle 
has increased from fifteen members to twenty- 
five since October. 

KaNnsAS.—In a report from Waterville the 
writer says, ‘‘Ours is the first circle organized 
in this city, and the outlook is very encourag- 
ing.’”,——Washington Circle is realizing its an- 
ticipations of a pleasant year. 

NEBRASKA.— Wood River has a circle of 
ladies, all of whom have been teachers. Ten 
members in Bartley are taking the studies in 
connection with the work of the Epworth 
League.——The eighteen members in Gibbon 
are making the most of their opportunities and 
enjoying the meetings to the fullest extent —— 
Lincoln, Syracuse, and Hastings have each a 
new circle. 

NorTH DAKOTA.—Bathgate Circle thus re- 
ports: ‘‘The programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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are followed in our meetings, making only such 
alterations as are rendered necessary by the re- 
sources at ourcommand. We discuss the topics 
of the day as well as our lessons, and having no 
silent members we get a great variety of opinions. 
The meeting in Christmas week was the only 
one devoted to social pleasure ; all of the others 
have been strictly literary.”,——Eleven new 
names were recently enrolled in Fullerton. 

SoutH DaKkora.—The class in Winthrop has 
three members and is named the Triangle. 

MonrTANA.—Afternoon meetings are held by 
the Independent of Cottonwood Falls and very 
delightful hours are spent. 

WyYoMING.—The eight members in Cheyenne 
intend to study together at least four years. A 
short program is arranged for each meeting, and 
the rest of the time is devoted to a review of the 
week’s work. 

WASHINGTON.—A member of ’90 from Michi- 
gan moving to Edgewater organized in her new 
home a pleasant circle of six. Chautauqua 
has a fine new circle enrolling twenty-one. 

OREGON.—Empire City has an enterprising 
circle lately formed. 

CALIFORNIA. — An enthusiastic circle an- 
nounces itself under the name of the Golden 
Ore. Its members are residents of Drytown, a 
little village of the Sierra foot-hills. The ses- 
sions have been full of interest and ail the mem- 
bers are ambitious to make a good record. Be- 
sides the nine students enrolled, a number at- 
tend as social members. Old students and 
new ones form the circle at Williams.——In the 
Western Addition of San Francisco a second 
circle has been organized by a prominent Chau- 
tauquan who is connected with the manage- 
ment of Pacific Grove Assembly. The circle 
showed an enrollment of thirty-one names at its 
second meeting. It is to make up for its tardi- 
ness in beginning by continuing through the 
summer.——Other circles reported as making 
enthusiastic beginnings are located at Azusa, 
Fall Brook, San Luis, Bishop Creek, Sutter City, 
and Fort Jones. 








REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 

CaNADA.—Hatley Circle made an excellent 
record last year and its standard is just as high 
now. The fourteen members meet weekly with 
well-prepared lessons. Roll-call is responded 
to by quotations from some poem or study pre- 
viously agreed upon. One half hour is devoted 
toreading aloud from the text-books, and then 
the questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are an- 
swered with books closed. Criticisms on the 
work of the previous week follow, and an essay, 
a pronunciation test, and a Chautauqua song 


close the meeting.——All are regular members 
in Dunnville Circle this year and the new 
policy has strengthened the working force. 
Each in turn reviews the class on the week’s 
reading, and the Suggestive Programs are car- 
ried out to the letter.——Guelph Circle has five 
white seal stu lents. 

MAINE.—Interest in the C. L. S. C. has in- 
creased so rapidly in Damariscotta that the 
Skidompha cannot accommodate all who wish 
to join. We hope to hear of a new organization 
there, for the zeal of the Skidomphans is too 
well-known to us to lead us to expect any thing 
but encouragement for the Chautauqua move- 
ment. The club boasts of one member who has 
not missed a meeting for five years.——The 
Champernoon of Kittery has ten members, two 
of whom will graduate this year.——Clinton 
Circle reports a decrease in numbers owing to 
the removal of some of its members, but the 
seven enrolled are earnestly working and the 
meetings are full of interest.—-Ten regular and 
several local members meet bi-weekly in 
Camden. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The Cocheco of Dover is 
reported as unusually interested in this its third 
year of study. The attendance is regular and 
the programs which are given at the members’ 
homes, enjoyable and instructive. 

VERMONT.—The program sent as a sample by 
Sheffield Circle includes such interesting sub- 
jects as a map study of the Aryan migration, a 
question contest on Hannibal, a paper on the 
government of Rome, and a pronunciation 
match. The question contest was out of the 
usual order of such exercises, as one member 
came prepared to do all the answering, and the 
others all the questioning. Our correspondent 
does not state the result of this unequal warfare. 
——Alpha Circle of Rutland, besides its regular 
membership, has several readers who are taking 
a part of the course. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The hektograph is em- 
ployed in Walpole Circle, so that each member 
has a copy of the program long enough in ad- 
vance to be prepared on all the topics. In South 
Williamstown the members take turns in teach- 
ingtheclass. This, the fourth year ofthe circle, is 
voted the most interesting of all.——West Acton 
has both white and garnet seal students. It has 
added two new members and all are of the ear- 
nest kind.—The Two Semi-circles of Feeding 
Hills continue their meetings with unabated in- 
terest ——Weymouth Circle has six active 
members. —— Five students are enrolled at 
Brimfield.—~—Meetings are held in Athol once 
in two weeks and much enthusiasm prevails. 
——tThe Bates of East Boston has reorganized 
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for the third year.——The Builders of Salem are 
six in number.——Of the four members in North 
Middleboro forming Kalmia Circle, three are 
graduates.-Three members remain in the 
Monoosnock of North Leominster.——Peabody 
Circle has seventeen members. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The Hurlbut of Providence 
has a banquet once a year and the date chosen 
for 1890 was New Year’s day. A very interest- 
ing literary program occupied the early evening 
and a prize pronunciation match was conducted 
with the list of words. used by Prof. Cumnock at 
Chautauqua last summer. All the old members 
were invited and each brought a friend. 

CONNECTICUT.—The Rose-Quartz of New Ha- 
ven holds informal meetings, reading the les- 
sons and conversing about them. A few re- 
main faithful in the circle at Waterbury, and 
the meetings are full of interest. All the 
questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are required 
by the Delphi of Taftville, in itself a sufficient 
indication of thoroughness. There are eleven 


regular and seven local members. ——The mem- 
bers of Bantam Circle are separated by long 
distances, but the meetings are held regularly 
and all attending them are determined to grad- 
uate. 

NEw YorxK.—The Enodia which was formed 
in Poughkeepsie in 1882 has twelve on its roll, 


three of whom have graduated. Meetings are 
held weekly in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. Thecircle 
owns a map and the scenes of events in the history 
are located. The Map Quiz of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN has called for some hard study, but that 
is what the Enodia wants. Zhe Question Table 
also is required.—~—The Bryant of New York 
is reported as growing in interest and numbers. 
—tThe Irving of New York is steadily ad- 
vancing.——A graduate of ’87 two years ago 
organized the Siloam of Northport. It is now 
under the leadership of another graduate and 
its record is one of continuous prosperity. 
Large maps drawn by the president are used in 
the recitations.——A longer list of members 
than before is reported by the Lewis Miller of 
Rochester. Newark Circle has thirty mem- 
bers, all doing excellent work.——The bounda- 
ries of the Huguenot of New Rochelle have 
been enlarged, and forty members admitted. 
Meetings are held bi-weekly, one hour devoted 
to the lesson and one toa literary and musical 
program. The Huguenot has undertaken a 
course of six entertainments, for the pleasure of 
the circle and its friends.-—-The undergraduates 
and the Society of the Hall in the Grove held a 
union meeting in Gouverneur at Christmas 
time and gave a program appropriate to the sea- 


son,—The Paradise of Eden has eleven regu- 
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lar members. Usual features of the meetings 
are Chautauqua songs, original essays, review 
of the lesson, table talk, and sometimes a ques- 
tion box.——Chittenango has a number of faith- 
ful students. ——The fourth year of the Alethe- 
orian of Argyle finds its ardor undiminished, 
Prominent features of the weekly meetings are 
a review of the lesson and giving the answers to 
The Question Table. Seven of the members 
hope to graduate this year.——The Athenian re- 
organized in Auburn with twenty-one members, 
——Twenty-one students living in Mapleton, 
Owasco Lake, and Fleming form the Alpha of 
Fleming.——Six continue the studies in the Sun- 
rise of Mt. Lebanon.— Attica has a large and 
flourishing circle.——Meetings are held in the 
parlors of the First Presbyterian Church by 
Jamestown Circle. 

NEw JERSEY.—The Hurlbut Circle of Plain- 
field has fourteen members this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Mountain Reading Circle 
reports the loss of five members who have 
moved away from Osceola Mills, but adds that 
all are reading in their new homes. The circle 
still has a membership of eighteen.——On en- 
tering its second year the Molian of Millers- 
burg enlisted five new members. These with 
six ’92’s and one graduate form a very delight- 
ful circlee——The Morrellville of Johnstown is 
busily at work.— Weekly meetings are held in 
Sunbury, and all the reviews are thorough.— 
Genuine progress is made each year in Tunk- 
hannock. The graduates remain with the cir- 
cle.——Four ’92’s form the Clio of Roaring 
Spring.——All are regularly enrolled members 
in Mt. Carmel Circle.——The Eupatrids of ’92, 
a circle of Philadelphians, are desirous of obtain- 
ing the white and garnet seals. ——The Golden 
Rod is doing much good in Bustleton outside of 
its own ranks. With the co-operation and gen- 
erosity of friends a free reading room has been 
opened with a supply of the leading periodicals 
and one hundred volumes of standard works. 

DISTRICT ORCOLUMBIA.—Nearly every class 
from ’82 to’93 has representatives in Foundry 
Circle of Washington. a most successful organ- 
ization of twenty-eight members. 

MARYLAND.—Hampden Circle makes the les- 
son the principal feature of its meetings, and de- 
votes the remaining time to a literary program. 
Eight members are enrolled ——Two graduated 
from the Antietam of Hagerstown last year but 
meet regularly with the others, making a class of 
twelve. The Carrollton of Baltimore meets 
every Saturday evening. 

ALABAMA.—This from Opelika: ‘‘ The inter- 
est in our circle continues though we have not 
many new members. Two graduates of ’89 at- 
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tend our meetings, adding our studies to those of 
the graduates. We celebrated the close of our 
three months’ work by an elaborate Christmas 
dinner. Several of us are Pierians and hope to 
win and deserve our diplomas.” 
MissIssipPi1.—Hazlehurst Circle reorganized 
with ten members and more in prospect. 
TEXAS.—To accommodate the teachers con- 
nected with Dallas Circle, the meetings are 
held Saturday afternoons. Much benefit has 
been derived from a series of five lectures on po- 
litical economy given before the circle by two 
prominent men of Dallas. Among the regularly 
elected officers are a leader, a grammarian, 
and an orthoepist. The papers read at the meet- 
ings become the property of the circle ——The 
Immortelles are ten in number in Bastrop.— 
Seven are reading together in Sherman. 
Ou10.—The Round Table of Batavia reorgan- 
ized thirty-six strong. It is divided into four 
sections, one being on duty each week ; this plan 
encourages good-natured rivalry and stimulates 
all to do their best.——Waverly Circle was late 
in organizing but is anxious to regain the lost 
ground. The membership proved to be eighteen 
at the opening meeting, and several have joined 
since. A statement worthy of note in Berea 


Circle’s report is that in former years there have 
been many local members, but now all the 


twenty-two are regularly enrolled, and seven are 
graduates. Instead of having a leader, all go 
prepared to question. Last summer, monthly 
meetings were held with a program for the after- 
noon and a “‘ picnic tea’’ on the lawn of one of 
the houses.— -Special work in history has been 
done by the Tayler of Cleveland, and the inter- 
est surpasses even that of last year.——The cir- 
cle in Marion named in honor of Counselor Hale, 
has twenty-three members.——The six ’go’s of 
Ontario will make a fine seal circle next year. 
— The circles at Marysville and Frederick- 
town are prospering. 

INDIANA.—Greensburg Circle has added sev- 
eral new members and induced some of the local 
members to be regularly enrolled.—Weekly 
meetings are held in Elkhart at the home of the 
circle’s president.——Frankfort Cjrcle has ten 
new members. Specialists have been secured to 
teach the different subjects. —— Fortnightly 
meetings have been held since October 1 by 
Logansport Circle, which has attained a mem- 
bership of thirty-three——The new and old 
students in Covington are equally interested.—— 
Circles at Fort Wayne, Charlestown, and Brook- 
ville are doing excellent work. 

ILLINOIS.—Three representatives of Chicago’s 
Monday Class visited Chautauqua last summer 
and their enthusiasm as well as that of their 
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circle-mates seems to have been increased there- 
by. Allthe work laid out in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
has been accomplished so far, a different leader 
having charge of each study. The Vincent of 
Chicago is completing its fourth year with a 
membership of forty. ——‘‘ Our fifteen members 
are working with a will, giving more time to the 
lessons and consequently having better results,” 
writes one of the E Pluribus Unum of Chicago. 
——La Harpe Circle has lost several of its active 
members but is not discouraged, and very en- 
joyable meetings are found possible with but few 
attending, when all are so thoroughly in earnest. 

Iota Nu of Manteno is another circle that has 
sustained a loss in numbers, but the meetings 
continue and the interest is unabated. Two 
lectures on physics have been given before the 
Columbia of La Grange, one on ancient history, 
and an account of a trip to Paris. Pana has a 
circle of eighteen.—The Br; ant has nine mem- 
bers in Newark. 

KENTUCKY.— A novel entertainment was 
given by Ashland Circle on New Year’s eve, that 
of watching out the old year with the heroes of 
history ; each member personated in dress, man- 
ner, and conversation some historical character 
ranging from Napoleon to Mother Goose. 

TENNESSEE.—Clarksville Circle keeps its mem- 
bers posted as to the programs and required work 
by means of the local press. A clipping sent us 
describes an afternoon of story-telling for the 
celebration of Romulus Day. The narrators 
were Romulus, Proculus, Tatius, Tarpeia, and 
Hersilia. 

MICHIGAN.—The Beacon Lights shine steadily, 
twenty-two of them, in Capac.——Each Mon- 
day evening an earnest class of fifteen meets in 
Ovid. ——There are twenty in Howard City Circle 
and nearly all are taking the White Seal Course. 
——tThe Square of South Frankfort and the cir- 
cle of twelve in Athens announce progress. 

WISCONSIN.—Several former members of Con- 
ference Circle of Black River Falls have moved 
from the city, but are pursuing their studies with 
other circles. The Conference has met weekly 
since September with an average attendance of 
ten.— Other reports relate to the flourishing 
circle at Janesville enrolling twenty-seven ; the 
the Alpha of Milwaukee which was organized in 
1879 ; Milton Circle devoting to the lesson the 
most of its time; the Aspirant of Spring Prairie, 
which will graduate five next summer; Bristol 
Circle of six members; and the eight membeis 
at Fox Lake. 

MINNESOTA.—The Minnehaha of Minneapolis 
is as flourishing as ever. It reports no local 
members out seventeen duly registered and 
classified. —— Montevideo Circle is at work. 
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MissourI.—The Firesice of St. Louis is one 
of the circles whose annual custom is to watch 
out the old year. The evening was filled with 
merriment, the usual order of all work and no 
play being laid aside. There were conundrums, 
charades, parodies, and humorous recitations, 
and a Jack Horner pie in which the ‘“‘plums”’ 
were gifts. When the clock struck twelve the 
Doxology was sung, after an exchange of New 
Year’s greetings and the singing of ‘‘God be 
with you till we meet again,’’ the watch-meet- 
ing closed.— Springfield Circle has increased 
to twenty-five, a goodly number for the second 
year.—The Hawthorne of Sedalia believes in 
giving each member an office, and adds to the 
usual list a mythologist, a historian, a political 
economist, a reporter, and a critic. ——-Richmond 
Circle aims at thoroughness and its twelve mem- 
bers are doing their best.——Stone Circle re- 
organized in Warrensburg with six members, 
Higginsville with five, and Knob Noster with 
thirteen. 

Iowa.—Alden Circle of Perry is one of those 
pleasant afternoon classes which call together 
mothers and children. Three of the members 
will graduate with the ’go’s, and look foward 
to receiving their diplomas at one of the Iowa 
Assemblies.——A large per cent of Humboldt 
Circle are postgraduates.—Norwalk Circle has 
eight wide-awake members. 

KANSAS.—Brutus Day was celebrated by the 
Ascendants of Independence with a program 
given in Roman costume. The guests received 
pretty souvenirs. ——Frankfort Circle has added 
four new members to the six of former years. 
——All are determined to fill out the twelve- 
page memoranda in the Santa Maria of Emporia. 
—Chanute Circle is pushing steadily forward. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


—Regularity, promptness, and perseverance 
are traits of Baldwin Circle.——The circle in 
Kinsley organized with ten members, which 
number suggested its name, Dekaen Mia. The 
various homes offer meeting-places each week 
and the programs are modeled after those of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN.——Eight regular members 
and several readers form Wellington Circle. 

NEBRASKA.—With a full attendance of old 
members and twenty new ones added, was the 
way the Capital City Circle of Lincoln began the 
year. ——Ord Circle has attained a membership 
of thirty-oue, some being white seal and some 
garnet seal students. The circle in Cozad has 
the name of the beautiful flower Yucca. The 
fourteen members are zealous Chautauquans. 

Co1oRADO.—The Delta of Denver is as full of 
energy as ever. Twenty-five members are en- 
rolled.—tThe classes of ’90, ’g1, and ’93 are rep- 
resented in Golden. 

MONTANA.—No regular meetings have been 
held for some time by the Blue Bells of Sheridan 
as the members are separated by such long dis- 
tances, but each is doing individual work and 
all are united in purpose. 

NorTH DaxotTa.—The Prairie Circle is very 
popular in Buxton and visitors often drop in to 
listen to the essays and discussions. 

CALIFORNIA.—Among our old friends in San 
Francisco the Laurentian, the Golden Gate, the 
Fidelis, and the Spiral send greetings this month. 

Boyle Heights Circle and the Semi-Tropic 
of Los Angeles enjoyed in December a charm- 
ing lecture on Lake Chautauqua and its Assem 
bly, by a visitor from the East, a member of the 
Class of ’82. The Alpine of Stockton and the 
Branciforte of Santa Cruz keep up their record 
of faithfulness. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

of the Chautauqua Assembly was held, in 
January last, at Rochester, New York. The re- 
port on the Assembly presented by Secretary 
W. A. Duncan showed the institution to be in a 
healthful and growing condition. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Mr. Lewis Miller, of 
Akron, Ohio, president; Bishop Vincent, chan- 
cellor; Mr. Francis Root, of Buffalo, N. Y., 1st 
vice-president, Mr. Clem Studebaker, of South 
Bend, Ind., 2nd vice-president, and Mr. John 
Brown, of Chicago, 3rd vice-president, in place 
of Mr. Jacob Miller deceased ; Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., secretary and superintend- 
ent of grounds ; and Mr. E. A. Skinner, of West- 


field, N. Y., treasurer. Robert Miller, son of 
Lewis Miller, was elected a trustee in place of 
Mr. Jacob Miller. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That the Chautauqua Assembly 
Board of Trustees respectfully request the Arch- 
zological Secretary, Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D.D., 
of Geneseo, N. Y., to communicate in his own 
way to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, Secretary of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund of England, our 
hearty thanks for the varied and abundant con- 
tributions to the Chautauqua Museum which 
have been made by that society ; and to express 
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the hope that increased financial resources may 
enable us before long to assist, at least in a slight 
way, in promoting the great work of Egyptian 
Exploration in which Miss Edwards and her as- 
sociates already have accomplished so much. 

Resolved: That these resolutions be published 
in the next number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Whereas, During the past year an All-wise 
Providence has removed from our number a be- 
loved member, Mr. Jacob Miller, we hereby place 
upon record our high sense of his courtesy, 
philanthropic spirit, and noble manhood. Con- 
nected with this body from the first, as a mem- 
ber of this board, as one of its vice-presidents, 
and also a member of the executive committee, 
we ever found him loyal to the interests of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, and adorned with the 
virtues of a Christian gentleman. His financial 
support of the Assembly was also generous and 
timely. We sincerely mourn his death, and shall 
tenderly cherish his memory. 

Resolved : That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the afflicted widow, and that they be pub- 


lished in the newspapers of Canton and in the 
next number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Whereas, President Olson of the South Dakota 
University at Vermillion, South Dakota, by an 
inscrutable Providence, has been suddenly re- 
moved froma wide and responsible sphere of 
service to which he was singularly and pre- 
eminently adapted; and whereas, Professor Olson 
was for several years a popular and most efficient 
instructor in one of the most important depart- 
ments of the Chautauqua University, therefore, 

Resolved: That the Board of Trustees of the 
Chautauqua Assembly and University do hereby 
place on record our profound sense of bereave- 
ment and affliction. 

Resolved : That we extend to his worthy and 
sorrowing brother and to other members of his 
family and also tothe faculty and students of 
the University at Vermillion our tender and 
sincere sympathy. 

Resolved : That these resolutions be published 
in the newspapers of Vermillion and in a forth- 
coming number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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ANTOINE LOUIS BAYRE. 
URING the last illness of this great French 
sculptor, his wife said to him while dusting 
off the bronzes standing around the room : 

‘“My dear, when you are better, see that the 
signatures are more legible.”’ 

‘“‘ Never fear,’’ replied Bayre, ‘‘ before twenty 
years have passed, people will be using a mag- 
nifying glass to my signatures.’’ 

Though modest, he knew the worth of his 
work, although he was yet unrecognized; and 
his prophecy has been more than fulfilled. In 
less than fifteen years after his death (June 1875) 
New York City has an exhibition of his work, 
with that of contemporary artists, to aid the 
fund for a monument to his memory. 

He was born in Paris September 5, 1796. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to an en- 
graver on steel, where he learned artistic en- 
graving and chiseling. He was a young man of 
twenty when he first received instruction in 
modeling, and that from a mediocre sculptor. 
Afterward he studied in oil, at one time hoping 
to become a painter. He was twenty-four when 
he competed for the Prize of Rome at the 
Beaux Arts, which he failed to win. It is said 
of him, as of all true artists, that ‘‘ he revealed 
in his first efforts all that he attained in 
his prime.’’ But, nevertheless, he did not gain 


official favor, suffering many a bitter disap- 
pointment ; and not till he became famous in 
other lands was the French Institute willing to 
open its doors to him—and he died before the 
recognition was given. 

Henry Eckford says that ‘‘ Bayre was a sim- 
ple man of few words, and quiet manners, and 
steady habits. Twice married, he was the tather 
of ten children. He dressed like the worthy 
and respected burgher he was. His face shows 
a life of industry and economy; it bears the 
mark of long hours of solitary thought. ‘In all 
French history,’ writes an admiring American 
sculptor, ‘there is no artist who lived in such 
lofty, isolated strength.’ A massive face with 
broad forehead, broad, square jaw, straight nose, 
eyes looking keenly from under arched brows 
such as the phrenologist will have us believe 
denote unusual powers of observation. It isa 
face of big masses and planes. A thick-set, 
short legged man, with the broad fleshy, power- 
ful hands of the people, the square tips of the 
fingers representing in the lately revived lore ot 
the palmist, a love of movement in the artistic 
product, whatever it may be. Gravity is felt in 
his strong shoulders and determined gait. There 
he stands a plain, hard-working, patient artist, 
often so poor that the legend runs (doubtfully 
enough) how he carried about, like a peddler, 
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his Centaur group for sale ; a good husband and 
father; a professor—without pupils—at the 
zoological buildings in the Jardin des Plantes ; 
one who earned the respect of every body that 
met him, and whose work stirred deeply many 
sculptors and painters with reputations wider 
spread and more glittering than his own.’’ 

He was an indefatigable worker all his life. 
Eckford says that a beast could not die at the 
Jardin des Plantes without Bayre being on its 
coroner’s jury and at its post-mortem. The 
Zodlogical Gardens, the horse-market, a cat 
fight, were always interesting to him, no possi- 
ble study of animal life escaping him. One of 
his apprentices said that he would sit for hours 
at a time with a workman’s pet cat, teasing it so 
that it would show its sinews, muscles, and 
bones. 

Mr. Truman Bartlett said that a candlestick 
was as seriously and successfully composed by 
him as if done by a Greek. No subject was too 
simple. There was none he did not touch with 
grace. 

He is often characterized as an ‘‘animalist,’’ 
but he executed some fine figures of the human 
body. Monsieur Silvestre says, ‘‘ Bayre’s ac- 
quirements in the realm of anatomy were pro- 
found; for many years he dissected in the 
schools, and he compared thousands and thou- 
sands of times, portion by portion, the body of 
man with that of every created animal.. . . It 
sufficed that he never had, either in our own 
time or even in the records of tradition, a single 
rival in the representation of animals, to cause 
his real superiority in designing the human fig- 
ure, to be contested. This superiority is proved 
by his figures of women ; by his hunting pieces, 
where the beauty of the men, as in Rubens, ri- 
vals that of the animals they pursue.” 

The recent Bayre Exhibition held in the 
American Art Galleries in New York City from 
November 15 to January 15, has given artists an 
unusual opportunity to study this master sculptor. 
It is said that not even in Paris could there have 
been such a collection of his work as there was 
in New York City ; some of his finest pieces in 
existence were shown. There were 450 exam- 
ples of his work as a sculptor, including the du- 
plicates, drawing in water-colors, and some pieces 
in oil. There were besides 100 pieces of famous 
French artists who were his friends and con- 
temporaries. 

Of the specimens exhibited, one says, ‘‘ His 
horses are almost without exception artificial in 
the exaggeraied curves of the neck and over- 
height of the limbs; the deer and the birds are 
truthful enough, and beautiful enough, and the 


dogs are thoroughly characteristic ; the bears are’ 
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the very heavy, shaggy fellows they are in life.” 
Another says, ‘‘It is a complete menagerie; or, 
rather a primitive paradise in which a hundred 
forms of animal life are in motion, running, 
resting, seizing their prey with every token of 
ferocity or timidity, in all possible attitudes of 
power and grace.”’ 

Of the depressing effect which this collection 
of Bayre’s work had upon the spectator, Susan 
Hayes Ward writes, ‘‘I think it is not to be at- 
tributed to the grave color of the bronzes, as has 
been suggested by some critic. It is not a ques- 
tion of color ; and, as for form, even the tyro in 
art study becomes enthusiastic over the grace, 
the movement, the suppleness; the strength of 
line and figure here displayed. It is, in fact, 
merely a question in sentiment. To the ordi- 
nary spectator the sight of carnage is not inspir- 
ing and here carnage reigns—the jaguar devours 
the hare or crocodile; the elephant crushes the 
tiger; the panther seizes the stag and surprises 
the civet-cat ; the tiger attacks the bull, devours 
the gazelle or gavial and surprises the deer or 
the antelope ; the lion crushes the serpent, de- 
vours the doe or the boar, holds the antelope ; 
the python swallows the doe, strangles the ga- 
zelle, crushes the crocodile; the bear drags the 
bull to the earth ; the wolf and all the wild beasts 
walk abroad seeking their prey; the leopard 
crouches, the eagle’s talons are fixed in the 
chamois, the serpent, the heron; the hare 
shrinks in terror; the deer starts in agony of 
fear; and man himself hunts the elk, the bear, 
the bull, the tiger, the lion, with as fierce and 
brutal a passion as that which instinct arouses 
in any of these wild beasts. These groups, so 
marvelous in their life-likeness suggest not that 
the artist gloated over the cruelty and terror 
which he reproduced, but rather that he loved 
and sympathized with all living creatures nor 
ever needlessly set foot upon a worm, but that 
in sad sincerity, he made manifest as no other 
artist has ever done, the awful cruelty of nature 
and of life. The other side—and nature and life 
have their sunny side—his eyes were holden 
from seeing.’’ 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA AS A DISEASE DIS- 
TRIBUTER. 

If it were possible to get at the disease pro- 
ducing centers of the world and purify them, it 
is more than probable that eventually pestilences 
and epidemics would become a thing of the 
past. Dr. Wolfred Nelson in his ‘‘ Five Years 
at Panama’’ shows the Isthmusis both a disease 
producer and distributer, and gives the follow- 
ing reasons for its pestilential influence : 

‘While I was on the Isthmus the new gov- 
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ernment cemetery was opened with great for- 
mality. From my kuowledge of these places in 
the past, I inferred, that apart from consecrating 
the ground, nothing further was necessary, but 
some of my old time beliefs have been sadly up- 
set by travel, and by measuring what little I 
knew by the great unknown. . . This ceme- 
tery not only was consecrated, but there was a 
military guard present and a band of music, and 
no end of speeches were made. In fact, the 
whole thing took on a joyousness that was abso- 
lutely astonishing to a gringo, or foreigner. 
Important government functionaries were pres- 
ent, consular dignities were invited, and, in 
short, the city took on a holiday appearance. 
The enthusiasm regarding that new cemetery 
was something astonishing, and the only thing 
that surprised me was, that some individual did 
not promptly step to the front tocontend for the 
honor of being the first buried. . 

“The old cemetery was on the left. It was a 
small place of about three-fourths of an acre, 
and it received all the poorer classes and pa- 
tients fron the Charity and Military Hospital 
and the Canal Hospitals. Owing to its small 
size it was dug up year after year; bones and 
skulls, fragments of coffins, clothing, and all 
sorts of things were turned out. The liberation 
ofuntold millions of disease germs in that coun- 
try, will make clear to thinking people why the 
Isthmus is so unhealthy. From time imme- 
morial the Isthmus of Panama has been recog- 
nized as one of the plague spots of the world. 
It can vie with the west coast of Africa in pes- 
tilential disease. But for the fact that it is on 
one of the world’s greatest highways between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, the systematic unburial of 
the dead, under the direct sanction of the fed- 
eral government (they do nothing to check it 
while knowing all about it), and the consequent 
distribution of the germs of yellow fever and 
small-pox, would be of little moment. I say, 
‘would be of little moment,’ for if the people 
of those republics are willing to commit suicide 
in that form, so be it. But, owing to the im- 
portance of the Isthmus, called by Paterson the 
‘Gate tothe Pacific and the Key to the Uni- 
verse,’ these insane and unsanitary procedures 
should be stopped. . . . On the same side of the 
road adjoining the cemetery just mentioned, was 
The Cemetery, a large quadrangle of bovedas. 
The exact custom which obtains there is as 
follows: These niches are rented for the space 
ofeighteen months. The coffin is placed with- 
in, and the end is closed either with brick 
work or with a marble slab having a suitable 
inscription. At the end of eighteen months, 
failing a prompt renewal of rent, the coffin and 


contents are evicted. The eviction is of the 
most thorough type; it would put an Irishman 
‘to the pin of his collar.’ The individual hold- 
ing the concession has his men working within 
the grounds. Ifthe rent has not been renewed, 
they remove the little marble slab or brick 
work and the coffin is taken out and dumped 
back of the cemetery....... 

‘*While on the Isthmus during March 1888, I 
went out to see how things were in the new 
cemetery, and you can fancy my astonishment 
at finding that all°the numbers on the graves 
had been doubled. That large plot had been 
filled and over each grave was a simple wooden 
cross, painted black. Above was the numberof 
the year, ‘‘1884,’’ and on the arm of the cross 
the number of the grave. AsI have said, all 
the numbers had been doubled. For instance, 
you would have, say ‘‘3640”’ on the arm of the 
cross, below that ‘‘1888,’’ and above it ona 
scroll ‘‘1886.’’ The wherefore of it was as fol- 
lows: In 1886, 3640 was the first occupant, but 
as that cemetery had been dug over from end to 
end, he had been evicted, and twice 3640 was 
the number of the grave in 18388. 

‘‘Now from a sanitary standpoint, what does 
all this unburial result in? It results to my 
mind, that from this criminal practice of liberat- 
ing untold millions of germs of disease, the 
Isthmus is made a disease-producing and disease- 
distributing center. . , 

“Colombian cemetery receives nearly all 
the dead from the Canal Hospitals. An im- 
mense number of the deaths among their men 
is from specific yellow fever, properly so-called. 
As that is a land of perpetual summer, perpetual 
sunshine, and perpetual moisture, these germs 
when liberated find a congenial soil. As the 
yellow fever germ is one that flourishes at a tem- 
perature of 72°, and as the average temperature 
is 80°, it goes without saying that these germs 
never die out there. Another fact in this con- 
nection. Small-pox is never absent in those 
countries. From time totime there are out- 
breaks, and two years ago, following the un- 
burial of the dead in the cemetery that I am now 
describing, there was one just beyond the ceme- 
tery at La Boca de la Rio Grande, and there 
were a great many deaths. 

‘‘There is but one way of handling these 
things. It is by international pressure. Weare 
all aware of the fact that when a small power in 
Europe is likely to disturb the peace, its neigh- 
bors say, ‘ We will have none of it,’ and that is 
the end of it. Now there is a power controlling 
one of the world’s greatest highways, and while 
it absolutely depends upor other countries for 
its traffic, it is a disease producer and distributer.” 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


In many respects ‘Institutes of 
Economics ’’* deserves the title of 
a model hand-book. It divides 
the subject in a thoroughly scientific way, it 
puts things briefly, it emphasizes by bold type 
the leading words. It gives brightness and in- 
terest by pointed foot-notes, it invites the stu- 
dent to higher study by laying out with carea 
parallel course of reading. Dr. Andrews be- 
longs to the moderate school of economists, 
those who give to the historical school and to 
socialists large credit for the new life and truths 
they have put into the science, but who still 
claim that certain general absolute laws do un- 
derlie economics, and that public interference is 
not justifiable save after proof. He is thoroughly 
awake to the needs of the times and gives to his 
rather conservative doctrine a coloring in har- 
mony with the more pronounced ethical school. 
——Under the title of ‘‘ Social Aspects of Chris- 
tianity’’{ Dr. R. T. Ely has published a sug- 
gestive series of papers, suggestive especially to 
those who profess to do and who wish to hear 
Christian teaching. Heclaims that Christianity 
is sufficient for all new social and industrial 
conditions, that it is designed, in fact, to cover 
social conditions, that is the relations of man to 
man, as well as those of man to God. From 
this basis he argues for the training of the clergy 
in social science, for the interest and influence 
of the pulpit in all industrial troubles, in cases 
of injustice practiced by the employer, of disor- 
der and unreasonableness practiced by the la- 
borer, for a thorough blending, in short, of Chris- 
tian ethics and social economy. The pointsare 
well made, the teachings are of urgent impor- 
tance. In this series of papers Dr. Ely directs 
the ministry to a field of operation, which, if 
occupied, we believe would give to the church a 
new and much-needed impulse and unite closer 
the rich and poor.——Among recent studies in 
government none have been better written or 
more interesting than,the series ot ‘‘ Essays’’t 
by Mr. A. L. Lowell. They include, among 
other subjects, an inquiry into our cabinet sys- 


Economic 
and Social. 


*Institutes of Economics. By Elisha Benjamin An- 
drews, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Company. 

tSocial Aspects of Christianity, and other Essays. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph D. New York: T. Y. Crowell and Co. 
Price, go cts. 

tEssays on Government. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.25. 


tem, showing that a responsible ministry is out 
of the question with our form of government, an 
excellent setting forth of the responsibility of 
American lawyers, and an instructive and inter- 
esting development of the theory of the social 
compact. They are thoughtful and scientific 
without being technical or heavy. Numbers 
59, 60, and 61 of the ‘‘Questions of the Day 
Series’’* are devoted to discussions of monopo- 
lies and railroads. They are well-written and 
thoughtful treatises, well worth reading by those 
who are following the current discussions on 
these important subjects.——A contribution to 
another current topic of great interest is ‘An 
Appeal to Pharaoh.’”’{ The author goes over 
the condition and position of the negro race in 
tbe United States, claims that it is no better than 
twenty years ago, that social differences are ex- 
panding, not contracting, and that any suchi re- 
sult as ultimate harmony and equality is impos- 
sible. He advocates the gradual transfer of the 
race to Africa at government expense. He ig- 
nores or underestimates the substantial ad- 
vances the colored race is making and fails to 
show why black and white cannot live side by 
side distinct, yet peaceable, and, when the col- 
ored race shall have developed, equal. 


In her history of the old Hanseatic 
Leaguet Miss Zimmern has shown 
amarked ability to catch and 
transfer to her pages the spirit of the people of 
whom she writes. She presents life pictures of 
those stolid German burghers possessed of a 
lofty idea of the respectability of trade. In 
their early struggles against pirates and high- 
waymen, in their prosperity and power, in their 
downfall, they move impressively before the 
reader, constantly exciting his interest and his 
sympathy.—The volume on Early Britain is 
one of the best in the series of ‘‘ The Story of 
the Nations.’’ Written in astyle to challenge 
the attention of young people—and of older 
ones as well—it holds them interested to the 


Historical 
Studies. 


*Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whiting 


Baker, C.E. The Public Regulation of Railways. By W. 
D. Dabney. Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. 
Bonham. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+An Appeal to Pharaoh. The Negro Problem and its 
Radical Solution. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hul- 
bert. 

} The Hansa Towns. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

|The Story of Early Britain. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50- 


By Helen Zimmern. New York: 
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end, and leaves them well supplied with useful 
information which in another: form they might 
not have been inclined to seek. The period 
covered, includes that from the earliest mention 
of Britain to its conquest by the Normans. 
“The Eastern Nations and Greece’’* comprises 
a revision and expansion of the parts devoted to 
these countries in Myers’ ‘Outline of Ancient 
History.” Inthis new form,it embodies the 
latest results of archeological researches in 
those lands. Clear and definite statements 
mark the style of the writing; the arrangement 
of the subject-matter under topical headings 
greatly simplifies the difficulty so commonly ex- 
perienced in the study of ancient history ; and 
the numerous accurate illustrations and maps 
relieve the imagination and give form and fixed- 
ness to the narrative. The book is well adapted 
both for school-room purposes and for private 
readers. ——A part of history which it is claimed 
was never before written out in full in the En- 
glish tongue is that of the Swedish Revolutiont 
under Gustavus Vasa. The whole account is 
given with a vigor in keeping with the stirring 
events of the time and with the spirit of the man 
who was the prime mover in them all. The 
abuses of popery and the struggles of the Refor- 
mation occupy a large place in its pages. In 
this form this part of Sweden’s history is destined 
soon o become widely known. Professor 
Church’s able biography of Henry the Fifth,t+ 
though divesting the real man of much of the 
fictitious glamour thrown about him, still leaves 
him a most attractive hero. He proceeds ina 
careful study to show how unreal in many par- 
ticulars are Shakspere’s accounts of this king. 
In more than one instance, though, the author 
himself appears as if unable to break away from 
the magnetic force with which ‘‘ Prince Hal”? is 
endowed, for while relating acts of open cruelty, 
he attempts to palliate the offense by urging the 
not strongly proved necessity inthe case. Per- 
haps this very fact contributes to make the book 
as interesting as it is; it is not pleasant to have 
ideals too roughly torn down. 








“‘Cram’s Standard American Atlas”’ 
Cram’s Atlas. . 

isa work on a large scale, and one 
carried out to a remarkable completeness of de- 
tail in the lines undertaken. Its. specialties are 


information about railways and the designation 





*The Eastern Nations and Greece. By P. V. N. Myers. 
Boston : Ginn and Company. 

The Swedish Revolution. By Paul Barron Watson. 
Boston : Little, Brown and Co. 

{Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. New 
York : Macmillan and Co. 

| Cram’s Standard American Atlas for 1890 107 Nassau 
St., New York: George F. Cram. 


of all places in the United States which contain 
telegraph offices, post, money order, and ex- 
press offices. It isespecially adapted to the use of 
inland businessmen. The maps are large, clear, 
and well printed, and brought down to the 
latest developments as is shown by the fact that. 
North and South Dakota appear as separate 
states. It isimpossible in the face of the perfect 
arrangement ofthe parts attempted not to regret 
that the work could not have been expanded so 
as to cover the whole field of an atlas. It does 
not undertake to tell any thing of rivers or other 
water ways, or of mountains. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s creed in 
art is a catholic one and she has 
done her best to have her readers adopt it. 
If they do not, it will not be from lack of ear- 
nestness in presenting her cause. She has the 
power of putting herself entirely in sympathy 
with each of the artists whose ‘‘ Portraits’’* 
she draws, recognizing their high ideals and 
whatever of greatness they attained. The wish 
to accent individuality in art has led her to 
group six artists separated widely both in time 
and character. A careful reading of these 
thoughtful, kindly, and sincere estimates will be 
of benefit to others besides the technical student. 
Mr. Lathrop’s literary workmanship is too 
well known to lead one to expect any thing but 
firm and true art from his hand. His latest 
novel, ‘‘Would You Kill Him?’’+ is no disap- 
pointment and in every way worthy of the au- 
thor of ‘‘An Echo of Passion.’’ His creation of 
Lily Britton, ‘‘the maiden vampire,” is one 
quite unique in literature, but, alas! not in real 
life. The book abounds in bright things such 
as the heading of the chapter ‘‘ Congratulations. 
in Black,’”’ and the scene attendant on the break- 
ing of the priceless vase, transforming the room 
‘‘from a bower of dreams into a cave of catas- 
trophe.’? The closing chapter is full of fervid 
and intense power, as witness this description of 
the way the wife received the news of her hus- 
band’s guilt: ‘‘ He thought she had fainted. . . 
but not even the fleeting relief of unconscious- 
ness had been granted her. He saw that her 
eyes were open, but that there was neither re- 
pulsion nor pity inthem. It wasasif she were a 
creature who, though fully grown, and possessed 
of all her powers, had but just entered life, and 
as yet could find no expression with which to 
confront it and look upon and comprehend it.’’ 


Miscellaneous. 








*Six Portraits: Della Robbia, Correggio, Blake, Corot, 
George Fuller, Winslow Homer. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 


+ Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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The ‘Strange True Stor.es’”* which Mr. 
Cable claims by right of discovery only, are as 
picturesque and romantic as if written solely for 
the purpose of contributing to artistic literature. 
The publishers have given the volume a setting 
as delicate as the silken cases in which the manu- 
scripts were found.—From Stanley’s letters 
the Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society 
has compiled an unpretentious little volume.t 
It is the most intelligible and trustworthy ac- 
count of the rescue of Emin Pacha as yet pub- 
lished. There is an excellent map showing 
Mr. Stanley’s route and discoveries, and also 
portraits of the interesting three,—Emin Pacha, 

*Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By George W. 
Cable. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $2.00. 

t The Story of Emin’s Rescue as told in Stanley’s Let- 
ters. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


HOME NEws.—January 2. 
George H. Boker. 

January 6. Both Houses of Congress resume 
their session.—-Associate Supreme Justice 
D. J. Brewer takes the oath of office. 

January 7. Formal opening of the New York 
Medical College and Hospital. 

January 9. Opening of the Sub-Tropical Ex- 
position in acksonville, Florida. 

January 10. The treaty of the United States 
with the Cceur d’Alene Indians is signed.— 
Harvard University receives $10,000 from Mr. 
Jacob H. Shiff toward the purchase of a Semitic 
collection. 

January 12. St. Louis suffers from a cyclone. 

January 13. Much damage is done in Clin- 
ton, Ky., and several cities in New York by 
severe wind storms. 

January 15. Death of Walker Blaine, exam- 
iner of claims in the Department of State. 

January 16. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott is in- 
stalled as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

January 19. The Samoan treaty and the Win- 
dom silver bill are made public. 

January 21. The three Pacific railroads block- 
aded by snow. 

January 23. Organization in Cleveland of the 
Non-Partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union.—Knights of Labor and Miners’ Pro- 
gressive Union meet in joint session at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

January 24. Opening of the National Conven- 
tion of Marine Engineers at Charleston, S. C. 
——Death of ex-Senator H. H. Riddleberger. 


Death of the poet 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR JANUARY, 1890. 


Tippu Tib, and Stanley. The introduction 
sketches the career of Emin and the forming 
of the Relief Expedition. In the body of the 
book are introduced letters from members of 
Stanley’s staff, in order to complete the nar- 
rative. ——Written in the bright style of a news- 
paper correspondent, Dr. Nelson’s ‘“‘ Five Years 
in Panama’’* is unusually interesting. An ex- 
cellent idea of Panama past and present and a 
prophecy of its future are given. All matters of 
public interest are touched upon. Panama’s 
commercial value, communication with different 
ports, the control the Panama Railroad has of 
the Isthmus, the reason why Panama is a dis- 
ease producing and distributing center, and De 
Lessep’s canal scheme are all treated in an in- 
teresting manner. 


*Five Years at Panama. 
New York: Belford Company. 


By Wolfred Nelson, M.D, 


NEWS FOR JANUARY, 1890. 


January 27. Six persons killed in a railway 
accident on the Louisville, Albany, and Chicago 
Railroad. 

January 30. George William Curtis elected 
Chancellor of the Board of Regents of New 
York State. 


FOREIGN NEwS.—January I. The royal palace 
near Brussels with its collection of art treasures 
is burned. 

January 3. A reception is given to Dr. Tal- 
mage by Minister Hirsch in Constantinople. 

January 5. Floods in Queensland cover an 
area of 300 square miles. 

January 7. Death of Augusta, dowager em- 
press of Germany. 

January 8. Brazil issues a decree proclaiming 
the separation of church and state and guaran- 
teeing religious liberty and equality. 

January 10. Death of Dr. Ddéllinger of Mu- 
nich, head of the ‘‘old Catholic ’’ movement. 

January 13. The Portuguese government de- 
cides to yield to England’s ultimatum concern- 
ing Africa. 

January 14. 

January 18. 


Stanley arrives at Cairo. 

Death of the Duke of Aosta. 
January 19. M. Meissonier elected president 

in Paris of the new Société Nationale des Beaux 


Arts. 

January 26. Brazil and the Argentine Repub- 
lic sign a boundary treaty. 

January 28. The conference agreement be- 


tween the Germans and Czechs is ratified by 


both parties. 
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A TOWN BUILT ON THE LID OF A BOILING KETTLE. 


boiling kettle—that is Carlsbad.’’ 

Who first said this I am not able to 
tell, but all who know Carlsbad will appre- 
ciate the happy wit. And though it is but 
the lid of a kettle, it is a very beautiful one. 
It lies in the romantic valley of the Tepel, 
and the Tepel is in Bohemia—just where its 
mountains rise darkly along the German 
frontier. There is beauty everywhere ; the 
mountains look down upon the narrow little 
city, whose houses lie like beads along the 
rapid, winding river; they hold both banks 
of the stream and crowd against the hills, five 
stories high, perhaps, where they face the 
river, though but two or three in the rear. 
Yet one receives no impression of a pent-up, 
narrow town. The air is pure ; the heat in the 
day is rarely excessive ; the nights are cool ; 
and, above all, there is a kindly tone in the 
social life of the place which is very notice- 
able to one who has come over the German 
border and has marked the seriousness and 
stress that characterize the Prussian side of 
the frontier. The Austrian geniality is de- 
lightful, and one finds himself basking in it 
as in sunshine ; and when he joins the pro- 
cession that moves under the colonnades of 
the great kurhaus, he is uplifted with a sense 
of his own part in the common joyousness 
and fellowship. 

Perhaps there are twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants in Carlsbad ; boarding houses are every- 
where, as one will readily believe when told 
that seventy thousand guests visited the town 
last year. It is a thriving manufacturing 
place, but the real source of its prosperity is 
naturally its mineral springs. They lie in 
nearly a straight line,—presumably a crack 
in the lid, some one suggests,—and while 
deep boring through the calcareous crust 
upon which the town is built has often pene- 
trated the vast underlying reservoir, no at- 
tempt has ever succeeded in sounding this 
deep cavern, from which the mineral waters 
J-Mar 
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find their outlet under high pressure and 
sometimes with amazing force. 

The most generally accepted theory con- 
cerning these waters is that the rain and 
snow of these Bohemian mountains penetrate 
the soil, draining the rocks of their mineral 
constituents, and far below the surface setting 
free great quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which forces back the mineral water in hot 
springs. As the heat of the water of these 
springs is far greater than that of any other 
mineral waters, and is equal to the heat of the 
earth eight thousand feet below the surface, 
it is believed that their upward movement 
begins at that vast depth. 

The Sprudel, the most famous, most abun- 
dant, and hottest of the Carlsbad springs, 
after keeping for centuries its methodical way 
through the covered kurhaus men had set for 
it, took upon itself in recent years the liberty 
of varying the monotony of its existence, 
and one fine morning disappeared from its 
accustomed place and made for itself a new 
opening under the Tepel River, which grew 
warm and fell to steaming. It was turned 
back, but it was the work of many months. 
The bed of the river was leveled, and for many 
rods was paved with great granite blocks, 
clamped and cemented. The banks of the 
river were also ceiled with cement. So it is 
again a healing spring to-day, as it was in 
the fifteenth century, when Charles IV., 
Emperor of Austria and King of Bohemia, 
coming home from the wars stumbled upon 
the springs and was healed of a wound he 
had got at Crécy twelve years before. But 
that was not its first good turn to man, as the 
good people of Carlsbad are inclined to have 
us believe, in their natural desire to connect 
the Carlsbad discovery with the great king 
who gave the springs his august name ; for it 
was called the ‘‘warm bath’’ long before 
Charles’s time, and the Tepel—the ‘‘tepid ’’— 
was still an older name. But Charles made 
it famous, if he was not its discoverer, and 
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when once he had built his palace in the town 
that grew up about the healing fountains, he 
set the fashion for royalty that royalty has 
never departed from. For hither came George 
the Third in his happy time, and Peter the 
Great, and Maria Theresa, and a long line of 
kings and kingly men. It has become the 
most famous of all mineral springs and the 
most aristocratic watering-place in Europe. 
Yet the town is always delightful in the 
thronged season, which lasts from the middle 
of June until the middle of August, though 
what is called the regular season begins 
earlier and lasts until the first of October. 
At the height of the season the throngs 
in the town are picturesque, as Carlsbad is 
far enough to the east to gain Asiatic guests, 
who bring an oriental gorgeousness to the 
long lines of promenaders going steadily 
along under the colonnades of the kurhaus. 
This is one of the sights worth visiting 
Europe for—the long line of slowly pacing 
men and women from all parts of the world, 
each one keeping his or her place in the 
line as strictly and solemnly as one clings 
to his position before a railroad ticket-office 
in some great out-of-town rush. It has its 
ludicrous side, too, for each one of all the 
promenading thousands carries an earthen- 
ware mug hanging by a strap passed around 
the neck ; glass will not do, as the Carlsbad 
springs are too hot for that. Somewhere an 
amusing story is told of a native of Prague 
who bore evidence in his person and habili- 
ments of the oft-repeated assertion that Prague 
is the dirtiest city in Europe. Finding one 
day that he had left his mug at his boarding- 
house he turned to the gentleman behind 
him, who chanced to be an Italian duke, and 
said : ‘‘ A drink from your mug, Mein Herr ?”’ 
“It is yours,’”’ the nobleman replied, with 
elaborate courtesy ; and presenting it, silently 
slipped from the line. The borrower drank 
and turned to give back the mug, but found 
the owner gone. ‘‘ What wastefulness !’’ he 
murmured pathetically. 


But men of all sorts touch elbows here, and 
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with frankness and courtesy in the main. 
One’s mind returns and returns to the men 
and women who have come hither for health 


and pleasure. Goethe came often, and always 


with advantage to himself. His first visit 
was in 1785, when he passed a pleasant month 
in the company of Herder, Frau von Stein, 
and the Duchess Louise. It was Herder who 
had led him away from the false methods of 
the French school, and brought to his notice 
Ossian, the Hebrew poets, ‘‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and Shakspere. Indeed, Carlsbad 
and its society seemed to have had alweighty 
influence upon his life, for it was while at 
the springs, in the following year, that he 
conceived his well-known scheme of stealing 
away and going to Italy and Greece for quiet 
study—a journey that bore great results for 
literature. 

The first written ‘‘visitors’ list ’’ dates from 
the year 1756, and is still extant ; the first 
printed list appeared forty years later, and 
from these we gain a faint conception of the 
great men who have visited Carlsbad. Goethe 
returned for fourteen seasons ; Schiller spent 
his honeymoon there, and Beethoven pleased 
the guests by playing a fantasia at a charity 
concert. 

It was only about a century ago that strong 
protests began to be made against excessive 
drinking at all watering-places. It was an 
additional horror that the water could not be 
drunk in the open air, as it now is, but was 
taken in a warm room, where the effect must 
have been decidedly like taking water in a 
Turkish bath. 

At first the drinking was alternated with 
bathing ; seven days of one, then seven of the 
other ; but the present system gradually came 
into use. That any such important medical 
aid as is now found in the valuable Sprudel 
salt could come from the springs the first be- 
lievers in Carlsbad were profoundly iguorant. 
The townspeople were strongly opposed to 
the preparation and sale of this salt, which was 
first prepared in 1768, as they feared it 
would do away with the necessity for visitors 
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coming to Carlsbad, and the absurd objection 
became so strong that for several years the 
manufacture ceased altogether. Finally an 
act was passed by the government permitting 
the exportation of the salt, and the people 
gradually gave up their prejudice, finding 
that visitors were really attracted by the 
greater knowledge obtained of the springs 
through the wicening sales of the salt. So 
great was the demand for the Sprudel salt 
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teaspoonful or one teaspoonful, in four or six 
ounces of hot water, half an hour before each 
meal. Forchronic catarrh of the stomach, 
liver complaint, bile, and simple jaundice one 
or two teaspoonfuls of the salt dissolved in 
warm Carlsbad Sprudel water before break- 
fast will be found invaluable. 

The Carlsbad water contains sulphate of 
soda, carbonate of soda, chloride of sodium, 
sulphate of potash, carbonate of lime, lithia, 
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that in 1868 new salt works were erected. 
The works were again enlarged in 1878, and 
are now undergoing further enlargements. 
The natural Carlsbad Sprudel salt, which 
is obtained from the water of the Sprudel 
spring, by evaporation, is an antacid, slightly 
laxative, and diuretic remedy, and, if taken 
in doses of a teaspoonful, is a gentle but effect- 
ive purgative. It is taken in ordinary water, 
oras an addition to the Carlsbad mineral 
waters, for the purpose of increasing their 
effect. 
very gratifying results are obtained by the 
use of the salt, given in doses of one-half 


In cases of anzemia with constipation 


strontia manganese, and iodide and bromide 
Its 
physiological action increases the flow of 


of sodium ; the gas is carbonic acid gas. 


saliva and in the stomach it obeys, without 
doubt, chemical laws, and neutralizes any 
free acid contained in that organ. Given on 
an empty stomach it is known to promote the 
acidity of the gastric juice by flavoring the 
outward osmosis of those constituents of the 
blood from which the acid of the stomach is 
elaborated. The salt of the water is very diffusi- 
ble and passes into the blood of the body with 
facility. Its presence in the blood, with oxygen, 
insures the gradual oxidation of the organic 
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constituents of that fluid; undoubtedly the 
albuminous elements of the blood—the 
carbohydrates, the fats—are similarly oxi- 
dized. The fact that the Carlsbad salts cause 
the elimination of the products of the in- 
creased metamorphosis of tissue indicates 
that the Carlsbad waters have,therapeutically, 
a very wide range. It is used with great ad- 
vantage in many stomach disorders, as an 
excess of acid is undoubtedly relieved by 
it. The indigestion of obese and gouty 
or rheumatic persons is usually cured by 
Carlsbad salt. Where oxidation is deficient, 
as in the well-known bilious state, relief is 
quickly afforded; and incases of chronic rheu- 
matism and rheumatic gout good results 
are obtained. The Sprudel salt, obtained by 
evaporation from the hot Sprudel spring, 
may be taken dissolved in Carlsbad water 
Buyers are cau- 


or in ordinary warm water. 
tioned that none are genuine without the 
signature of ‘‘ Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole 
Agents for the United States,’’ on the neck 
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of every bottle and on the outside cartoon. 


The Carlsbad Sprudel salt in powder form 
is to be preferred to the crystal salt for two 
reasons : first, it more nearly represents all 
the chemical constituents as contained in the 
water ; second, it keeps better in this climate. 
The crystal salt, being very hydroscopic, 
liquefies in its own crystal water at a temper- 
ature of 88° F. 


The dose of salt in powder form is a tea- 
spoonful dissolved in a glass (6 to 8 ozs.) of 
water two or three times a day. 


It is best taken in the morning on an 
empty stomach. 


Care should be taken to obtain the genuine 
imported article as described above (which 
has the signature of the agents on the bottle). 
It can be had at most drug stores, or will be 
mailed (postage paid) to any part of the 
United States upon receipt of one dollar, by 
the agents, Eisner & Mendelson Co., 6 
Barclay St., New York. 
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Less House-Cleaning More Health 


Less Annoyance More Comfort 
for women who use Pearline for housecleaning, and the benefit is par- 
tially due tothe way they useit. Directions for saving labor on packages. 
Delicate women can clean house by its aid; children can help, and 
husbands will never know the work is going on. It is bosh to say that 
Pearline hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands; many people clean 
their teeth with it; babes have been washed with it; the most delicate 
of laces and linens have been subjected to the severest of tests. Every- 
thing washable, is benefitted by reasonof the use of Pyle’s Pearline. It’s 
the modern soap. You'll know it and use it sooner or later. Your grocer 
keeps the goods. Beware of imitations, 164 JAMES PYLE, New Yorx. 
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Have you used 


Packer sTarSoap 


The Complexion? 


It cleanses quickly and gratefully ; gives the skin 
a soft and velvety feeling; prevents chapping and 
roughness; insures the health of the pores, and 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming, It re- 
moves blotches, black-heads and the shiny, oily 
appearance which is so objectionable, Invalu- 
able in the nursery. 


Dandruff & Baldness? 


As a preventive, or remedy for Skin Diseases; 
Dandruft and Baldness, or as a delightful puri- 
fier, Packer’s Tar Soap is simply incomparable, 
Ladies will find it invaluable for shampooing and 
toilet purposes, 
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CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


HE illustration shows the building in which the Chautau. 

qua College holds its summer sessions, but the work of 

that institution is not confined to the months of July and 

August. By means of the now thoroughly tested “corres. 

pondence system,” instruction is given to non-resident 

students in all parts of the country. There are many earnest 

people, young and old, who are ambitious to do more than 

read, who have the pluck and perseverance to study thoroughly 

wae in some department of language or science. The Chautauqua 

College offers opportunity and specific aid to these eager self-educators. 


HE Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts receives students at any time. As each is taught individually 
instead of in classes, there is no disadvantage in beginning in the middle of the term. Save time and 
enroll at once. 


HE School of, Mathematics offers courses including Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Theory of Equations, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and Analytical Geometry. The courses are 
arranged in a logical order and are conducted with care and thoroughness. 


HE two courses in the School of Political Economy, under Prof. Richard T. Ely, are comprehensive 

and progressive The general principles of the science, including a treatment of questions of the day 
in their ethical, political, and economical bearings, are included in Course I. Course II. is on the Revenues 
and Expenditures of governments. 


heures are two courses offered this year in the School of History which may be taken independently of 


each other, The first is on the Beginning of Civilization, and the second on the 19th Century, Both 
are broad and criti 1. 


HE School of Physical Sciences offers five courses, beginning with one in elementary Physics and 
Chemistry, and carrying the student through Advanced Physics, Astronomy, Theoretical Chemistry, and 
Analytical Chemistry. 


HE School of Journalism gives fine advantages to any one wishing to study in this department. Ad- 
dress the Registrar for special circular. 





For calendars, circulars of special schools, and information of any kind relative tothe Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts, address Frederick Starr, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. Always enclose stamp for reply. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


President, JOHN H. VINCENT. Dean, ALFRED A. WRIGHT. 


DEPARTMENT PROFESSORS. 
I. Hebrew and the Old Testament, Professor WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Il. Greek and the New Testament, Dean AL.FRED A. WRIGHT, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Ill. Biblical and Doctrinal Theology, Dean ALFRED A. WRIGHT, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
IV. Ecclesiastical History, Professor PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
V. Homiltetics and Pastoral Thevlogy, Professor LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
VI. Christian Science, Life, and Literature, Professor LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


An evangelical, unsectarian institution. It does not invite students who can attend the seminary. It specially in- 
vites those clergymen who in youth and for any cause were crowded past the doors of the college and the seminary 
into the pulpit, where they must now remain. The majority of the clergymen of this country belong to this class. T0 
them especially the Chautauqua School of Theology offers systematic and thorough training. 

For detailed information, address the Dean at Bos.on, Mass. 
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NEW C.L. S.C. OFFICE IN BUFFALO. 


FFICE Secretary, Miss K. F. Kim. 

ball, and the staff of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle now, occupy 
commodious rooms on the fourth floor of 
the handsome Tucker Building, 37-39 
Court St., Buffalo, N. Y. The transfer 
from Plainfield was effected easily and 
quickly and matters are now receiving 
prompt attention in the new office. Buf- 
falo is a day nearer Western members of 
the C. L. S. C., and those in the East will 
hardly begrudge them this advantage. In 
every way Buffalo is a much better loca- 
tion for the Central Office, and this re- 
moval marks an important era in the 
history of the Circle, whose influence 
cannot fail to extend as the years go by. 
Remember that all communications should 
be addressed 

Joun H. Vincent (C. L.S.C.), 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


W. R. HARPER, Yale, Principal. 


R. HARPER with hisaccustomed skill and enthusiasm has prepared a most attractive schedule of work for 

the Summer Session of the College of Liberal Arts. Beside his own classes in the Semitic languages, he 
will be assisted by Prof. W. D. McClintock in the department of English ; Gebriider Schmitz in German; 
Prof. De Rougemont in French; Prof. F, A. Miller and Prof, Lewis Stuart in Latin ; Prof. Martin I, D’Ooge 
in Greek; Dr. J. T. Edwards and Profs, W. C. Gorman and A.C. Longden in Physics and Chemistry ; 
Prof. Frederick Starr in Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany; Prof. Herbert B. Adams in History; and 
Prof, Richard T, Ely in Political Economy and Social Science. 


In the Departments of New Testament Greek and Hebrew, Dr. Harper will be assisted by Prof. Revere 
F, Weidner, Prof. D. A, McClenahan, Prof. S. Burnham, Prof. W. G. Ballantine, and Mr, Frank K, Sanders. 


In the School of the English Bible, Dr. Harper will be assisted by Prof. Ballantine, Dr. John A. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Prof. Weidner, and Prof. Sylvester Burnham. These same instructors will be asso- 
ciated with the Principal in the Special School of the College Y. M. C. A., of which announcement was 
made in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February, The College and Bible School were never better equipped, and the 
management look forward confidently to an increase in attendance which shall correspond with the gain 
which was made last year, The name of Dr, Harper and his instructors guarantee faithful work of a most 
thorough character, and easily place the Chautauqua Educational Departments in the van of the Summer 
Schools. 
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Kvery Toilet Table 


Should have a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the best preparation ever made for dressing the 
hair, restoring its color when faded or gray, preventing baldness, and keeping the scalp 
cool, healthy, and free from dandruff. 


“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some time | “Several months ago my hair commenced fall- 
and it has worked wonders for me. I was trou- | ing out, and in a few weeks my head was almost 
bled with dandruff and was rapidly becoming | entirely bare. I tried many remedies but they 
bald; but since using the Vigor my head is per- ; did me no good. I was finally induced to buy a 
fectly clear of dandruff, the hair has ceased | bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and, after using 
coming out, and I now have a good growth, of | only a part of the liquid, my head was covered 
the same color as when I was a young woman. | with a heavy growth of hair. I recommend your 





I can recommend any one suffering from dan-| preparation as the best hair restorer in the 
druff or loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor.”— 
Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East Pittston, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


world. It can’t be beat.”— Thomas N. Munday, 
| Sharon Grove, Ky. 





The Confidence 


For the Cure 


Of colds, coughs, and all de- 
rangements of the respiratory 
organs, no other medicine is so 
reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. It relieves sufferers from 
consumption, even in advanced 


That people have in Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla as a blood medicine is 
the natural result of many 
years’ experience. It has been 
handed down from parent to 
child, as a favorite family med- 
cine, perfectly reliable in all 


. 
Many Rise 
In the morning with headache 
and without appetite —symp- 
toms of torpidity of the liver 
and a deranged condition of the 
stomach. To restore healthy 
action to these organs, nothing 
else is so efficacious as an oc- 


stages of that disease, and has 
saved innumerable lives. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Drug- 
gists. Price Zl. Six bottles, $5. 





scrofulous disorders. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Price 
bottles, 5. Worth $5 a 


casional dose of 


5 . 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Drug- 


1; Six 
gists and Dealers in Medicines. 


ottle. 
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WE BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents, 


and are thus enabled to sell solid silver at less than the 
original cost of manufacturing, and have an ever-chang- 
ing stock of about 5000 choice silver articles, handsomely 
cased for Wedding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$50, up to $500, that would cost twice as much if purchased 
elsewhere. We willsend a number of cases for 
selection with proper reference ; besides, we will take 
your Old Gold and Silver in Exchange, or buy it 
outright. 


Send for Price-List. Established 1844. 


DIAMONDS and WATCHES. 


You can often find in our stock a rare Old-Mine Dia- 
mond, or pair of Ear-rings, an Oriental Ruby, a string of 
Pearls, and, in addition to a full line of American Watches, 
a Jurgensen or Frodsham Watch, an enamelled and 
jJewelled miniature Brooch, which it would pay you well 
to come and see, or to have sent for examination. We buy 
only when we recognize a bargain, which in turn we offer 
you, 


Correspondence promptly answered. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 





150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, New York, 


BE 2 Of Gs 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 

wc by The +: 
Curicura 


Remed ies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL COM- 

parable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in their marvel- 
ous properties for cleansing, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, externally, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, 
cure every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50C.; RESOLVENT, 
$1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


&@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- a 
= ~~ 


a vented by CuTICURA Soap. 


Dull Aches, pains, and Weaknesses instantly re- 
lieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster, 25c. 











DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
are unequaled tor smooth and tough leads. If your stationer does 
not keep them, mention [HE CHAUTAUQUAN and send 16 centsf or 
samples worth double the Ty | 
JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO,, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 1890. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





CHOOL, Teaching may be a drudgery or delight, a task ora pleasure. The 
teacher to whom the school-room isa tread-mill, entered with reluctance, 
and left with a sigh of relief, should never fill the important position. 
Apathy and self-satisfaction are alike fatal to progress and real pleasure 
in work, Thetrue teacher isever alert and eager to improve. Chau 
tauqua offers to the ambitious valuable opportunities, the best methods, 
contact with experienced educators, all these supplemented by courses of 

lectures in literature, history, art, concerts, and entertainments 
The Course of Instruction forthe Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat for 
the season of 1890, as prepared by Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, is unusually comprehensive, and 
will commend itself at once to all thoughtful instructors. The plan of 
the course is thoroughly philosophical. Dr. Dickinson meets the entire 
School each morning, and develops certain principles of teaching, 
which immediately at the close of the exercises are illustrated by prac- 
tical applications to the different subjects taught in our public schools. Dr. Dickinson’s fourteen les- 
sons are of great value in themselves, and are most ably supplemented by his Assistants, Arthur C. 
Boyden and Mr. F. F. Murdoch. Miss Abbie M. White, the successful teacher of Drawing and Modeling 
in the Providence Public Schools, has also been secured to give lessons. Prof. W. H. Hailman, the 
well-known educator, will give a course of Lecture-Lessons on the History of Educational Methods. 
Miss Mary B, Dennis will conduct classes in Botany, especially adapted to the needs of younger 
children. 
Mr. C. R. Wells, of the Chautauqua School of Business, will also give a course in Penmanship and 
Business Forms. 
A most valuable adjunct of the department will be complete exhibits of scholars’ work in free-hand 
and industrial drawing, in sewing, and in higher art-work. 
There will also be Conferences conducted by Dr. Dickinson on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
at which the subjects connected with the daily lessons may be introduced. 
IGHT Rev. N. S. Rulison, of Penna., of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will visit Chautauqua 
in 1890 and give two lectures : ‘‘Sight and Insight,’’ and ‘‘ Conscience, Its Nature and Office.’’ 
HE Hoa. W.C P. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, the well-known Member of Congress, and Orator, 
will deliver an Address upon some subject of national importance some time in August. 
LL who have heard that charming Teacher and Lecturer, Dr. John A. Broadus, of Louisville, will 
hear with pleasure that he is to give a lecture on ‘‘ The Colored People as I have Known Them,” 
together with some Dialect Reading from ‘‘ Uncle Remus.’’ It may be that he can be prevailed upon to 
repeat his delightful Conversation on ‘‘ Feminine Accomplishments.’’ 
ROF. Martin I. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, will not only have charge of a Department 
in the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, but will be one of the Lecturers in the General Program. 
He has some very interesting Illustrated Talks of Greece and Greek Architecture. 
R. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the well-known Lecturer and Author, will make his first visit 
to Chautauqua in 1890. He will undoubtedly be one of the favorites the coming season. 
HE subject of Ballot Reform, which is now so prominently before the American people, will be dis- 
cussed next summer at Chautauqua by the Hon. Chas. T. Saxton, of the New York Senate. Mr. 
Saxton as the introducer and advocate of what is known as the Saxton Ballot Reform Bill, is an authority 
upon the subject which he discusses. 
NOVEL feature of the July Program will be a Lecture by J. H. Chamberlain, of Marietta College, Ohio, 
upon Greek and,Roman Dress. The Talk will be illustrated by models dressed in the ancient fashion 
DECIDED innovation, and one that will give great pleasure to Chautauqua audiences, will be in- 
troduced in the form of the ‘‘ Ben Hur Tableaux.’’ Scenes from the novel ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ will be pre 
sented under the management of a company which has the recommendation of Gen. Lew Wallace him- 
self. These living pictures will serve to illustrate a volume which almost every one in the audience wil! 
have read. The Management are confident this new form of entertainment will be cordially received. 
The List of Speakers, up to date, is as follows: Prof. H. B. Adams, Mr. J. W. Bengough, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Mr. Edward Bellamy, the Hon. W.C. P. Breckenridge, Dr. J. A. Broadus, Prof. William G. Ballan- 
tine, Prof, Sylvester Burnham, Mr. A. P. Burbank, Mrs. Helen Campbell, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, Prof. R. L. Cumnock, Prof. J. H, Chamberlain, Dr. W. A. Duncan, Prof. Martin I. 
D’Ooge, Dr. John C. Eccleston, Dr. Richard T. Ely, Dr. Emory J. Haynes, Mr. Robarts Harper, Col. 
Thomas W. Higginson, Dr. William R, Harper, Dr. M. C. Lockwood, Prof. W. D. McClintock, Dr. Geo. W. 
Miller, Bishop John P. Newman, Mr. Leland Powers, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs, Nella Brown Pond, 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Bishop N. S. Rulison, the Hon. Charles T. Saxton, Mr. Frederick Starr, 
Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Prof. Revere F. Weidner, and Dr. Edward F. Williams. 
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4 Frice Complete, 
: $15.00, 
A Simple, Compact Machine, 
Within the Means of All. 4 


YOU NEED NOT GC TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, 
OR MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT. 
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This is exact copy of the "MERRITT'S" work. It is 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
children. The’entire correspondence of a business 
house can be done with it. Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters--78 in all. 


eaten iit 


The MERRITT TYPEWRITER, has many advantages never before offered in any high 
or low-priced machines. It prints direct from self-inking metal type. Prints a clear, beau- 
tiful, straight line, from which perfect copies are made in copy-book. It is easily kept clean and 
in perfect order. Does work equal to the hundred dollar machines. 

Teach your Boys and Girls to use the MERRITT TYPEWRITER, as no_ investment 
is cheaper than that made for education, It amuses and instructs’Men, Women and 
Children. It lightens labor, expedites correspondence, avoids the delays and annoyances of 
deciphering illegible manuscripts. Is a beautiful present to give on amv occasion. Sent to any 
address on receipt of price. 

Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed ‘lest of 60 words a minute. 


AGENTS & CANVASSERS IN ALL CITIES & COUNTRIES WANTED. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
59 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 
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(1) De Smith decides not to take a sleeper to Ironington. 
(2) The seat is not long enough for him plus his new silk hat. 


(3) 


Nor is his repose the most tranquil in this cramped position. 





There may be, and doubtless are, very many excellent Cough remedies, 
but the editorial force of the Tribune are great advocates of Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption, as being the best medicine of the kind extant, simply because 
it is the quickest, and an editor can’t spare time to lay off a week to cure a 
cold. The first dose of Piso’s Cure goes right to the spot, and will stop a 
hacking cough, while a bottle of it will cure almost any’ cold of long stand- 
ing. This is not an advertisement, but a simple testimonial to a medicine 
that deserves it.—vansville (Ind.) Tribune. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
‘CONSUMPTION 


Now is the time when Coughs and Colds abound. Stop that little Cough 
before it gets worse and worse, before it becomes a settled cold, or develops 
into that dread scourge, Consumption. These slight Coughs and Colds are 
not to be trifled with. Remember that Piso’s Cure for Consumption is one 
of the best Cough medicines in the market ; it is not only wonderfully effect- 
ive, but is pleasant to take.—New York School Journal. 
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Your Ceiling is Cracked and Broken. 


LOCE AT SOMETHING NEW, NEAT, AND DURABLE. 
Northrop’s Patent Paneled Metal Ceilings. 


ORNAMENTAL AND ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 
Will not Shrink, Warp, or Burn like Wood. Can be put on over old broken plaster without muss or dirt 
ly put on by any good mechanic. 
WILL NOT STAIN, CRACK, OR FALL OFF LIKE PLASTER. 


Church, 
School, 
Hal 


Theater, at ss Je ea Pita 
wd . cee Kitchen, 


Asylum, ey é — >) a Bed Room. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. DESIGNS, AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
A. NONRTAEROYF ce CO., Pittaburgh, Pa. 


JOHN McCALLUM, Agent for New York and Vicinity, HINMAN & SON, Agents for Chicago and Vicinity 
Cor. Washington and Vestry Streets, New York. 4252 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 





Spring and Summer Silks. 


Genuine China Silks, best wearing silks in the world, all new (1890) 





printings of the most beautiful patterns, our own direct importations. 


We can give you the lowest possible prices. Write for samples. 


Our new line of Wash Fabrics, Ginghams, Satines, Cashmere 
Ombres, &c., &c., all the inventions in washable cottons, in most com- 
plete lines. 

Complete new stock Spring Dress Goods. 

Shopping by mail a spectalty. Samples sent free to all parts of the 
United States. 


Send name for catalogue. 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


609-621 PENN AVENUE, 
PITTSBURCH, PA. 
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(4) In the reverse posture his feet obstruct the passage way. 


(5) 


He is just becoming reconciled to the jack-knife position when he nears the end of his journey. 


(6) De Smith, sadder but wiser, goes forth to meet his friends, 





MURRAY 


$55.95 BUGGIES 
$5,25HARNESS 


MENTIONINGS. 


A man cannot satisfy 

an ice-cream appetite 

on a corn-bread salary. 
Neither can he ride on a 
Pullman Vestibuled Limited 
Express on an Emigrant Ticket. 
But our experience in the 
Buggy and Harness business, 
together with our facilities and 
modern business methods 
make it 

not only possible, but easy for you or any 
other man to buy the best 
Buggies and Harness, 

(which are the **‘ Murray,’’) 

for one-half their 

real worth and for 

less than one-half 

what you 

have paid for goods 

not equal to 

them in any respect. 

If your “time is money,” 

you can’t spend 

a few minutes of it 


to better advantage than in 
reading a Catalogue of 
the “Murray ” Buggies and Harness, 
and our book, containing words of praise 
from people all over 
the United States, 
who have bought, tried and tested 
these celebrated ** Murray” goods. 
A postal card 
to our address will 
secure you both 
of these valuable books free, 
and educate you 
up to the way business is 
done in the nineteenth century. 
From the fact 
that we deal direct 
with the consumer, and 
natens % to neither of the 
so-called 
“ Buggy and Harness Pool” or ‘ Trust,” 
ought to be enough 
to convince any 
educated person that we 
are the peo ” 
to deal wit 
e know 
we will hear from you 
slong the next mail 
along with the thousands 
who* *know a good sees when they see it.” 
Very pinay, Yours 
wa% MURRAY MFG. CO., 
139 W. Front Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


DISSOLVED AND QUICKLY REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


MOPENE 


Au, T dhe GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR s 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CompounpineG, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased the new 
discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, and s xe) 
simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the %% aM 
results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. It hasnoconnection whatever ‘ce 
with any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific tess vv ever attained such 
wonderfulresults. IT CANNOT FAIL, Ifthe growth be light one application will removeit permanently, the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles “hes require two or more hi lications before all the per — destrove ~d, alth ough 
s)lhair will be removed at cach application. ns who find an embarrassing growth ofhair coming, should 
: Modene to destroy its growth. RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHOH WAVE | FESTED IT ~ USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard will find a priceless boon in me, which docs away with shaving. It pene trates 
the hair follicle or sac and dissolves the life principle, thereby rendering its future gro baa an bray heed + beg ae is guarante ed to be as 
harmiess as water tothe skin. Modenesent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed from observation) on rece’ ipt of price, 
1.0 Largest size bottle, containing three times as much Modene, and sufficient for any case, $2 OO per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received thesameascash. (88 SURE TO MENTION 
YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) (CUT THIS | ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN.) Address, 
agents? MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. ¢ GENERAL AGENTS ) 
* MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIRPREPARATIONS. * * AND yeaa 
WANTED. op YOU CAN REGISTER YOUR LETTER AT ANY POST-OFPICE AND INSURE ITS SAFE DELIVERY. WANT 
0 REWAR To assure the public of the merits of Modene, we send with each bottle a legal agreement to forfeit One Thousand 
$l, 00 * Dollars to any Purchaser if Modene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or injures the skin in the 
slighte st manner, or produces any unpleasant sensation or feeling when applying or ever afterward. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEE 


TEE AIR BRUSSEL. vi SELF- 
fpguties liquid pigment bya = SHADE ROLLERS 
ofair. Highest awards Franklin 


and American Institutes as a Beware of Imitations. 
i legitimate art tool. Successfully NOTI 
used by large numbers of the AUTOGRAPH 
OF 




















S best crayon, ink, and water-color AXD GET 
portrait qsteden and by technica draftsmen. Saves 75 per HE GENUINE 


cent of time in shading. Descriptive pamphlet sent 
free, It points out one way toearna living. Address, GEHARTSHORN) 
AIR BRUSH MFG. CO.. 49 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill. ee ce aia AO a AD 
STERBROOK TELECRAPHY. Young men and ladies 
learn Telegraphy ; the Government will need thousands 
of operators when ‘the Postal bet ge system is adopted. 
STE e L a i N Ss. Graham’s the standard system of Stenography, thor- 
oughly taught by mailor personally. Graduates assisted 


For Sale by all Stationers. topaying positions. Business firms angghed with expert 


1 ddre 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John Street, N. Y.| ><" °8"“Enie School at Short-Hand and Telegraphy, Erie, Pa. 


A PIANO 


TO REPRESENT THE HIGHEST PERFECTION 
SHOULD POSSESS 


Volume Richness, Brilliancy of Tone, and Delicacy 
of Touch coupled with the use of the best possible 
materials IN CONSTRUCTION, and the experience that 
is only obtained by a life-time endeavor to reach 
the highest perfecticn possible, 


ALL MAKERS 


young and old c/aim these good points for their 
pianos, but in no piano manufactured are the 
claims so fully realized as in the 


S575 aan IN iOS HALLET & DAVIS. 


25000 SOLD AND IN USES FVERY destrad/e improvement that has been in- 


vented during the 50 years they te been in busi- 
THEY COMBINE SYMPATHETIC, PURE ness is found in their pianos, resulting in an instru- 
AND RICH TONE, GREATEST POWER, ment that has taken 83 Geld “Medals and First 
ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. THEY Prizes, receiving the unqualified i:Jorsement of the 
ARE 80LD ON THE MOST ACCOMMO- leading musicians of the world, and delighting all 
DATING TERMS, DELIVERED IN YOUR who have purchased or listened to this unrivalled 


HOUSE FREE OF EXPENSE ANYWHERE 

IN THE UNITED STATES, AND SATIS- PIANC. 

FACTION GUARANTEED. SEND FOR OuR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
CATALOGUES AND FULL INFORMA- (sent free). READIT, TRY OUR PIANO. WE 

TION MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. REST OUR claims to your patronage on the absolute 

and pre-eminent excellence of our instruments. 


\V(O}s) OKol@) NDE ENN ORC) 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
170 TREMONT ST: BOSTON ‘MASS: 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Thompson family are much interested in Chautauqua work and often question one another abou! 
the readings. 

Mr. Thompson (just in from the market where he has overheard the inquiries of a Dutch customer). 
‘* Say, wife, what is Hamburger Steak ”’ ? 


Mrs. Thompson (preoccupied with culinary operations), ‘Don’t ask me any questions out of those 
books; I haven’t had time to read my lessons yet.” 


New Kodak Cameras. 


“ You press the button, 
we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH 
Transparent Films. 


ga" For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 











Cowprey’s DevILep 


Ham 
is made from 
Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 
and the Pur- 
est of sane 








ARMEL SOAP is made only trom sweet Olive Oil by 2 

ion Society in Palestine. Being absolutely pure and 

the t properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur, assed 

The Quality ras Toilet and Back and superior to all other soaps for the 

Hair. It is the onl perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 

is Unexcelled sERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep it, 
send 10 cents for sample cake to the importer. 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 
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Ahlstrom Pianos. 
ESTABLISHED 








Grand, Upright: “awd SHO, 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE THROUCHOUT. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST MUSICIANS. 
PURCHASED BY THE BEST AND MOST CRITICAL CLASS OF PEOPLE. 


Used exclusively by the Chautauqua Assembly for THIRTEEN (13) YEARS, including 
Season of 1888. 


All Pianos Sold FULLY WARRANTED FOR FIVE (5) YEARS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—The manufacturer desires to 
announce that all AHLSTROM PIANOS are now furnished in entirely new 
and elegant designs of cases, finished in Natural American and Foreign 
fancy Woods, together with new improvements in their interior construc- 
tion, making the “Ahlstrom ” without a doubt the most perfect and most 
desirable Pianos in the market. 

All readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN who contemplate the purchase of 
a Piano will find it to their advantage to correspond with the manufact- 
urer who will sell at GREATLY REDUCED PRIcEs for the purpose of in- 
troducing these superb instruments in all parts of the country, especially 


where no agency is yet established. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED FREE. 
Address the manufacturer, 


C. A. AHLST ROM, 


Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 112, 114, and 116 East Second Street, JAMESTOWN, W. Y. 
K-Mar 
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A full-page advertisement of 


One Hundred Lessons in 


Business appeared in THE 


CHAUTAUQUAN just a year ago. Since that time the sales 
have. been remarkable. Mail orders from all parts 
of the United States and from many foreign countries have 

run as high, during the current season, as 450 a day, and last year right 
in the heat of summer, the average was over 100 a day. The book is 
a new idea and a good one. Two thirds of the orders are from experienced 
men, and a very large percentage of them are from those who have seen the 
book in the hands of others. The book, however, is specially valuable for boys 
and young men who are ambitious to get on in the world. There is no luck about 
success. Those who have the necessary pluck and perseverance are sure to win. This 
new publication will certainly be to many a young man the stepping-stone to a suc- 
cessful business career. It has lots of points—is crammed full of them— but better than points 
is the inspiration to be gathered from its bright, attractive pages. It is a book of lessons— one 
hundred lessons. There is nothimg else like it on the market. It is really “something new.” 
The arithmetic of its lessons is the arithmetic of the cash-desk, the 

counting-room, and the bank. The lessons on Interest and Dis- 
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count will be found side by side with actual notes and drafts, 
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printed in colors, and written up in commercial form. The bank 
checks, reproduced by photography and also printed in colors, form perhaps the most attractive 


a | 
Ce 
te, 


feature. Take a moment, and read these words of commendation : — 


HEOOM 
Oh 


‘2 
revo Os, 


INw \ 


_ Your book is what I have been looking for. Figuring ceived more than was promised.—S. ?. Campbell, 

is now made a pleasure instead of the tiresome routine Equitable Brick Works, Philadelphia. 

4 formerly was.— B. M. Cole, with Henry W. King As an evidence of my appreciation, I send five dol- 

& Co., Chicago. lars, for which send five more copies. — ¥. ¥. Atwell, 
One of the best books I ever saw. Would not take U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

anything for mine if | could not get another.— F. P. We have received y **One Hundred Le si 

4 *. - A your ne c unare . essons in 

Howard, Standard Gig Saddle Co., Jackson, Mich. Business” and cannot speak too highly of it.— W. ¥. 
I have never been so well pleased with the investment Dilke, First National Bank, Glasboro, N. F. 

ofa dollar as in this instance. — A. P. Seiler, Mans- Several copies of your book have reached our house, 

field, O. and they have createc quite a sensation. — Gray, King- 
I assure you I am delighted. Had I known what a man & Collins, Chicago. —Fohn F. Fox. 

treat was awaiting me, I would have been impatient to I consider Mr. Eaton's “One Hundred Lessons in 

get my mail. — X. H. Struthers, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Business” a valuable publication. It should be in the 
Your book has at this carly date proved of the great- hands of every young man in the country.— Geo. £. 

est advantage and usefulness. — 7. McCullough, with Crane, American Express Co., Boston. 

D. L, Rike & Co., Dayton, O. Your book is a jewel. I would not part with it for 
I must say that I am very favorably impressed with anything, and feel that 1 never made a better invest- 

your book. ‘he arrangement is admirable, and the ment. —A. W. Lester, Albany, N.Y. 

contents exceedingly useful. —C. W. Fohnson, Chief There are several persons here who want your “‘ One 

Clerk, U.S. Senate, Washington. Hundred Lessons in Business.”” Enclosed find $5.00 
The dozen bookst» hand. I am entirely satisfied. for five more copies. — Treasury Department, Wash- 

This is the first instance in which I felt that I had re- ington. — M.S. Beach. 
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Quite recently a Philadelphia banker ordered a dozen copies for his clerks. ‘The book is 
pleasing to handle. The red leather and old-gold cloth used in the binding add much to 
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its attractiveness. The price of the latest edition | gHoRT-oUT. 63 


is $1.25. See offer below. | ¢x3—94. Put down 48 
Short-Cuts in Figures. This is the title of 32 | Perry whe'talwaye 3024 
pages of new matter added to the book recently. It ex- | carry one). 5X6=30. 
plains a multiplication rule (for which $25 was paid) which —— a = ts site 
is turning the arithmetic of the country upside down, or rather, the product 3024. 
right side up. It is really one of the best things ever published, 46 
and the whole matter is so simple that it is a surprise te every 27 
one that it was not thought of before. See explanation and examples at the top and to the 
right of this page. Of course this rule does not apply to all numbers, but it applies to an im- {242 
mense number, and by three minutes’ study of the explanation, as given in this book, you will 
be able to tell at_a glance which will work and which will not. These extra pages fairly 
sparkle with new points. There are more short-cuts than you will find in any other book, 23X27 
Many of the best were secured from Germany and are entirely new in this country. See 3 age 
special offer below. 47X43 
“How to Write a Good Business Letter” js the title of another 32- 63X48 
page extra which is bound in with the edition 4 48 x 34 
of One Hundred Lessons in Business, 48 X 26 
offered to the readers of The Chautauaquan 14x 22 
this month, It was first puolished as a = 
separate book and 30,000 copies were sold at 42X86 
25 cents each. It is illustrated throughout 39 X 24 
and contains many photographic reproductions 32x 94 
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of letters, envelope addresses, etc. The chapters on envelope ad- 43X84 
3X 


attractive. The sample letters given are photographed direct 88 Xx 73 
from letters received or written by business houses. See special offer below. 96 X 38 


99X 82 


dresses, styles of penmanship, and U. S. postage are particularly 
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This is the title of an illustrated monthly 
6) ss iz r re | ‘ paper the first number of which was issued 95 X 95 
—_ —EE 72x78 


last September. The subscription price is 


Ore 


2 SF SW ZIZ SOLD) 


50 cents, and the paper is worth it, The continued articles on How to Succeed, the 16. 77X37 
department entitled Self-Made Men, giving each month a portrait and biography, the depart- 17. 36X26 
ments entitled How Some Things are Done, and How Some People Earn a Living, sama ‘ ” 
and the illustrated articles on United States Geography are worthy of careful reading by 18. 86x47 
thousands of young men. But best of all is the department entitled Night Schoolat 19), 23x44 
Home, which gives each month a series of home lessons on Geography, History, Arithmetic, QQ, 63 x< 29 
Grammar, and other school subjects. It is just the thing for those who desire to brightenup P 
A ‘ ; : 21. 68X36 
during the long evenings. Order early and begin with Fanuary number. 22. 42x29 
GRAND COMBINATION OFFER! One month 93° 93. 43 
F é - - IX6 
$1 .00 only. This offer will positively close on the last day of a . 62X97 
March. Thirty thousand persons have paid us the same gw * 
=e 25. 87x464 
money for much less value. No matter! Send us one even DOLLAR 26. 93x 48% 
and you will receive promptly by return mail a copy of the latest and best 27. 412X384 
sia . . ‘ mb. 42%. 
edition of One Hundred Lessons in Business, Short-Cuts in oS 
: : : 28. 65 X 374 
Figures, and How to Write a Good Business Letter, bound together 29. 49X174 
‘ . . oe ‘ 
in one handsome volume, and your name will be entered for the paper, SELF 30 12894 
HELP AND HOME STUuDY, for one year, free of all expense. (Six orders will be 31. yr pag 
filled for $5.00.) Remember that the offer will close on the last day of March; - M6X7 
32. 12686 
33. 328 X88 
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and don't fail to mention The Chautauquan. Address 


SEYMOUR EATON & CO., Publishers, 34° aygy49 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 35, 147x124 

age 36, 294 296 

From The Golden Rule (organ of the Soctety of Christian Endeavor). 395 X 395 
We are personally acquainted with Mr. Eaton, and can assure all readers that they will 395 X39 
find the book crowded with practical hints and suggestions worth many times its price. 246 X 127 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for $2.40 post-paid, and of the 

complete sets for $3 40 post-paid. 

No, 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co's and other fine Easter Cards, together with a handsome 
Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large 
and finer Cards from the above publishers, together with a shaped 
monotint booklet. 

No. 3.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 

No. 4.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Easter 
Booklets, including one shaped booklet 

Ne. 5.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 
Souvenir Books, with appropriate selections from best authors : 
retail price, 25 and 50 cents each. 

No. 6.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 7.—_SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted 


Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 
— Novelties, at 15, 25,50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or 
or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
For Teachers. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. And 
for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for 1890. 


Beacon Hill Linen, for fashionable uses, is the best paper made. Commonwealth 
Linen, a medium-priced, but fine grade. U.S. Treasury Bond, toughest paper 
made ; is very fashionabie. Carter’s Type-writing papers, ‘‘bestand cheapest in 


the market.’ 
PAPER BY THE POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes 
+ from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent 


WEND 
r a) \ on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence 
SPECIAL OFFE On orders of $10 and over we will pre-pay freight charges to nearest rail- 
> 
Age 





For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


road station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. 
nts and Dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with so cards 


. ' t and Class-day Invitations, Street Dies, Crests and Stamping. Samples free on application 
‘work is done on our premises. We employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction 
Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00, to $2.90 each, sure to give satisfaction 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon St. Boston. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
QVESTION+/OO}ANSWER*1001*QVESTION 


M waters 
@ A AND © 
“ANSWERS 


looi—— 1001 100! 1001 1001 


1,001 Questions and 1,001 Answers on 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
ORTHOGRAPHY, 
GENERAL HISTORY, 
| TEST EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC—IN PRESS (ready May 1 
Others to follow : 
; 


Special Offer to Teachers and Supervisors. induced by gift of books or other considerations, and these are only 


Estimates furnished for Wedding 
All the 








SEND SEND 


FOR FOR 


CIRCULARS. 


CIRCULARS. 
| 














so cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 


UNITED STATES HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY, 
GRAMMAR, 

ARITHMETIC, 

BOTANY—IN PRESS (ready about May 1). 





We will send the entire set of eight books by mail, postage prepaid, | S#™. les of hundreds of others 
for $3.25, and if on examination they are not found desirable, we will 
refund the amount, or on same conditions we will send any six 
assorted for $2.s0. 

"he author of the above books has asked every conceivable ques- 
tion that would be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. 
Every question has a complete.and concise answer just below it. 
There are other question books published, but even the highest 
priced book is not half as complete on a single branch as these are. 

Many teachers are using these Question Socks in their schools in 
the place of text- 

These Question 
for Examination, for reviewing Pupils in School, or for use as 
ence s. 

The author of these books is an Experienced Teacher 


Please read what ts said of them. 
Every testimonial printed here is genuine, not one was solicited or 


Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing 
efer- 





have a set of your Question Books, and I think they are the 
best I ever saw. I would not take twice the amount I paid for them 
if I could not get another set.’’"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), Bloomville, 
Seneca County, Ohio 4 

“T have just received your Question Book on Geography. After 
due deliberation I am confident in saying that they supply a want 
a felt in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in classes. I 
pees ict for them an immense sale.'’"—W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, 

10. 

“The set that I received some days ago has given entire 
tion, and deserves the praise of all earnest teachers.—A. 
Salem, Ohio. 

“Tam so delighted with your Question Books, I have gotten some 
of my friends to order immediately.""— Miss Elvise Hemphill 
Harding College), Mexico, Missouri. 

“Your Question Books are just what we want for review.""—M. F 
Spahr (teacher), Chicago, Huron Co., Ohio. 


satisfac 


The Burrows Brothers Company, 23,25 and 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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BACK NUMBERS 


OF 


autauauan, 


All back volumes of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, with 
the exception of Vol. I., can be obtained at this 
office for $1.50. They contain series of articles 
on numerous subjects that are valuable to the 
general reader, to the student, and to the literary 


worker. 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 


VOLUMES XIV., XIII., XII., XI., 1X., & VIL, 
will be sent, postage prepaid, to any address on 
receipt of $1.00. 

These volumes contain a splendid array of 
reading matter embracing Historical Lectures, 
Social Studies, Practical Home Studies, Theo- 
logical Discussions, the latest ideas in Educa- 
tion, and numbers of Popular Lectures. In ad- 
dition are full reports of a great variety of Class 
Room and Conference Work, of C. L. S.C. 
Meetings, and Platform Discussions. 


Address, 
Dr. T. L. FLOOD,E£ditor and Proprietor, 
; Meadville, Pa. 


Send this (THE CHAUTAUQUAN) advertisement and $2.00 
direct to the publisher (this is essential) by June 1, and you 


will receive 


FOR 7 MONTHS (DEC. ’89 TO JUNE ’90). 
fa | 8 BEAUTIFUL COLOR STUDIES for 
z 








Oil, Water-Color and China Painting 
(also very Suitable for Framing). 


These consist of 14 color studies published or to be pub 
lished with the numbers, including the splendid study of 
Pears, by Mathilda Brown (45x 31)—the largest and finest oil 
study ever given with a thagazine and in itself well worth 
$2; Azaleas (14 x 12) ; 2 bird and flower panels (each 21x 8) ; 
Notre Dame Cathedral by Moonlight (11 x 16) ; Cat (11 x 16); 
Spring Landscape; Cottage Garden; ‘ Little Mischief’’ 
(baby girl); Easter Lilies; Daffodils in Basket, &c., &c., 
and extra: Bertha Maguire’s exquisite study of Orchids, 
which won the gold medal of the Royal Botanical Society. 
To the 15 superb plates we add 3 plates of our own 
selection—Landscape, Flower or Figure, as may be 
preferred. 
You also get for your $2 

60 PAGES OF PRACTICAL DESIGNS in Black 
and White for China Painting, Oil, Water-Color and Tapes- 
try Painting, Wood-Carving, Brass Hammering and Needle- 
work, for both Home aad Church, and over 

150 PAGES (sizeot Harper’s Weekly, 16%x12) OF 
TEXT full of direction, suggestion, and description, re- 
lating to Flower painting, Marine Painting, Portrait Paint- 
ing, Still-Life Painting, Sketching, from Nature, Pen 
Drawing for Book rm Magazine Illustrating, Etching, 
Landscape and Portrait Photography and all kinds of 


HOME ADORNMENT 
AND ART WORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Although this liberal offer is 
open to any one who will send $2 dollars with this CHavu- 
TAUQUAN advertisement direct to the publisher before 
June 1, it is especially intended to introduce THE ART 
AMATEUR to new readers. The publisher is confident 
that once acquainted with the real worth of the magazine, 
no artistic person will fail to subscribe. 

FOR $4 you get 12 months’ subscription ; with 27 color 
studies; and the sumptuous Orchid study free. 

FOR 82 you get all named in above “ special offer”’ ; 
or, if you prefer 6 months continued subscription, begin- 
ning any month. 

FOR 25e. you get a specimen copy of THE ART 
AMATEUR, with 2 color studies, and § pages supplement- 
ary working designs for China Painting, Carving, Needle- 
work, etc., ete.; and, free,a beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue of 70 Color Studies, and Prize Club 
Circular: both well worthy of your attention. 

MONTAGUE MAKkKS. Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New: York. 





MAKE CANDY. Recipes for making 
chocolate creams, caramels, butter cup:, cream bon-bons, 
mar-hmallows or any kind of candy by a practical con- 
fectioner se t on receipt of 15 cents each ortwo for 25 cents. 
Same as used by fine retail stores. Formula for making 
tolu chewing gum, 50 cents. 
Address NEAL KELLOGG, 
P. O. B>x 72 COLUMBUS, O. 


D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover —, 


, Catarrh, Sait Rheum, 
Rheumatism, D oa Sick 
*ntache. Cons pation,Pil 


W! ng Cough: ¥, ail 
Bipao bigeAses. nd for 
bd ar. Mention paper. 










A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


= 





MARSHALS 7 
CATARRH - 








A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM: 
~*“ HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
EXERCISER.” Every lady, of 


whatever position, child and adult 

should have one. It restores and main- 
tains Health and Strength. Aches, pains, 
languor. nervous exhaustion and insom- 


nia permanently eradicated by it. No 
floor room. Circular free. Agts. wanted. 
Send $1 for book: “An Ideal Complex- 
ion, Face, Neck. Shoulder, Arm and Bust 
Development.” Yours, in Health and 
Strength, Prof. JNO. E. DOWD, Ad. 
186 Clark St. CHICAGO, Ills. 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Corresponding Class. Printed les- 
sons, required reading, practical in- 
struction by correspondence. The 
class may be joined at any time. 
A post-graduate class was opened 
Oct. rst. 


PROF. CHAS. EHRMANN, 
INSTRUCTOR C. S. P., 
423 Broome St., New York. 





CHAUTAUQUA BADCES. 


Graduates of the C. L. S. C. who wish the 


OF FICIAL GOLD Pin 


should order trom the Chautauqua Office at Buffal i. ¥ 
These pins are not sold through local dealers. a % 

The Official Grauates in is a pyramid in two styles : 

Style 1 is of solid gold with monogram C.L.S C. in garnet en- 
“cyl Iie Sid gold with 

Style I1 is solid gold with monogram C L.S C i 
background of garnet enamel. Price, $4.00. + onal 

The Class erals are not ind on these p'ns, but a gold 
chain and date will be furnished for $2.00 additional. The pins are 
of the best quality of gold and furnished at a trifle above cost price 

The following badges may be worn by both graduate and under. 
svedegss — rs: iat 4 “a 

1. e¢ Monogram Badge. small solid silver monogr 
attached tothe watch-chain or button-hole by a strip of narrow 
class ribbon _ Price, including ribbon, 40c. 

2. The Ribbon Badge. Price, 2oc. 

3. ey Bad; ge. am toc. 

n ordering be particular to give class numerals, 

Penne Jog mee official badges, etc., of the C. L. S. 'o. are to 

be secured at Buffalo, N.Y. Address for all of the above, 








Our business 
showed a 
larger increase 
in 1889, 
than for 18 pre- 
vious years. 
WHY? 


Here’s 2 Few Reasons | 


4) Very popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown only byus. _ 
{3} Improved system of cutting, customer picking out his own shape 
from to examples, in addition to sending measures. 
patterns, cut from cloth itself, to select from. 
Every garment guaranteed in all points—money promptly re- 
funded for any cause. 
(8) Entire outfit as shown above, sent FREE upon application, 
post-paid. 
(6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as New Orleans, and 
West to Chicago, successfully competing for fine city trade. 
(7) Thousands of people telling each other of our honorable treat- 
ment of customers, and excellent wear and fit of our clothing. 


The promise for 1890 is very bright. We shall 
strive hard to deserve it. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliet St. 
Annex, 695 Washingten St., and 1S Summer &St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Brancher: 285 Broadway, New York ; 943 Penn Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main St., Richmond, 
Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Or- 
leans, La.; 104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Bidg., Worcester, Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, 
Springfield, Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Providence, R. I.; . Old 
Register Bidg., New Haven, Conn.; 106 North Main St., Concord, 
NH: 170 River St., Troy, N. Y 
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Take no shoes unless W. L. 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CAUTION bess nsec ass price 


ur dealer cannot supply a direct to 
inetery, enclosing advertised price. 


s id oO S 
$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedwore Water- 


proof. Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
B83 Shoes; 

It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the best in the world, 
and has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertised. 

willb paid to any person who will prove the 
above statements to be untrue. 

Also 85, $4, $3.50, 82,50, 82:25, BZ Shoes for 
Men; and $1.75 Shoes for Boys. 83 and $2 
Shoes for Ladies Foy 2 .75 Shoe for Misses, 

W. L. DUUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








Don't | sBURTe@é 
spou your 


Tus Burt 


Cheap 
Shoes: 


FACKARD 


ir is stamped 


PackaRD, 


“Korrect Shape.” 


See that goory Be 


RT 2 above. ‘This trade-mark—showing the foot in a nat 


. i6n a 5.) 
Feet with a 


Don't permit any substitute for the “Korrect 
Shape," as we have arranged to supply any one inthe 
United States who cannot get these goods of our 
agents, and prepay all delivery charges, thus bring- 
— to your door without extra cost 

HE Burt & PACKARD “ Korrect Shape" Shoes are 
made in four grades and each grade, viz., are HAND- 
MADE, HAND-WELT, BURTWELT and MACHINE SEWED, 
is stamped on the sole in addition to our trade-mark 


ural position within a shoe, and also the words “ Kor- 
rect Shape ''—is fully covered under the Patent laws, 
and we shall be glad of any information where dealers 
are making use of either of these designs in the hope 
of deceiving the public. 

Our agents should carry all styles in Congress, But- 
ton, and Sai, for Gents, Boys, and Youths 

All information concerning our different styles, kinds 
of stock, how to obtain these goods, etc., forwarded by 
simply naming this publication, with your address in 


full. PACKARD & FIELD, 
(Successors to Burt & Packard.) Brockton, Mass 

















if you want PERFECTION in fit, with freedom trom CORNS and 
THE BURT & PACKARD “ Korrect Shape” SHOES. 


all DISCOMFORT, you wilt never wear anything except 
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CREPCIPELES 


ALL THE NEW AND STANDARD SORTS OF 


Roses, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, Geraniums, Clematises, 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER AND VECETABLE SEEDS, 


Palms, Common and Fancy Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, Crotons, Gladiolus, 


Dahlias, Pzeonias, Iris, Lilies, Hardy Plants, and Vines. 


Our new fully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who apply with stamp. No attention to postal cards. 


CRITCHELL & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


TAUQUAN. 


Mention THe Cuav- 





ELICIOUS FRUITS 


For ORCHARD and CARDEN. 


Beautifal Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Res Hardy Fiants, etc , for parks, 
public The largest and most 


po ak 
e -omplete s - <5 inthe U. 8. New illus. 
and descriptive priced Catalogue, con- 
taining important information for planters, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, itoctitSrnin’s. ¥: 
The WM. H. MOON COMPARY. 


MORRISVILLE, BUCKS CoO., 
Nurserymen and Landscape 1. 
er an immense stock of all kinds of 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES. SAVINES. 


A 48-page descriptive illustrated catalogue tree. 


NEW PEAR WILDER 


Save MONEY-and buy Trees, Plants and Vines of the 
grower. $8 worth for $5; $16 worth for $8. Fruit Guide 
free. 








GREENS NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





IN and OUT Ay. DOOR USE, 
.W.H.SPi l- iH 

Page ee et opie ns Se. by 
wer, Pres. * Mase. ‘ mai 

Hort. Soe., te ants 1 x, *) 
“Have used swith AY oe beg 2 100 

aaa success ; yer 

duced vigorous ELIVERED FRE 

growth and jant on receipt of ing 


Bowker Fert. Co., 
Boston, Mase. 











A Catalogue of the Choicest mailing 

MAIL ED size TREES, Flowering SHRUBS, 

FREE | GRAPE VINES andSmall Fruits. 
The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


UT TEE TEE EEE TEL EEE er ee THT Tt 


208igia Sous 
0 
<2 


TEES 


Yo 


a ° See °° 
2i444 nisrd»irsbiae, See 
BUIRPEE? S GE COLLECTION 
FoR 1890 
Contains one regular size packet each of the fra- 
grant Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—the rare and 
lovely blue 7orenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new 
Shirley Poppies,—many varieties mixed of Choice 
Double . Asters,--the unequaled strain of Burfee’s 
Superd Camellia- Flowered Balsams,— Finest 
Mixed Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—Extra fine 
Mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas, — Choice 
Mixed Pansies,—F¥ordhook strain of Superfine 
Pe tunia Hybrida,—and twelve grand New Sweet 
eas Mixed,—in all yo A... por yw Best 
new and popu- Gem Col- 
lar Annuals for 925 £2 arts. al iled for $|, 
Try togetup aClub. Illustration and 
directions for growing printed on each 
packet. Purchased separately at retail, 
the ten packets in our 25centGem Col- 
lection would cost 85 cts., and this 
Special Offer is made to induce all to 


TRY BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
ORDER NOW and ask fora Handsomely 
Illustrated CATALOGUE BEST SEEDS 
—mailed FRE E—of all the, 

including Rare NOVELTIES of unusual merit. 
W.ATLEE BURFEE & co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
mT A 










repairman sciaiieueneienensiens 
OEE ee Ge EE Ee Ted TOL 











EED 6 pkts of my choicest Sieser Seeds 10c. Heautifu 
$ $ catalogue free. F B. MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 










Vy 


Fd 


ey 


NY 
a 


\ 


SEE Frat etc. 

~ EV AREST IN THE NURSERY LINE. 

RARES ten cents for our i ehesen 

about 150 pages, a a certificate good fo 

», ten cents in seeds, e 

abridged catalogue and price-list free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


Plants, Roses, Shrub 
F ne and d Ornamenta 
wees, 









NEW. 


Or send for our 32 pag 











hi 
zf 
¢ 


«reserpine 
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FANCY INDIA SILKS. 


All silks of this order —whether known as Pongees, 5 nile China, or Japanese Silks—are to be 
exceedingly popular for spring and summer wear. The variety in design and coloring for this 
year has never been equaled ; and the styles selected by us are more beautiful, more durable, and 





more moderate in price than ever before. 
If you desire a dress that will give comfort and satisfaction during the hot weather, write te us 


Jas. McCreery8zCo.,Broadway & 11th St.,N.Y. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


an larg rgest Se in the —— for ny Sostment 
the alr an the scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous 
hair, birthm: ~ freckles, pimples, wrinkles, 
red nose, og By oily skin, ac lackheads, barbers’ The Soft Glow of The 
itch, scars, ~ ae ge, Po owder marks, bieachine, facial devel- 


opment, tc. Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128- 

Rage ook on all a and Scalp Affections and their 

tment sent, sealed ODBUR on receipt of 1@c, 
JOHN woo BURY, Dermatologist, 


125 West 42d — New’ York C ity. 





Is Acquired by Ladies Who Use 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


ron tae ae ag, LP, TRY IT. 


DER MATOLOGINT T. wi ay Ut df f 
Is with a successful practice o 
over 20 years. This soap has no equal for the toilet or SOLD EV ERYWHERE. 
_ is nnex celled for shaying, and milder forms of skin and 

alp affections. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on re- 
ceiprof price, 50 cents, Send 10c. fur 128-page buvok 


BARRY'S | ABOUT GLOVES. 


$ When you are buving Gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is teo cheap. 
It is better to pay atair price and get good Gloves 

ke 


HAIR & SKIN __HUTCHINSoN's. 


They we made from —— ng in the best man- 
a ner, and are warranted to the most service- 
an — big ae able made. It you want to know more about gloves 
y perfum remo’ m general, and Hutchinson's Gloves in particular, 
impurities from the scalp, pre- enclose stamp for the book About Gloves. !t 
— one age and are) gray hair, will interest you. 
and causes to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 
Infallible for curia eruptions, ESTABLISHED 1862. 


diseases of the skin, glands A muscles, and quic MM — 


sprains, Sc Price, 50 Cts all Dros! JOAN C, HUTCHINSON, - Johnstown, N. Y. 
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YS 


pe AY 
- FOR THE} T EETH: the me 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Ne GH _CDeliciously Flavo 
4 Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 


hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 










red. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 








HOT 
WATER 


191 Fort Hill Sq. 
BOSTON. 


—THE— 


PENCE 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


z National Hot Water Heater Co. 


HEATER. 





108 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 








I nt aR oO re ne 6 na ne 





igh grade,— cowhorn bars, spade handles, 
Kirkpatrick saddle; Warranted or. year. 
50-10. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. worth $40, for $22 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 ; 42-in. worth $35, for $20 
CaTA. FREE.  46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. worth $30, for $17 





Tangent spokes$lextra. Easy payments. Agts.wanted 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., G Street. Peoria. IL 


ter YNEVD. BIGYOLES 





WARM AIR 








NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 








The best and most economical “Stock” for Soup is 
Armour’s Beef Extract 


which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains 80 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necessary when Armour’s Extract is used. 
With one small turnip, one carrot, a stick of cel- 

ery. a sprig of parsiey, ig to 2quarts of water and 
one teas nful Armour’s Extract, you can 
make delicious soup for six persons at a total cost of 
ten cents. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon or 
Beef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beef 
£xtract, or send 50 cents for 2 0z. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Furnaces. 








——MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY-—— 


J.F.PEASEFURNACECO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
TORONTO, ONT. 





Also Sole Man’frs of the Economy Combination Heaters. 





‘SUMOL PUP SBI}ID OBR] [Je Ul SOIOUeSYy sSZBleESG seinNsey 
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IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE. 
THE NEW SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER. 


Bxcellient Features! 
Solidly Constructed! 
Wery Durable! 
Unequaled in all essentials of a perfect writing machine. 
Speed, ease of operation, permanent alignment and dura- 
bility a specialty. A// type cleaned in ten seconds without 
soiling the hands. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U 


C ALI C R APH SHORT prchensivetdesons and book = $l () 








Ww mail for $10. 


createst speep! |HAND. zis. *r5.\ 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDING. oD Yo OV Pata 


100,000 Daily users. 








home, old or young. Send oat stamps 
for catalog Press, Type, Cards, to 
factory Kelsey & Co. Meriden,Conn. 


PAYSONS INK sss 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 








Art Booklet and Calendar for 1890, designed by J 
Pauline Sunter, 18 plates, cilt edged, silk cord 
an‘ tassels. Or will send two books, one as above, and 
one % pages, of bighly artistic facsimile Water-color 
designs, by Harriet M. Bennett, on receipt of 25 cents 


Raphael, Tuck & Sons, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


15¢ On receipt of price we will mail you « copy of our 
' 





PRICE, - EIGHTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
For account of speed contests and I wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take ee 


Cireulars, address, of my business at their homes. Light, very fascin: 
ingane 9g — = — noGiogn r week. G ood pa ay ri 


THE AMERICAN WAITING MACHINE C0, | kiisiciwaeseancegess 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


° Writing thoroughly taught 
BRANCH OFFICES:— 237 Broaoway, New York. HORTHAND Wrintit er porinat 
14 West 47TH Sracer, Cincinnati, O. ituations precared ra nupiis when competent 


1003 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. end for circular. W.G. CHAFFE nw, Oswegu,N. 


— EDISON =e cl0lelemee) iat) From One Original Wait 

\ ing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 

L, Letters M500 Comal can be taken 

>—< / from one original. “oo by over 
M Send for a samples 


PATENTED BY eaceine nee A. B. DICK COMPANY, rics meee ence 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
The Favorite Numbers 303, 404, 604, 
a 351, 170, an? his other styles. 


a Sold throughout the World. 
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Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota, 
is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
has water-works, electric lights, street railways. brick 
business houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, 
the Presbyterian University, the United States Indian 
Industrial School, seven churches and many Other attrac- 
tions and gateway to Sioux Reserve. 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for investments in lots, farm 
lands, and investment securities. For specific informa- 
tion, address 
PALMNEK & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakota. 


DETECTIVES 


We want a man in every locality to act as Private Detect- 
ive under our instructions. Particulars free. 
Central Detective Bureau, Box 195, Topeka, Kans 


CURED without medicine. 
ARALYSIS Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
nT: Fe easily cured 


Address Dr. (. 1. T - Cen- 
tral Music Hall, Sulebee. lil., ior. a a uable book 


FREE to all. Cc = U 


ean solve this puzzle. $300 

will be distribut-d among bt orst 
139 person who return this puzzle, 
showing by plain ink lines howto 











reach the window in the center 
without crossing a black line. 
The first person showing the cor- 
_. rect way to enter will receive $50; 
the second, $25; the third, $10; the 
next 10, $5 each; the next 20, $3 
each: the next 105, §1 each. 
Should you not get one of the largest amounts you have 130 
chanees for oneof the smaller sums. Competitors must send 30 
ets. in payment forthe Chimney Corner six months. It com- 
prises 16 pages, 64 columns, elegantly illustrated; comment is 
unnecessary, as the Chimney Corner has been a household word 





for years. Contest closes April 5. Names and addresses of win- 
ners will appear in Chimney Corner April 15. For only $e. you 
may get $50. Write to-day and be the firstone. One cent stamps 

same ascash. THE CHIMNEY CORNER, Chicago, lb 


A 100 page Book containing 
Outlines of 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


for homes, societies, and Sunday-schools. Price $1.00. 

The Entertainment Bureau with new entertain 
ments published monthly. The only monthly of the 
kind in the U. S._ Irice $1.00. Samples, toc. 
Book and paper for 1890, $1 25. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Publishers ‘Old District School,” ‘‘ Temple of Fame,”’ 
“ Quiz Social,’’ “‘ Children of the Bible,”’ etc. 


WASTE 
foldery Silks, 


Factory Ends at half price ;one ounce ina box. All good 
silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents; 
100 Crazy stitches in each package. Latest and best book 
on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beautiful assort 
ment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in each for so 
cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or ean Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 














FREE a 

HIMALYA Kola Compound). A wonder- 
ful Botanical and Medical 

Discovery. One of the new tropical plant 
roducts from the lower valley of the 
Congo river, West Africa. A Sure Cure 
for Asthma in every stage and form. Im- 
mediate Relief and a Positive Cure Guar- 
anteed. 1T NEVER FAILS. 7.400 Cureson 
record. We send HIMALYA Free for Trial 
to Every Sufferer. Send your name, age 
and post-office, and we will send you a 
case of HIMALYA Free by Mail. All we ask 
in return is that wheu cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. Address the 


STHMA SPECIFIC CO:134Vine St. Cincinnati. Ohio. 











BATH | RULLIKG 
[E//(\ CABINET.| CHAIR. 


| A CURE A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those . 


Liver and Skin)whe are un- 
if Diseases, Ete. | able to walk. 
Vs } wey oom gaa 
mail free 
=" audubon Chair ©o., New Haven. Conn, 




















SANITARY PLUMBING. 


MESSRS. COATSWORTH & EDDY, 
39 Court St... Buffalo, N. Y.. 


Are prepared to do first-class Plumbing at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., the coming season, and will be 





















pleased to make estimates by mail. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Satisfactior 
YOUR Guaranics 
Neney 
Retarned, 


CHILD 


MUST BE KEPT 


TRY 
THEM. 





CORSET WAISTS 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Buckle at Rip for 
ose Supporters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons— 


won't pull off. 

Cord-edge Button Holes 

—won"t wear out, 
BEST om on 

throughout. 
BEST fer Health 
Comfort, Wear and 
Finish. 
Theusands now in use 
in the United States and 
Canada. For Sale by 
Leading Retailers, 
or mailed FREE on re- 

ceipt of price, by 


Ferris Bros., are 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, wreteisna Ss. 


i Sere? wens? : 


ne eran mentee mare 
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OCTOBER 1889—MARCH 1890. 
Phases of Religious Belief. 


The demand for an understandable statement of these beliefs THE CHAUTAUQUAN is meeting 
by a series of articles by authors well-acquainted with the subject of which they write. In the 
present issue H. M. Dexter, D. D., has a clear-cut article on the Common Sense of Christian 
Science, in which he shows up the inconsistencies in a satirical style. This is to be followed by 
one on Spiritualism by a member of the Seibart Commission, Professor R. E. Thompson. 


Browning and Tennyson. 7 
In the present issue John: Vance Cheney has a most critical survey of Browning's work, which 
will be continued in the next number. He will furnish also a similar review of Tennyson. 
Interesting Studies in Italian Life. 


This series will be continued by Life in Modern Italy, by Miss B. H. Stillman, who has lived 
for many years in Italy. Prof. Bartoli, of Florence, Italy, will have unusually attractive papers on 
Italian Diseature, which he has written expressly for this magazine and had translated into English. 


Popular Paraphrases. 
eC 


We hind the paraphrasing of books in the line of t . L. S. C. readings very enjoyable. In 
forthcoming numbers Arlo Bates will have a study of Savonazo/a based on Geo. Eliot's ‘‘ Ro- 
mola”; and Prof. Beers, of Yale University, one on Browning’s King Charles'and King Victor. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR 1890.—Price, $2.00 per Year (12 numbers). 
In Clubs of 5 or More, to one Post-office, $1.80 Each.—Single Copies, 
20 cents. Address, Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa. 


All back vo'umes of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, with the exception of Vol I., can be obtained at this office 
Sor $1 50. They contain series of articles on numerous subjects that are valuable to the general reader. 


Prof. H. SAMUEL, Murdoch School of Vocal Culture 














FOR THE 


Speaking Voice, 
Under the direction of JAMES E. MURDOCH, actor, 
reader, and lecturer, assisted by a competent faculty. 
Second term opens January 6, 1890. For information, 


address 
Miss LILY HOLLINGSHEAD, Sec’y, 
No. 24 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


wai( HENRY HART, }. 


JEWELER, 


Tenth year of advertising in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


| WANT YOUR OLD WATCH. Either Solid Gold 


or_ Silver, Filled 
Gold or Nickel, in part 





ent for new, or will pay cash for 
solid only. if “only acase"’ send for an estimate (it is 1MPOSSI- 
BLE TO ESTIMATE from a WRITTEN DESCRIPTION) when you can 
decide whether to sell or excrange Enclose stamp for price- 
list of solid gold and silver watches and testimonials of our patrons 
HANDSOME and DuRABLE CHAIN given with each watch and 
sent express or post-paid if CasH ACCOMPANIES ORDER; or we send 
C. O. D. with privilege of examination on receipt of $1 to guarantee 
charges, INSCRIPTION or MONOGRAM engraved FREE. 
0 D GOLD or silver jewelry, etc., wanted for cash or new goods 
L asdesired. Send tous when we will either estimate 


value and report if preferred, or send certified check by return mail. 


College, School, Society and Club 
Badges, Rings, and Medals. 


(Name school, etc., desiring, state 
number wanted, and price intended, and 
we will send special designs.) 1 can fur- 
nish as fine designs and workmanship at 

), az reasonable prices as any house in the 
U.S. New Illust. Catalogue of 
Medals anu padges, 4 cents. 
Solid gold 'go dates ready for attachirg to class badges, 


75c. Stamps taken. Also dates '87, "88, ‘89, ‘91, '92, 


CHAUTAUQUA 
OPTICIAN. 
of the Eye. 


Specialist of refraction 


If your eye-sight is failing send for a question 
sheet prepared by me and by your answers I 
will be able to give you advice free of charge. 


On Gold Spectaclesand Eye Glasses purchased 
by Chautauquans Io per cent from the regular 
price-list will be given to the purchaser, also 


expressage or postage prepaid. 


137 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, O.. 





same price. If registry of anything in this advertisement 
desired, enclose fee. Remit New York Draft, Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address, 


HENRY HART, Box 183 Rochester, N. Y. 
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B. & B. 


A SPECIAL SALE OF 
Hamburg, Nainsook, and Swiss Embroideries. 


Our Importations now all in, comprising a most elaborate and comprehensive assort- 
ment of beautiful patterns. Many extreme Novelties in kmbroideries and Flouncings 
for Misses and Children’s wear. 

Fine Hamburg Flouncings, 6 inches wide at 124c. 

Fine Hamburg Flouncings, 9 to 12 inches wide, at 25c. 

Fine Hemstitched Embroideries, 3 to 4 inches wide, in Cambric and Nainsook, Ldc., 
20c., 25c. per yard. 

45-inch Hemstitched Nainsook Flouncings, 75 cents, a special price. This superior 
quality being worth regularly $1.25 per yard. 

A special lot of 24-inch Swiss Flouncings at 25c. 

New effects in Vandyke Point Embroideries, from narrow edges to 6 and 8 inches in 
width, 15¢. to $1.50 per yard. 

All of above in large variety of patterns and all entirely new. 

A “Leader” from the Silk Department. “Royal” Family Black Dress Silks in 4 
grades, 75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. Every yard of which is warranted, and at the prices 
these are undoubtedly the best Silk values in America. 

Mail Order Business a specialty. 

Do you wirh to see samples of best Dry Goods values? Or a Catalogue and Fashion 
Journal? Free. 


nuiicitiee, BOGGS & BUHL, Allegheny, Pa 
tacks meen DR SELLERS « bp, 


Edited by JOSEPH Cook 


With the assistance of specialists at home ond abroad, a 
and including the % a? lj 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. eo Ls 
Price $2.50 per annum, Ministers, $2. Single copies, 25 cts, G 
OUR DAY PUB. CO., Bcier 


28 Beacon St., toston, Mass. 














— FOS DOSIHSOCSHSS GOODS 5LHHH 6 SVOSSOTOHSS SOOHOOHSVOOSHL EEE 


A superb novelty with flowers of a @ 
most unique an 2 cnchentina shade @ 
of Amber Kose. An entirely @ 
novel color in Poppies. The @ 
flowers are yeenels ouble, and @ 


bad nt is abtegsther o ome of the anh Len yy and distinct ever i this intro- 
ake it known everywhere; and to do thie we make the following @ 
SPECIAL OFFER: For only 10 Cents in stamps or cash, we will mail Free to any address a @ 
liberal packet of the Seed, accom panied by one SEED ANNUAL 
890, which is handsomer than ever, It isa finely illustrated book of 9 pages, with illuminated * 
od in eight qo and should be in the hands of every one interested in in gardening’ or are _ west © the e 
ewest an est This is free who use ds; 
@ the world affords in Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds. to others, lic. Send for a copy at once. > 4 


$ JOHN GARDINER &CO. (Growers, Importers and Dealers in’ 91 6. 13th St., Philada., Pa. § ° 
rrrrrerrrrrrrrrrririiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Tt 











() T F ASK YOUR’ Boston Ininen, 
Boston Bond, 
U () STATIONER | Bunher Exill Tsinen, 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 
a@-If he does not keep them, send us three two cent stamps, for samples of 
these and other writing papers, representing more than 


250 Varieties which we will sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward, 
Mail Rates, 16 cents | 16 cents per pound. SAMUEL WARD CO. (incorporatep.) 
Express often cheaper. Stationers, Engravers, @ Printers 49-51 Franklin St., Boston. 








J. W. 
KINDERGARTEN .2d2vas. | sxzrssisn co. 
LIES. 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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BARRETT 


Vise & Too! Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Vises, Cylinder Boriag Machines, 
GLASSWORK MACHINERY, 


AND DEALERS IN 


BOILERS AND ENGINES. 


DESIGNERS AND SOLICITORS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Patent Specialty Iron Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. SOLICITED. 


BARRETT VISE & TOOL CO., 


MEADVILLE, PA., U.S.A. 


THE FLEXIBLE 


LIGHT HOLDER. 
f 





J 


Patented January 28, 1890. 


For use in Factory, Machine Shop, Office, House, 
or any place where a light is needed, it is without an 
equal for convenience and durability. It can be easily 
and quickly adjusted in any position and will hold 
the light just where it is needed. Will not 
leak or waste gas as there are no joints to wear loose. 
These features alone recommend it to all who appre- 
ciate the amount of time and gas wasted by workmen 
adjusting the jointed bracket. The Holder will not 
only outwear-any bracket, but will save its cost 
several times during a season. A trial order will 
convince you. Write for prices, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


MEADVILLE VISE COMPANY, Limited, 





(Souvenir Albums.) List free. 
A. Wittemann, 60 Reade St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN VIEWS. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 


TEACHERS WANTE * St. Louis. 14th year. 





es, Tableaux, Speakers. 
Behoe 1 Club & Parlor. Bestout, Gate. 
logue free. T. 8. Dentson,Chicago,lil. 


PLAYS ‘=: 


SHORTHAND 


res. Situations 
RAS 
k, 


K HARK 
Newark, N. | 
RESCUE OF 


STANLEY’ EMIN. 


AGENTS Wanted. Send your own, and address of all 
Book Agents you know, and we will send you ow chy Free. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 720 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Private instruction by practical verbatim 
reporter. Sixteen years experience. No 
uaranteed. Hooks a circulars free. 
“Q)N, Stenographer, 721 Broad Street, 





PATENTS: FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
{2 No attorney's fee until Patent obtained 
Write for Inventor’s Galde. 





QT WONDER sericre on earth Sola nis 


EMPIRE MFG. . 62 Varick Street, N. Y. 
Agents, either ax “write at once for outfit. 


HANDY BUTTONS. 
< Self-attaching. Everlasting. Full set for pants (sus- 





pender and front) mailed for 10 cta. Agents wanted. 


Casagreen Mf Co., 107 8. Water St.. Cleveland, OU. 





No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. Write 
for Inventor's Guide. 


Patents THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 





SALESMEN SATE: 


our goods by sample to the wholesa!. 
and retail trad~. We are the larges: 
pe oy our line in the | pe am Liberal salary paid. Perma 
ete. Forfuli 


walediven, Caatipaial tae Co. "Chicago, iL, or Cincinnati, ( 





SAVE MONEY. Before you buy TyRITER 


BICYCLE or 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio, for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 second - hand ones. Dime sult 
repairing. Bieycles, Guns and Type Writers taken in exchange 





DO YOU SEE THIS. 


I W ANT to hear only from sensible men and women that are 
tired of bogus, deceptive, Non- —a acveniomente. — much 
dl nothing; that are wi ling to do for liberal 





H- 
All can le learn music 
without the aid | ob a teacher. 
SELF correct. Established 1 
TAUGHT. chords, accom 
bass laws. a ranma for Music 
free. @. 8. RIOE MUSIO 00, 43 gnal, Cirvalars 





honest work 
{Net pogeinn,) Address PRA RLIN. PI PUTNAM, 483 
anal 
SUPERIOR 


FRSON 22 


a 14 TREMONT S¥WV [0] 4st 
5sio™ 50.000 Spr oo, 
iy» SOLD 

AD EW YORK of 


WARRANTED f\ 


1 


me, 
(aTALOGuEs Ne) 
- Free S 





BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, Pim- 
am ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
a? Superfluous Hair permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. The Form developed; 
Hair, Brows and Lashes colored and re- 
=, stored. Interesting Book (sent sealed), 
| 4e. Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th 
/, St., N. Y. Cit 
{ Mention this Magazine. 
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D. L. Sovee HEALTH EXERCISER. 


BRAIN-WOBEERS & SEDENTARY PEOPLE 
Ladies, Youths; the Athlete or 
oe complete gymnasium. Takes 
Pees up but 6in. square floor-room; new, scien- 

; ic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 

20,000 ee. iawyers, clergy- 

4 a4 men, editors and others now using it. Send 
= for iia circular, 40 eng’s; n« charge. Prof. 
». L, Dowd, Scientific Phvsical and Vocal 

Culture, 9 East 14th st., New York. 


Gentlemen, 
Invalid. A 





FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop muscles 
of cheeks and neck to make them plump 
and rosy, fully illustrated for cents. 
Also rules for Dumbbells to develop every 
muscle of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. D. L. 
Dowp, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture. (Address,School No.9.) 9 East 


- < 


14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW MODEL, 
LATEST and BEST 





For 
Simpli- 
city and 

durability, 
and quality of 
work, it is un- 
equalled, while for 


Lightness of draft 
it excels by 3 large 
reentage any other 


Newsoures, N. Y. 





THE FINEST 


$125 Leather Top Buggy 


IN AMERICA. 


E build only piano box buggies, two sizes, 
three quarter and full size. One quality 


V 


only. 


Eliptic Spring and Side Bars. 
WE DO NOT WHOLESALE. 


Write for circulars. 


TOTMAN & JACOBSON, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 





RIE 


ae oe, DL, des A” 4 SS . 


—FOR— 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, SARATOGA, BOSTON 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 3 


With Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Buffet Sleeping 


Through Trains. 


Coaches, Pullman Hotel Coaches, Parlor Cars and Elegant Day 
Coaches FORM THE 


Creat Through Route to the West. 


No change of Cars to CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
or ST. LOUIS. 
The Great Through Route for Colonists and Land Seekers, Close 
connections at Chicago and St. Louis for all points in MIN- 
NESOTA, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 


TEXAS, and all points 


Northwest, West and Southwest! 
Before purchasing tickets call on or address 
A.M, TUCKER, L. P. FARMER, 
Gen’! Sup’t, Cleveland, O. Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, New York. 
W. C, RINEARSON, Ass’t Pass. Ag’t, Cleveland, O. 
Or any local agent on the line, and any information desired will be 
cheertully given, 


L-Mar 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Send for semi-monthly report of vacancies in Schools 
and Colleges. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


00 00A MONTH can be made 
$ 75 -_ to $250. ces oN us. Feveons pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also._A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 








100 SONGS fora2centstamp Howe & Yours, Caprz, 0 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 


VOLUME XIV., FOR 1889.—30 NUMBERS. 





A SPLENDID array of reading matter em- 
bracing several series of Historical Lect- 
ures, Social Studies, Practical Home Studies, 
Theological Discussions, the latest ideas in 
Education, and numbers of Popular Lectures. 
In addition are full reports of a great variety 
of Class Room and Conference Work, of 
Cc. L. S. C. Meetings, and Platform Dis- 
cussions. 

Sent, postage prepaid, to any address om re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Address, 


Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, 


HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 





a mS 7 Meadville, Pa. 
SHOR 


Lingle’s College 1330 Chestnut St, Phila, 
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What is said of THE CHAUTAUQUAN in its New Form. 


The changed form of THE CHAUTAUQUAN has probably “added years to its life,” a life of growth 
and remakable vigor. The array of distinguished names among the contributors for a single month is notice- 
able.—New York Christian Advocate. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January has too long and rich a table of contents to be reproduced, We can 
only call attention to the opening article by President C. K. Adams, LL.D., on “ The Politics which Made 
and Unmade Rome,”’ as the fourth paper in a series which develops a lesson which history has for the Ameri- 
can people in the present crisis of their politics. 7he Independent. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN in its new and more convenient form is greatly improved and enlarged _Its pages 
will prove interesting to thousands who do not belong to the C. L. S. C.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 

HE CHAUTAUQUAN occupies an unique position among the monthly magazines and should be on the 
table of every one who desires to keep abreast of the times.— 7he Canadian Advance, 

The papers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on Roman history will give their readers a better knowledge of the 
subject than they are likely to get from any one book.—Denver News, 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January is an excellent number. In size and character it compares favorably 
with the more pretentious of our American magazines. Price, $2.00 per year.—Zducational Exchange. 





office, $1.80 Each. 
Address Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 





A LADY who cultivates Flowers would Bis 
appreciate a present of the 


NICKEL PRUNING SHEARS 


sola at $1.00, POSTAGE PAID, by 


ALLINC & LODCE, 


Mention this paper. MADISON, IND. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
can be reached 
QUICKLY, 
SAFELY, 


AND 


PLEASANTLY, 


——VI4 THE — 


Lake Shore & Mich. South.R’y 


THE LINE SELECTED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT, 


To Run the Famous Fast Mail Train. 























Special Chautaugua Excursions 


via this route will be run during the season at 
LOW RATES. 


TOURIST TICKETS 


To all Eastern Summer Resorts 
reading via the LAKE SHORE ROUTE from Chicago 
admit of stop at Chautauqua. 


Or GOLDEN WONDER and FAVORITE PILLS 
Cc. K. WILBER, J. A. Burcn, ARE COMPOUNDED FROM HIS RECEIPTS 
West, Pass. Ag’t, East. Pass. Ag’t, MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Chicago. Buffalo, N. Y. W. J. THOMPSON, Sole Member 


A. J. Smit, G, P. T. A., Cleveland. 





KENNEDY & CO., = PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


PHCENIX PHARMACY. 





Homceopathic Remedies : 


We carry a full line, and can fill your order by mail at any point in the United States. 


Aromatic Extract Jamaica Ginger: 
Is prepared exclusively by ourselves and is made from the best Jamaica Ginger and aromatics. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Exquisite Colognes: 
Manufactured expressly for our many customers whose names are legion. Our specialties are 
PALMA BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
ROYAL VIOLET. 


Sample bottle of either of the above sent to any address on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Saponaceous Tooth Powder: 


A most excellent powder for cleansing, beautifying, and preserving the teeth. By using this 
powder the breath receives a delicate perfume, the gums are hardened, and a vigor and pres- 
ervation is imparted to the teeth which lasts from youth to old age. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 25 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. Give us a trial order and we know we will please you. 


C. M. ZINCK, 


PROPRIETOR PHCENIX PHARMACY, 
MEADVILLE, PA., U. S.A. 


nm /t May Save the Life of Your Child! 


A Little Babe Hilled Under a Horse’s Hoofs. 
Special Dispatch to the Cleveland Leader. 
—— , Ohio, June 22.—This afternoon Mrs. left her baby in the 
1 cab while she went into a store to co some shopping. In some way the 





cab started and ran off into the gutter under the horses’ feet and upset. 
This frightened the horses, and one of them struck the baby in the head 
with its hoof, killing the child. The mother ran out of the store almost 
wild, and fainted upon the sidewalk. She revived, but it is teared will 
lose her mind. 


Dashed to Death—Terrible Accident toa Babe at 0. 


Special Dispatch to the Cleveland Leader. 
, Ohio, May 7.—The eight months old baby ot Mr. and Mrs. 
, residing at No. 199 street, met with a terrible accident yes- 
terday afternoon. A neighbor's child took the little one out riding in a 
baby cab, along the edge of Wolf Ledge, a well-known place on the south- 
eastern limit of the city. Leaving the cab on an apparently sate place, 
the girl went down along the side of the ledge to pick flowers. While she 
was thus engaged a slight puff of wind started the buggy and it moved 
toward the tatal precipice. The baby’s attendant jumped to catch it, but 
too late, and baby and cab were dashed to the bottom of the ravine thirty 
feet below. The baby’s skull was fractured, and it died a few hours after. 
The parents are distracted. 





We are all more or less familiar with accidents occurring from leaving a 
carriage where the sidewalk is slightly inclined, or where the wind can 
strike it. It isa very common source ot accident and severe injury to 
children as well as damage to carriages. 


The Richmond Patent Brake for Baby Carriages 
An Actual Occurrence. is made of malleable iron, bronzed, very simple in construction, easily ma- 
nipulated, and torms an absolute safeguard against accidents of the nature 
referred to. It can be quickly attached to the back axle of any cararige, is operated entirely by the foot, can be thrown on or off 
instantly, and forms a perfect lock when adjusted. 
Buy no baby carriage without it has the Richmond Patent Brake attached. If you cannot procure it of your dealer, send 50 
cents to us and we will send it to your address post-paid. 


L. L. RICHMOND & CO., Manufacturers, 


MEADVILLE, PA., U. S. A. 
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Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
PEARS obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for toilet SOAP in competition with 
ALL THE WORLD. Highest possible distinction. SALE UNIVERSAL. 
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“HAMMOND” 





TYPEWRITER 
Awarded the FIRST PRIZE, - 
COLD MEDAL, 


Paris Exposition, 1889. 

At a grand concours of typewriters in Paris, called by 
several prominent scientists of France at Mayoralty Hall, 
Second Arrondissement, the HAMMOND made a 
record of 170 words per minute, but the others, al- 
though present, declined to compete. 


THE SPEED of the ‘‘ HAMMOND,” 


measured not in words, but in correct finger movements, 
is 15 per cent greater than that of any other Type- 
writer. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
447 & 449 East 52d St., N. Y. 
77 Nassau St., New York. 116 S. 6th St., Phila. 
198 La Salle St., Chicago. 300 Washington St., Boston. 


ALLCOCK’S 


Porous Plasters. 
a aes 
Purely Vegetable 
Absolutely Harmless 
Have No Equal 
Sentiaiis 
Always Reliable 
Always Ready 
Always Safe 
Always Effective 
as 
Beware of Imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation 
or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 





Por USE 


ms POND'S 
EXTRACT, 


Bruises, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, "rm 


DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 














limproved and Keonomie Cookery, 


LIEBIC 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beet. 


The finest meat- 
flavoring Stock. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces and made 
Dishes. 





EFFICIENT TONIC 
in all cases of 
Weakness and Di- 
gestive Disorders. 





WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR 


Liebig COMPANY’ S Extract. 





And see that it bears the 

signature of Justus von > e 
Liebig in Blue Ink across 

the label, thus :— 





EPPS’S |-cnrorrmce| COCOA. 














© Americans it is a 

strange sight to see a 
large field planted with rose 
bushes, in long, straight 
rows, very much as corn is 
cultivated in this country. 

Yet there are hundreds ot 
fields in Southern France, 
like the one shown n the 
above picture, which bear 
no less than 180,000 Ibs., or 
go tons, of roses each year, 
for Colgate & Co. 

As the perfume cf a flower 
is more fragrant in the early 
morning, great care is exer- 
cised to secure the roses from 
only those farmers who 
gather their flowers early in 
the morning, before the dew 
has dried from the leaves, 
and the hot sun drawn off 


H 





the pertume. 

Itis this attention to the 
minutest detail in obtaining 
only the choicest kind of per- 
fume, and the best of mate- 
rials, which has secured for 
Colgate & Co. the highest 
awards at World Exposi- 


PER FU M FS “Cashmere Bouquet. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Co.’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for admirably adapted for invalids as well 
more than a quarter of a century. It is used by the as for persons in health. 


United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 


the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and =a 
most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only nant 


in Cans PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
pores € YEARS Berens THE PUBLIC 
excellence alone have = 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMI wENcE 
TOKE TO PTOUGH, 


St., St, Baltimore: and 
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et any paper or 
THE CKAUTAUQUAN, and we wi aa sn * pricx~ on any size. 


ASA L. stile MANS SONS, "tablished in 857. 





10 Murray Street, New York. 








